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Articles  of  Association 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  187T 

THE    MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

The  Commercial  Club,  organized  December  27,  1877, 
and  The  Merchants  Club  of  Chicago,  organized  Decem- 
ber 11,  1896,  more  efficiently  to  advance  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago  by  co-op- 
erative effort,  social  intercourse,  and  a  free  interchange 
of  views,  were  united  February  11,  1907,  under  the  name 
of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 

Its  Articles  of  Association  are  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   I. 

MEMBERS. 

1.  The  membership  shall  be  of  four  classes:  Active, 
Associate,  Non-resident,  and  Retired, 

2.  Active  Members  are  responsible  for  the  varied 
undertakings  of  the  Club  and  will  accept,  within  reason- 
able limitations,  the  assignment  of  work  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  advance  the  Club's  interests.  They  shall 
be  not  more  than  fifty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion; and  their  number  shall  not  exceed  ninety  men, 
except  that,  during  the  Club  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912, 
new  members  may  be  elected  equal  in  number  to  one-half 
of  the  vacancies  occurring  during  such  Club  years;  the 
Club  year  being  from  the  installation  of  officers  at  the 
annual    meeting    to    the    installation    of    their    successors. 

3.  An  Associate  Member  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  an  Active  Member,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  required  to  do  active  work 
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for  the  Club  save  under  special  circumstances,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  fined  for  absence  from  Club  meetings.  Active 
members  elected  after  April  13,  1912,  shall,  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  automatically  become  Associate 
Members,  but  any  Active  Member,  after  ten  years'  mem- 
bership, may,  at  his  written  request  and  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  become  an  Associate 
Member. 

4.  Any  Active  or  Associate  Member  who  has  per- 
manently removed  from  Chicago  may,  upon  application 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  with  its  approval,  become 
a  Non-resident  Member. 

5.  Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  all  meetings  of  the  Club,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

6.  The  present  Retired  Membership  shall  not  be  in- 
creased except  by  transfer,  upon  their  request,  of  charter 
members  of  The  Commercial  Club. 

7.  Election  of  Active  Members.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  members  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  Active 
Membership  occurs.  Thereupon,  any  member  may,  by 
a  written  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
nominate  a  person  for  membership.  If  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approve  such  a  nomination,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  so  state,  in  a  notice  sent  out  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  the  meeting  at  which  such  candidate  will  be 
voted  upon,  and  a  ballot  bearing  the  candidate's  name, 
with  the  words  "Accepted"  and  "Postponed"  printed 
thereafter,  shall  be  sent  with  such  notice.  The  members 
should  promptly  communicate,  to  some  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  such  knowledge  as  they  have  touching 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  nominee.  This  information 
shall  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Club,  if  the  Executive  Committee  still 
unanimously  approve  the  nominee,  secret  vote  shall  be  had 
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by  marking  the  printed  ballot.  Three  ballots,  marked 
"Postponed,"  shall  defer  the  admission  of  such  nominee. 
Only  one  candidate  at  a  time  shall  be  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  or  submitted  for  election. 

8.  In  the  approval  of  candidates  regard  shall  be  had, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  branches  of  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  so  that  the  various  commercial  interests 
of  the  City  shall  be  fairly  represented  in  the  membership. 

9.  Each  Active  and  Associate  Member  shall  pay, 
by  November  1st,  annual  dues  of  seventy -five  dollars, 
which  shall  cover  the  cost  of  dinner  at  regular  meetings. 
Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  dues,  but  only  an  assessment  for  each  dinner  which 
they  attend  or  which  they  notify  the  Secretary  that  they 
will  attend. 

The  Executive  Committee  may  drop  from  the  roll  any 
member  who,  after  due  notification  of  dues,  fails  to  pay 
them  within  thirty  days. 

ARTICLE   II. 

OFFICERS   AND    COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  Officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  An  Executive  Committee  of 
ten  members  shall  have  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
club.  It  shall  consist  of  the  four  officers,  the  Secretary  of 
the  preceding  year  if  a  new  Secretary  is  elected,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  four  other  members, 
or  five  other  members  if  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  year 
is  re-elected. 

2.  At  the  April  meeting  the  officers  and  the  Reception 
Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  two  of 
the  four  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  until  their  respective 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify.     If  the  Secretary  of  the 
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preceding  year  is  re-elected,  a  fifth  elective  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year. 

3.  The  President — or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent— shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  preserve  complete 
records  of  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  keep  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Club  or  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  prepare  the  Year- 
Book,  in  which  shall  be  printed  the  list  of  oJBScers,  commit- 
tees and  meetings  since  April,  1907.  In  all  Club  pub- 
lications the  names  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  The 
Merchants  Club  should  appear,  with  the  dates  of  their 
organizations  and  the  date  of  their  union. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  the  funds  of 
the  Club,  and  shall  disburse  the  same,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  keep  an 
accurate  record  thereof.  He  shall  make  a  full  financial 
report  at  the  annual  April  meeting.  His  books  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  an  Examiner,  whom  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  appoint  before  the  April  meeting,  to  audit 
the  same. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  Committee,  to  disci- 
pline or  expel  any  Club  member  whenever  in  its  judgment 
such  action  is  advisable. 

7.  A  Reception  Committee,  consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man (who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee)  and  four  members,  shall  be  elected  annually 
at  the  April  meeting.  Its  duties  shall  be  to  assist  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  Club's  guests  and  its  new  members, 
and  to  act  in  a  general  way  as  the  hosts  of  the  Club,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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8.  The  President,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  select  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  five  members  and  announce  their  names  at  the 
regular  March  meeting.  Such  committee  shall  recommend 
a  list  of  candidates  for  the  various  offices  and  elective 
committees,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  April  meeting.  The  Secretary 
shall  mail  such  list  to  each  member  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  April  meeting  for  the  annual  election. 

ARTICLE   III. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  Club  shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  each  month,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber and  ending  in  April.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  select  place  of  each  meeting,  and  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, change  the  date  of  any  meeting  or  omit  any  meeting, 
or  call  special  meetings  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  each  member  notice  of 
each  meeting  at  least  five  days  before  its  date.  The 
notice  shall  state  specifically  if  any  nominee  for  member- 
ship is  to  be  voted  upon  at  such  meeting  and  any  other 
business  that  is  to  be  transacted.  At  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  at  which  thirty  Active  Members  are  present  any 
business  of  the  Club  may  be  transacted. 

3.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  social  engagements.  Written  notice  of  in- 
ability to  attend  a  regular  meeting,  with  the  reason  there- 
for, shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  so  as  to  reach  him  by 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  such  regular  meeting.  Any 
member  failing  to  give  such  notice,  or  whose  reason  for 
non-attendance  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  fined  ten  dollars.  Any  Active  Member 
absenting   himself   from   three   consecutive   regular   meet- 
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ings  of  the  Club  without  sending  to  the  Secretary  an  ex- 
planation satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  considered  .as  having  withdrawn  from  membership, 
and  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

GUESTS. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex- 
pressed in  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  any  member  may  in- 
vite the  number  of  guests  specified  in  the  notice;  but  no 
person  shall  be  a  guest  of  the  same  member  at  more  than 
two  dinners  during  the  Club  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meet- 
ing by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Active  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  notice  of  each  proposed  amend- 
ment was  given  at  a  prior  meeting  and  was  stated  in  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  upon. 
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Officers  and  Committees 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES  OF 
THE   COMMERCIAL    CLUB   OF  CHICAGO 

1918-1919 

President Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Vice-President Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

Secretary Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Treasurer John  E.  Wilder 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert  Donald  R.  McLennan 

Rufus  C.  Dawes  John  T.  Pirie 

John  E.  Wilder  Henry  H.  Porter 

Alfred  Cowles  Augustus  A.  Carpenter 

Chairman  Reception 
Committee. 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Robert  P.  Lamont 

Richard  C.  Hall  La  Verne  W.  Noyes 

Ezra  J.  Warner 

COMMITTEE   ON   WAR 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  General  Chairman 

Military  A  fairs: 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick 
Leonard  A.  Busby 
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Naval  Affairs: 

Frank  O.  Wetmore,  Chairman 
Ezra  J.  Warner 
Charles  H,  Thome 

Finance  And  Economics: 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart 
John  G.  Shedd 


COMMITTEE   ON    PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  V.  Farwell,  Vice  Chairman 

Charles  H,  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Joy  Morton  Henry  H.  Porter 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  ex  officio 


EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Sewell  L.  Avery,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Joseph  M.  Cudahy  John  E.  Wilder 

Clayton  Mark  Oliver  T.  Wilson 

Theodore  W.  Robinson  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  ex  officio 


COMMITTEE   ON   REVISED    FORM   OF  MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT   FOR   CHICAGO 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  Chairman 
Albert  W.  Harris 
Bernard  E.  Sunny 
fl6l 
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COMMITTEE   ON  AMERICAN   SHIPPING   AND   MERCHANT   MARINE 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Edward  F.  Swift  Homer  A.  Stillwelli 

John  V.  Farwell  Walter  H.  Wilson 


COMMITTEE   ON   CLUB    PORTRAITS   AND    CLUB    MEMORABILIA 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

1  Deceased  June  23,  1918, 
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1917-1918 

President Harrison  B.  Riley 

Vice-President Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Secretary Alfred  Cowles 

Treasurer Homer  A.  Stillwell 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Harrison  B.  Riley 

Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Alfred  Cowles 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 
Charles  H.  Markham  Julius  Rosenwald 

Donald  R.  McLennan  Albert  B.  Dick 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Chairman 
Clarence  S.  Pellet  James  Simpson 

John  T.  Pirie  Solomon  A.  Smith 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Charles  H.  Markham 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Homer  A,  Stillwell 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Edward  F.  Carry  Harrison  B.  Riley 

ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thome,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Henry  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  ex  officio 
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COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Chairman 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H,  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Donald  R.  McLennan  Robert  P.  Lamont 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   AQUARIUM^ 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 
James  Simpson  Ezra  J.  Warner 

COMAffiLTTEE    ON    REVISED    FORM    OF    MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT    FOR 

CHICAGO 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman 
Howard  Elting  Walter  B.  Smith 

COMMITTEE   ON   THE    WAR 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  Chairman 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   MILITARY   AFFAIRS 

Eugene  J.  Buffington 
Henry  H.  Porter 
Frank  O.  Wetmore 

SUB-COMMITTEE   OF   NAVAL   AND   MERCHANT   MARINE 

James  O.  Heyworth 
Charles  H.  Thorne 
Ezra  J.  Warner 

SUB-COMMITTEE    ON   FINANCE   AND    ECONOMICS 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 
John  G.  Shedd 
Rollin  A.  Keyes 
1  Discharged.  April  20,  1918. 
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1916-1917 

President James  B.  Forgan 

Vice-President Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Secretary Alfred  Cowles 

Treasurer Joseph  E.  Otis 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

James  B.  Forgan 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Alfred  Cowles 

Joseph  E.  Otis 
Julius  Rosenwald  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

Albert  B.  Dick  William  A.  Gardner^ 

Harry  A.  Wheeler  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Harry  A.  Wheeler,  Chairman 
H.  M.  Byllesby  Howard  Elting 

George  M.  Reynolds  Louis  F.  Swift 

EDUCATIONAL    COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Charles  H.  Markham 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Edward  F.  Carry  James  B.  Forgan 

ex  officio 

COMMITTEE    ON    PLAN    OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Cylde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Henry  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

James  B.  Forgan,  ex  officio 
1  Deceased  May  11,  1916. 
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COMMITTEE    ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION    LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary- 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick                                   Walter  H.  Wilson 
Harrison  B.  Riley                                          James  B.  Forgan 

ex  oflSlcio 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   BUDGET   AND    EFFICIENCY 

'  Howard  Elting,  Chairman 
David  R.  Forgan  Richard  C.  Hall 

Harry  A.  Wheeler  John  G.  Shedd 

Homer  A.  Stillwell  Berhard  A.  Eckhart 

COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    AQUARIUM 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 
James  Simpson  Ezra  J.  Warner 

COMMITTEE    ON   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  Chairman 
Samuel  Insull  Henry  H.  Porter 

Eugene  J.  BufEngton  John  T.  Pirie 
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1915-16 

President John  W.  Scott 

Vice-President Victor  F.  Lawson 

Secretary Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Treasurer Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

John  W.  Scott 

Victor  F.  Lawson 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 
Ernest  A.  Hamill  Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Eugene  J.  Buffington  A.lexander  H.  Revell 

William  A.  Gardner  Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Frank  H.  Armstrong,  Chairman 
Henry  B.  Favill  Edward  F.  Swift 

Charles  H.  Markham  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  FavilP  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

H.  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

1  Deceased  Feb.  20,  1916. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    REVISION    OF    ILLINOIS    TAXATION    LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley 

1914-15 

President Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Vice-President    .  ' William  L.  Brown 

Secretary Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Treasurer Arthur  Meeker 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

William  L.  Brown 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Arthur  Meeker 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Walter  B.  Smith 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil  John  E.  Wilder 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Louis  A.  Ferguson  Harrison  B.  Riley 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Frederic  W.  Upham 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 
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COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO^ 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Bernard  A,  Eckhart  Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thome,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Frederic  A.  Delano  Joy  Morton 

John  V.  Farwell  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A,  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley 
1  Discharged,  May  13,  1915. 
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OFFICERS   AND   COMMITTEES 


1913-14 

President Benjamin  Carpenter 

Vice-President Charles  H.  Thome 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Benjamin  Carpenter 

Charles  H.  Thome 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II 
William  L.  Brown  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Hugh  J.  McBimey  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Charles  L.  Strobel 

Eugene  J.  Buffington  ^ 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Hugh  J.  McBirney,  Chairman 
Eugene  J.  Buffington  Allen  B.  Pond 

Albert  B.  Dick  John  E.  Wilder 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  WiUiam  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter ^  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

1  Appointed  December  26,  1913,  to  act   in  Hugh  J.  McBirney 's  place 

while  abroad. 
^  Resigned  while  in  office  as  President. 
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COMMITTEE    ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAW§ 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON    PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1912-13 

President Clyde  M.  Carr 

Vice-President      . Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Stanley  Field 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Clyde  M.  Carr 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Stanley  Field 
Frederic  A.  Delano  William  E.  Clow 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler^  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett^  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  L.  Strobel 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler,^  Chairman 

Charles  L.  Strobel,'  Chairman 
J.  Harley  Bradley  John  J.  Glessner 

Edwin  G.  Foreman  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner* 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham"* 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler* 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912. 

*  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 
»  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 

*  Appointed  December  23,  1912. 
^  Appointed  January  6,  1913. 
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COMMITTEE    ON   A    FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick         Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE    OF    EASTERN    MEMBERS    ON    A    FEDERAL    IMMIGRATION 
STATION   IN   CHICAGO 

Charles  D.  Norton,  Chairman 
Richard  M.  Bissell  John  R.  Morron 

Robert  C.  Clowry  Norman  B.  Ream 

John  F.  Harris  James  Gamble  Rogers 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Arthur  D.  Wheeler,^  Vice-Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,^  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley'  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON    PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

COMMITTEE   ON   UNITED    STATES   GOVERNMENT   POSTS 

Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912. 
^  To  fill  unexpired  term. 
'Appointed  December  23,  1912. 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1911-12 

President Frederic  A.  Delano 

Vice-President Frank  H,  Armstrong 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer John  J.  Mitchell 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Frederic  A.  Delano 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Edward  F.  Carry 

John  J.  Mitchell 
David  R.  Forgan  Charles  H.  Conover 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Clayton  Mark 

William  E.  Clow  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Alexander  A.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Walter  B.  Smith 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Edward  F.  Swift 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Allen  B.  Pond 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Frank  H.  Jones  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION    IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Allen  B.  Pond 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Julius  Rosenwald 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 


1910-11 

President David  R.  Forgan 

Vice-President Frank  H,  Jones 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer Francis  C.  Far  well 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

David  R.  Forgan 

Frank  H.  Jones 

Edward  F.  Carry 

Francis  C.  Far  well 
Theodore  W.  Robinson  William  J.  Chalmers 

Arthur  T.  Aldis  Charles  H.  Conover 

James  B.  Forgan  Clayton  Mark 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Arthur  T.  Aldis,  Chairman 
Charles  R.  Corwith  Mark  Morton 

Samuel  M.  Felton  Byron  L.  Smith 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Alfred  Cowles  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC   HEALTH  r 

Granger  Farwell,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  George  Merryweather 

J.  J.  Dau  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow  John  R.  M«-ron 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Joseph  E.  Otis 

Hiram  R.  McCullough  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON    SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond  Alexander  H.  Re  veil 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE    ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE  ON  ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL^ 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYERS*    LIABILITY   AND   INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 

William  E.  Clow,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F,  McCormick 

Thomas  E,  T)onnelley  Mark  Morton 

Stanley  Field  Edward  F.  Swift 

Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE    ON   REVISION   OF   CONSTITUTION^ 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  RoUin  A.  Keyes 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION   IN 
CHICAGO 

John  E,  Wilder,  Chairman 
Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

John  V.  Farwell  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS*    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE    ON    CHATTEL   MORTGAGE    LOAN   AND   ANTI-LOAN 
SHARK   LEGISLATION 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Charles  H,  Hulburd 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

1  Discharged  May  16,  1910. 
*  Discharged  January  26,  1911. 
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1909-10 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Theodore  W.  Robinson 
Bernard  E.  Sunny 
Homer  A.  Still  well 
Charles  G.  Dawes 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Homer  A.  Still  well 

Charles  G.  Dawes 
Rollin  A.  Keyes  John  J.  Glessner 

Charles  L.  Strobel  Frederick  Greeley^ 

James  B.  Forgan  Cyrus  H.  McCormick^ 

William  J.  Chalmers 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Charles  L.  Strobel,  Chairman 
William  L.  Brown  Chauncey  Keep 

Alfred  Cowles  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  David  R.  Forgan 

Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Edward  F:  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 


COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 

J.  Ogden  Armour  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Granger  Farwell  Arthur  Meeker 

1  Resigned  December  30,  1909. 
^  To  fill  unexpired  term. 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

,    Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON  PLAN  OF   CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE^ 

Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Vice-Chairman John  V.  Farwell 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE^ 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Charles  L.  Strobel 

^  Resigned  upon  formation  of  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 
^  Appointed  February  3,  1910. 
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COMMITTEE   ON    LAKE    PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Clarence  Buckingham  John  J.  Mitchell 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  John  E.  Wilder 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  John  G.  Shedd 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Louis  F.  Swift 

COMMITTEE    ON   STREETS   AND   BOtJLEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
John  M.  Clark  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Charles  H.  Conover  Stanley  Field 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  A.  Spoor 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Henry  J.  Macfarland  Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Byron  L.  Smith 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Walter  H.  Wilson 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


1908-9 

President RoUin  A.  Keyes 

Vice-President Albert  J.  Earling 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer Edwin  G.  Foreman 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

RoUin  A.  Keyes 

Albert  J.  Earling 

John  W.  Scott 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  John  G.  Shedd 

Frank  H.  Jones  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

John  J.  Glessner 

Frederick  Greeley 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Frank  H.  Jones,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Stanley  Field 

John  W.  G.  Cofran  Emerson  B.  Tuttle 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Edward  B.  Butler  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Edward  F,  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Clayton  Mark  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  John  J.  Glessner 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil 


COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND   PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 
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LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION    COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS*    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  Chairman 
COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Edward  B.  Butler 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thome 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

William  L.  Brown  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  G.  Dawes  John  J.  Mitchell 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Franklin  MacVeagh  John  G.  Shedd 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Albert  A.  Sprague 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND    BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Frederic  W.  Upham 

James  L.  Houghteling  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Edward  F.  Carry  Charles  L.  Strobel 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 

1907-08 

President John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Vice-President John  R.  Morron 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer David  R.  Forgan 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  j 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

John  R.  Morron 

John  W.  Scott 

David  R.  Forgan 
George  E.  Adams  Louis  F.  Swift 

Clyde  M.  Carr  John  G.  Shedd 

Charles  H.  Wacker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Frank  H.  Jones 

Leslie  Carter  Charles  L.  Strobel 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Clayton  Mark 

Granger  Farwell  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION   COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Harold  F.  McCormick 

John  J.  Glessner  Alexander  H.  Revell 

COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 

BUILDING   OF   COMFORT   STATION    COMMITTEE 

Edwin  G.  Foreman,  Chairman 
Charles  D.  Norton 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON  PLAN  OF   CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

V ice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   FRONT 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Leslie  Carter  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Victor  F.  Lawson 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Franklin  MacVeagh 

William  J.  Chalmers  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Chauncey  Keep  John  G.  Shedd 

Albert  A.  Sprague 

COMMITTEE   ON   BOULEVARD   TO   CONNECT   NORTH   AND 
SOUTH    SIDES 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Charles  H.  Thorne 

James  L.  Houghteling  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chairman 
Enos  M.  Barton  Frederick  Greeley 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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Membership 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


ACTIVE    MEMBERS 
1899     Frank  H.  Armstrong  *Y^ 

President  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1917  Sewell  L.  Avery 

President  United  States  Gypsum  Co. 

1899     Alfred  L.  Baker 

Alfred  L.  5aker  &  Co. 

1898     Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

General  Counsel  and  Director  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey 

1902     Eugene  J.  Buffington 

President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1896     Edward  B.  Butler  v/ 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Butler  Brothers  '^ 

1918  Leonard  A.  Busby 

President,  Chicago  Surface  Lines. 

1913  H.  M.  Byllesby 

President  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co. 

1914  Augustus  A.  Carpenter  « 

Vice-President  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co.  f^ 

1896     Benjamin  Carpenter 

President  Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co. 

1906     Clyde  M.Carr 

President  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 

1904     Edward  F.  Carry 

President  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company 

1894     William  J.  Chalmers 

Manufacturer 

1901     William  E.  Clow 

President  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 

1898     Alfred  Cowles 

332  South  La  Salle  Street 

1915  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.  ^ 

President  Crane  Company  ^ 

1914     Joseph  M.  Cudahy 

First  Vice-President,  Sinclair  Oil  &  Refining  Corporation 
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1902     Charles  G.  Dawes  o 

President  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois  f^ 

1915  Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Public  Utilities 

1911     Albert  B.  Dick 

President  A.  B.  Dick  Co. 

1902     Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

President  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

1898  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

President  B.  A.  Eckhart  Milling  Co. 

1913     Howard  Elting 

Secretary  Adams  &  Elting  Co. 

1902     Francis  C.  Farwell 

Treasurer  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1900     Granger  Farwell 

649  Otis  Building  * 

1896  John  V.  Farwell  . 

President  John  V.  Farwell  Co.  >L. 

1906     Samuel  M.  Felton 

President  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

1899  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Vice-President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1906     Stanley  Field  /^ 

Vice-President  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  / 

1902     David  R.  Forgan 

President  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago 

1884     John  J.  Glessner 

Vice-President  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

1913  Richard  C.  Hall 

Western  Selling  Agent  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

1897  Ernest  A.  Hamill  ^.^ 

President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  "^^ 

1916  Albert  W.  Harris  ^j 

President ,  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  "7"" 

1914  James  O.  Heyworth 

M.  Am.  Sec.  C.  E.,  General  Contractor 

1915  Hale  Holden 

President  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co. 

1913     Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

President  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

1917  Edward  N.  Hurley 

Manufacturer 

1882     Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Vice-President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 
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ACTIVE   MEMBERS 


1900  Chauncey  Keep  -J 

112  W.  Adams  Street  /\ 

1896  Rollin  A.  Keyes  . 

President  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co.  JT^ 

1915  Robert  P.  Lamont 

President  American  Steel  Foundries 

1899     Victor  F.  Lawson  » 

President  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Co.  ps 

1901  Clayton  Mark 

Vice-President  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

1912     Charles  H.  Markham 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

1897  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Assistant  Manager  National  Lead  Co. 

1885     Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

President  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

1898  Harold  F.  McCormick  n^ 

Vice-President  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

1904     Medill  McCormick 

1747  Conway  Building. 

1899  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

Vice-President  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 

1916  Donald  R.  McLennan  >^ 

Marsh  &  McLennan  "^ 

1896     Arthur  Meeker 

Vice-President  Armour  &  Co. 

1901     George  Merry  weather 

606  Straus  Building 

1901     Joy  Morton 

Joy  Morton  &  Co. 

1906     Mark  Morton 

President  Western  Cold  Storage  Co. 

1901     La  Verne  W.  Noyes 

President  Aermotor  Co. 

1904     Joseph  E.  Otis 

Vice-President  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois 

1914     Clarence  S.  Pellet 

Fire  Insiu-ance 

1917  Charles  Piez 

President  and  Treasurer,  Link  Belt  Company 

1914     John  T.  Pirie  V 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  / 

1901     Allen  B.  Pond 

Pond  &  Pond 
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1913     H.  H.  Porter 

1005  First  National  Bank  Building 

1896     Alexander  H.  Revell 

President  Alexander  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

1910     George  M.  Reynolds 

President   The   Continental   and    Commercial    National   Bank    of 
Chicago 

1912     Harrison  B.  Riley 

President  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co. 

1903  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

First  Vice-President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1910     Julius  Rosenwald 

President  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

1888     Martin  A.  Ryerson 

134  S.  La  Salle  Street 

1905  John  W.  Scott  '  N[ 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  / 

1896  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Louis  A.  Seeberger  &  Co. 

1897  John  G.  Shedd  vJ 

President  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  J^ 

1915     James  Simpson 

Vice-President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1915     Solomon  A.  Smith  ,^ 

President  The  Northern  Trust  Compan  jSv 

1904  Walter  B.  Smith 

653  The  Rookery 

1903     Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Vice-President  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1906  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

President  Butler  Brothers 

1900  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

President  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

1906     Edward  F.  Swift  'Y^ 

Vice-President  Swift  &  Co. 

1901  Louis  F.  Swift  J 

President  Swift  &  Co.  |       " 

1902  Charles  H.  Thorne  / 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  ^k^ 

1017     Robert  J.  Thorne 

President,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

1899     Frederic  W.  Upham 

President  Consumers  Company 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 


1897     Charles  H.  Wacker 

Real  Estate 

1915  Ezra  J.  Warner 

Vice-President  and  Secretary  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1916  Frank  O.  Wetmore 

President  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1912     Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Vice-President  Union  Trust  Co. 

1905     John  E.  Wilder 

Vice-President  Wilder  &  Co. 

1916     Oliver  T.  Wilson 

Wilson  Brothers 

1896  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Walter  H.  Wilson  &  Co. 

1918     Wallace  C.  Winter 

Broker. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

1899     Arthur  T.  Aldis 

Real  Estate 

1901     J.  Ogden  Armour  s/ 

President  Armour  &  Co.  /\ 

1899     Edward  E.  Ayer  vo/ 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co.     f\ 

1882     Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

1881     J.  Harley  Bradley 

217  North  Desplaines  Street 

1901  William  L.  Brown 

President  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co. 

1899     Rensselaer  W.  Cox 

President  Pioneer  Cooperage  Co. 

1904     J.  J.  Dau 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1897  Albert  J.  Earling 

President  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co. 

1902  James  B.  Forgan 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1877     William  A.  Fuller 

112  W.  Adams  St. 


1878     Marvin  Hughitt 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co 
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1900     Charles  H.  Hulburd 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

1899     Samuel  Insull 

President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1898     David  B.  Jones 

President  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 

1897  Alexander  A.  MeCormick 

Alderman 

1896     John  J.  Mitchell 

President  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

1902     Edwin  A.  Potter 

76  West  Monroe  Street 

1898  Edward  P.  Ripley 

President  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 

1899  John  A.  Spoor 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Union  Stobk  Yard  and  Transit  Co. 

1896     Charles  L.  Strobel 

President  Strobel  Steel  Construction  Co. 


NON-RESIDENT  MEMBERS 

1902 


1896     Nelson  P.  Bigelow 

Bigelow,  Arkansas 

1896     Richard  M.  Bissell 

Hartford 

1895     Robert  C.  Clowry 

New  York 

1902     Charles  R.  Crane 

New  York 

1902     Frederic  A.  Delano 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1880    The   Right    Hon. 

Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie 

Scotland 

1880     Lyman  J.  Gage 

Point  Loma,  Cal. 

1902     John  F.  Harris 

New  York 

1898     Charles  H.  Hodges 

Detroit 

1894     Melville  E.  Stone 

New  York 


1896 


1898 


1878 


1896 


1902 


1902 


1899 


Edward  D.  Kenna 

New  York 

William  Kent 

Kentfield,  Cal. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Franklin  MacVeagh 

Washington,  D.  C. 

John  F.  Morron 

New  York 

Charles  D.  Norton 

New  York 

Frank  B.  Noyes 

Washington,  D.  C. 

James    Gamble 
Rogers 


New  York 


1896     H.  Gordon  Selfridge 

London 
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DECEASED   MEMBERS 


RETIRED   MEMBERS 

1877     John  M.  Clark 

1887     Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 

1877     Henry  J.  Macfarland 


DECEASED   MEMBERS 

Solomon  Albert  Smith November 

Edward  Swan  Stickney March 

James  Monroe  Walker January 

Richard  C.  Meldrum April 

George  Armour June 

John  Clark  Coonley       ......         October 

Charles  Palmer  Kellogg April 

Anson  Stager March 

John  Winkinson  McGenniss May 

George  Clinton  Clarke April 

Martin  Ryerson September 

John  Crerar October 

William  Emerson  Strong April 

Uri  Balcom November 

John  Burroughs  Drake November 

Charles  Mather  Henderson      ....        January 

Edson  Keith November, 

James  Wheeler  Oakley January 

Henry  Baldwin  Stone July 

George  Mortimer  Pullman       ....         October 

Louis  Wampold February 

Henry  William  King April 

John  DeKoven April 

William  Charles  Dustin  Grannis   .      .      .  August 

Robert  Alexander  Waller February 

George  Walker  Meeker April 
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1879 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1887 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
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Charles  Fargo October,  1900 

Philip  Danforth  Armour January,  1901 

John  Wesley  Doane March,  1901 

Alexander  Caldwell  McClurg         ....        April,  1901 

John  Spragins  Hannah July,  1901 

Anthony  Frederick  Seeberger  .      .      .      .      .         July,  1901 

John  James  Janes August,  1901 

Dunlap  Smith December,  1901 

Nathaniel  Kellogg  Fairbank March,  1903 

Charles  Benjamin  Farwell        ...      .    September,  1903 

William  Taylor  Baker October,  1903 

William  Gold  Hibbard October,  1903 

Elias  Taylor  Watkins December,  1903 

Christoph  Hotz January,  1904 

Hermon  Beardsley  Butler  .      .      .      .      .       February,  1904 

Eugene  Gary March,  1904 

Levi  Zeigler  Leiter  June,  1904 

George  Clarke  Walker April,  1905 

Elbridge  Gerry  Keith May,  1905 

Graeme  Stewart June,  1905 

Rockwell  King July,  1905 

William  Chisholm December,  1905 

Marshall  Field January,  1906 

William  Rainey  Harper January,  1906 

Peter  Schuttler September,  1906 

James  Herron  Eckels April,  1907 

Orrin  Woodward  Potter May,  1907 

John  M.  Durand November,  1907 

Francis  Bolles  Peabody January,  1908 

Andrew  Brown August,  1908 

Leslie  Carter September,  1908 

Charles  Frederick  Kimball       ....         January,  1909 

Otho  S.  A.  Sprague February,  1909 

Charles  Leffingwell  Bartlett     .      .      .      .      .     March,  1909 

Turlington  W.  Harvey September,  1909 
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DECEASED   MEMBERS 


Thomas  Murdoch December,  1909 

Henry  Homes  Porter March,  1910 

Erskine  Mason  Phelps        May,  1910 

James  Lawrence  Houghteling        ....         July,  1910 

Paul  Morton January,  1911 

Joseph  Tilton  Bowen March,  1911 

Augustus  Alvord  Carpenter     ....    September,  1911 

Robert  Mather October,  1911 

Richard  T.  Crane January,  1912 

John  W.  G.  Cofran January,  1912 

Frederick  Greeley January,  1912 

James  T.  Harahan January,  1912 

Daniel  H.  Burnham June,  1912 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler August,  1912 

Thies  J.  Lefens         April,  1913 

Clarence  Buckingham August,  1913 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford January,  1914 

Byron  L.  Smith March,  1914 

Franklin  H.  Head June,  1914 

William  S.  Warren August,  1914 

Darius  Miller August,  1914 

Albert  Arnold  Sprague January,  1915 

Norman  B.  Ream February,  1915 

William  H.  Rand June,  1915 

Edwin  G.  Foreman August,  1915 

Charles  H.  Conover November,  1915 

Charles  R.  Corwith December,  1915 

Henry  Baird  Favill February,  1916 

Enos  M.  Barton May,  1916 

William  A.  Gardner May,  1916 

Murry  Nelson  January,  1917 

Edward  A.  Turner June,  1917 

George  E.  Adams October,  1917 

Homer  A.  Stillwell June,  1918 
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Officers 
of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS   CLUB.  ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


OFFICERS 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

Levi  Z.  Leiter 1877-1878 

John  W.  Doane 1878-1879 

John  W.  Doane 1879-1880 

Orrin  W.  Potter ,  1880-1881 

Albert  A.  Sprague      .      ...      .      .      .      .      .      .  1881-1882 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter 1882-1883 

John  M.  Clark 1883-1884 

Franklin  MacVeagh  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  1884-1885 

Lyman  J.  Gage 1885-1886 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 1886-1887 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford        .      .      .      ....      .  1887-1888 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson     ...      .      .      .      .      .      .  1888-1889 

Elbridge  G.  Keith      . .      .  1889-1890 

Marvin  Hughitt    . .      .      .  1890-1891 

TurHngton  W.  Harvey     . .  1891-1892 

Alexander  C.  McClurg .  1892-1893 

William  T.  Baker .      .  1893-1894 

Henry  W.  King     .      .      .      .      . 1894-1895 

Francis  B.  Peabody .      .  1895-1896 

John  J.  Glessner 1896-1897 

Eugene  Gary    . 1897-1898 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick      .      .      . 1898-1899 

William  J.  Chalmers 1899-1900 

WiUiam  A.  Fuller       ..........  1900-1901 

David  B.  Jones 1901-1902 

Martin  A.  Ryerson 1902-1903 

J.  Harley  Bradley       .      . .  1903-1904 

Edward  B.  Butler 1904-1905 

George  E.  Adams 1905-1906 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB 

1896-1907 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr 1896-1897 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr 1897-1898 

Harry  G.  Selfridge 1898-1899 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 1899-1900 

Hermon  B.  Butler 1900-1901 

Richard  M.  Bissell 1901-1902 

Alexander  A.  McCormick 1902-1903 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1903-1904 

Alfred  L.  Baker 1904-1905 

Charles  H.  Wacker 1905-1906 

Charles  D.  Norton '.      .      :      .  1906-1907 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
1907-1918 

John  V.  Farwell 1907-1908 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1908-1909 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 1909-1910 

David  R.  Forgan 1910-1911 

Frederic  A.  Delano 1911-1912 

Clyde  M.  Carr 1912-1913 

Benjamin  Carpenter 1913-1914 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 1914-1915 

John  W.  Scott 1915-1916 

James  B.  Forgan 1916-1917 

Harrison  B.  Riley 1917-1918 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 1918-1919 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

JohnW.Doane 1877-1878 

Anson  Stager 1878-1879 

Nathaniel  K.  Fairbank 1879-1880 
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Albert  A.  Sprague 1880-1881 

Murry  Nelson 1881-1882 

Marvin  Hu'ghitt 1882-1883 

George  M.  Pullman 1883-1884 

George  M.  Pullman 1884-1885 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 1885-1886 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford 1886-1887 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 1887-1888 

Elbridge  C.  Keith 1888-1889 

Marvin  Hughitt 1889-1890 

Turlington  W.  Harvey 1890-1891 

Alexander  C.  McClurg 1891-1892 

William  T.  Baker 1892-1893 

John  B.  Drake 1893-1894 

George  C.  Walker 1894-1895 

Henry  B.  Stone 1895-1896 

Eugene  Cary 1896-1897 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick 1897-1898 

H.  N.  Higinbotham 1898-1899 

Martin  A.  Ryerson 1899-1900 

David  B.  Jones 1900-1901 

Edward  E.  Ayer 1901-1902 

J.  Harley  Bradley 1902-1903 

Edward  B.  Butler 1903-1904 

George  E.  Adams 1904-1905 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr 1905-1906 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB 

1896-1907 

Dunlap  Smith 1896-1897 

Dunlap  Smith 1897-1898 

Leslie  Carter 1898-1899 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1899-1900 

Graeme  Stewart 1900-1901 

Arthur  Meeker 1901-1902 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 1902-1903 
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Alexander  H. Re  veil 
Charles  H.  Wacker 
Frank  H.  Armstrong 
John  R.  Morron    . 


1903-1904 
1904-1905 
1905-1906 
1906-1907 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1907-1918 

John  R.  Morron    .      .      .      .....      .      .      .  1907-1908 

Albert  J.  Earling  .      .      ...      .....      .  1908-1909 

Bernard  E.  Sunny .      ...  1909-1910 

Frank  H.Jones     .      .      .      .      .      .      ....      .  1910-1911 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 1911-1912 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart   .      .      .      .      .      ....      .  1912-1913 

Charles  H.  Thorne .      .      .  1913-1914 

William  L.  Brown .  1914-1915 

Victor  F.  Lawson        .      .      .      .......  1915-1916 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley      .      .......      .  1916-1917 

Louis  A.  Ferguson .      .      .      .  1917-1918 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert .      .  1918-1919 

TREASURERS  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

Murry  Nelson       ...      ......      .      .  1877-1878 

Murry  Nelson       .........      .      .  1878-1879 

Murry  Nelson 1879-1880 

Murry  Nelson 1880-1881 

William  T.  Baker 1881-1882 

Anthony  F.  Seeberger 1882-1883 

Anthony  F.  Seeberger      .      ...      .      .      .      .      .  1883-1884 

John  B.  Drake .  1884-1885 

Louis  Wampold 1885-1886 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson .  1886-1887 

William  Munro 1887-1888 

William  Munro     .      . 1888-1889 

William  Munro 1889-1890 
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Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 1890-1891 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1891-1892 

Henry  J.  Macfarland .  1892-1893 

Henry  J.  Macfarland .  1893-1894 

Henry  J.  Macfarland .  1894-1895 

Henry  J.  Macfarland .  1895-1896 

Henry  J.  Macfarland .      .      .  1896-1897 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1897-1898 

Henry  J.  Macfarland .      .  1898-1899 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1899-1900 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1900-1901 

Charles  F.  Kimball     .      .      .      '. 1901-1902 

Charles  F.  Kimball 1902-1903 

Charles  F.  Kimball 1903-1904 

Elbridge  G.  Keith 1904-1905 

Ernest  A.  Hamill 1905-1906 

TREASURERS  OF  THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB 

1896-1907 

Charles  R.  Corwith 1896-1897 

Charles  R.  Corwath 1897-1898 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow       . 1898-1899 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow ...  1899-1900 

Edwin  G.  Foreman .      .      .  1900-1901 

Alfred  L.  Baker .  1901-1902 

Alfred  L.  Baker 1902-1903 

Harod  F.  McCormick 1903-1904 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley      .      .      ...      .      .      .      .  1904-1905 

David  R.  Forgan 1905-1906 

William  E.  Clow 1906-1907 

TREASURERS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1907-1918 

David  R.  Forgan 1907-1908 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 1908-1909 

Charles  G.  Dawes 1909-1910 
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Francis  C.  Farwell 1910-1911 

John  J.  Mitchell 1911-1912 

Stanley  Field 1912-1913 

Albert  A.  Sprague,  2nd 1913-1914 

Arthur  Meeker 1914-1915 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 1915-1916 

Joseph  E.  Otis 1916-1917 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 1917-1918 

John  E.  Wilder 1918-1919 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

George  C.  Clarke 1877-1878 

George  C.  Clarke 1878-1879 

George  C.  Clarke 1879-1880 

George  C.  Clarke 1880-1881 

George  C.  Clarke 1881-1882 

George  C.  Clarke 1882-1883 

George  C.  Clarke 1883-1884 

George  C.  Clarke 1884-1885 

John  J.  Janes  1885-1886 

John  J.  Janes  1886-1887 

John  J.  Janes 1887-1888 

John  J.  Janes 1888-1889 

John  J.  Janes 1889-1890 

John  J.  Janes  1890-1891 

John  J.  Janes 1891-1892 

John  J.  Janes  1892-1893 

John  J.  Janes  1893-1894 

John  J.  Janes  1894-1895 

John  J.  Janes 1895-1896 

John  J.  Janes 1896-1897 

John  J.  Janes 1897-1898 

John  J.  Janes  1898-1899 

John  J.  Janes 1899-1900 

John  J.  Janes  1900-1901 
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OFFICERS 


Rollin  A.  Keyes 1901-1902 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1902-1903 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1903-1904 

Charles  H.  Hulburd 1904-1905 

Benjamin  Carpenter 1905-1906 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB 

1896-1907 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1896-1897 

Walter  H.  Wilson  - 1897-1898 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1898-1899 

Alexander  A.  McCormick     ........  1899-1900 

Hugh  J.  McBirney 1900-1901 

Benjamin  Carpenter 1901-1902 

W.  Vernon  Booth 1902-1903 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 1903-1904 

Charles  D.  Norton 1904-1905 

Charles  D.  Norton 1905-1906 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 1906-1907 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
1907-1918 

John  W.  Scott 1907-1908 

John  W.  Scott 1908-1909 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 1909-1910 

Edward  F.  Carry 1910-1911 

Edward  F.  Carry 1911-1912 

Walter  B.  Smith 1912-1913 

Walter  B.  Smith 1913-1914 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 1914-1915 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 1915-1916 

Alfred  Cowles 1916-1917 

Alfred  Cowles 1917-1918 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 1918-1919 
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Subjects  of  Meetings 
of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB,    ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


SUBJECTS   OF    MEETINGS  OF 
THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

1907 

George  E.  Adams,  President 

April  6. —  One -Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  City  and  the  State. 

BT.  HONORABLE  JAMES  BRYCE,  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR. 

April  27. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seventh  Regular  and 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 

1907-08 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  President 
May  31. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  General  Baron  Kuroki. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  W.  GREELT,  TJ.  8.  A.,  COMMANDER   OF   THE   NORTHERN 
division;  HONORABLE  GEORGE  E.  ADAMS. 

November  9. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  the  German 
Empire. 

DR.  K.  G.  RUDOLPH  LEONHARD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRESLAU. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  Labor. 

JOHN  GOLDEN,  PRESIDENT  UNITED  TEXTILE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Possibilities  of  Industrial  Education  in  America. 

HENRY   8.    PRITCHETT,    PRESIDENT   CARNEGIE    FOUNDATION   FOR   THE    AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  TEACHING. 
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December  14. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Public  Domain. —  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HONORABLE  ETHAN  A.  HITCHCOCK,  EX-SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Forestry,  Irrigation,  and  Public  Lands. 

GEORGE  H.  MAXWELL,  EXECUTIVE  CHAIRMAN,  THE  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundredth  Regular  Meeting. 

The  Principles  of  Infection  and  the  Tuberculosis  Prob- 
lem. 

DR.  L.  HEKTOEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  INFECTIOUS 
diseases;  DR.  HENRY  BAIRD  FAVILL;  DR.  FRANK  BILLINGS;  DR.  WILLIAM 
A.  EVANS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  HEALTH  OF  CHICAGO. 

January  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  First  Regular  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 

March  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Second  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Government  and  Business. 

WOODROW  WILSON,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

April  4. —  Two  Hundred  and  Third  Regular  Meeting. 
Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 

May  2. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regular  and  Thirtieth 
Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

1908-09 
RoLLiN  A.  Keyes,  President 

November  3. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  to  receive  returns  of  election. 

November  14, —  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Public  Schools  of  our  Large  Cities;  their  Admin- 
istration and  Curriculum. 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW   YORK. 

fool 


SUBJECTS   OF  MEETINGS 


December  12. —  Two  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Psychologist  and  the  Practical  Life. 

PROFESSOR  HUGO  MUNSTEKBEHG  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

January  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regular  Meeting. 
Parole,  Probation,  and  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

MAJOR  R.  W.  CLAUGHRY  OF  FT.  LEAVENWORTH. 
JUDGE  ALBERT  C.  BARNES  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  CHARLES  S.  CUTTING  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

The  People  and  the  Courts. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

April  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regular  and  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Club  guests  of  Mr.  John  J.  Glessner  at  his  home,  1800 
Prairie  Avenue. 


1909-10 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  President 

June  5. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Honorable  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  The  Hon- 
orable Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War. 

September  16. —  Special  Meeting. 

Luncheon  in  honor  of  William  Howard  Taft,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

November  6. —  Two  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Work  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

SENATOR  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 
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December. —  Omitted. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  D.  NORTON. 
MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACKER. 
ALDERMAN  BERNARD  W.  SNOW. 

February  19. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
Employers'  Liability  and  Industrial  Insurance. 

THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  NAGEL,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
GEORGE  M.  GILLETTE,  MEMBER  OF  MINNESOTA  EMPLOYEES*  COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION. 

March  26. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
A  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  P.  DILLINGHAM,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IMMIGRA- 
TION COMMISSION. 

JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PBOTECTION 
OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

April  9. —  Two    Hundred    and    Fourteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 


1910-11 
David  R.  Forgan,  President 
June  4. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Cincinnati. 

November  12. —  Two    Hundred    and    Fifteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED  meeting:     The    Commercial    Club:    Its    Past, 
Present,  and  Future. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNER. 
MR.  FRANK  H.  JONES. 
MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 
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December  10. —  Two    Hundred    and    Sixteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Government  of  Cities  by  Commission. 

JOHN  MACVICAR,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITT 

OF  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

H.  BALDWIN  RICE,  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITT  OF  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

WALTER  H.  WILSON,  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

January  26. —  Two    Hundred    and    Seventeenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

Increasing    Cost    of   Armaments    and    Rising    Cost    of 
Living. 

HONORABLE'W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

February  25. —  Two    Hundred    and   Eighteenth   Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Aldrich  Plan  for  Banking  Legislation. 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

March. —  Omitted. 

April  8. —  Two    Hundred    and    Nineteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 


1911-12 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  President 

October  10. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Exhibition  of  material  on  industrial  education  collected 
in  Europe  by  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Educational  Ad- 
viser of  the  Club. 

November  11. —  Two    Hundred    and    Twentieth    Regular 
Meeting. 

Vocational  Education. 

HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  PH.  D.,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

CHARLES  H.  WINSLOW,  SPECIAL  AGENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OP  LABOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
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November  21. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report    on    Investigation    of    Industrial    Education    in 
Europe. 

EDWIN  G.  COOLEY,  LL.D.,  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISER  OF  THE  CLUB. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

MR.  RICHARD  T.  CRANE. 

General  Discussion. 

December  9. —  Two   Hundred   and   Twenty -first   Regular 
Meeting. 
closed  meeting. 

The  Trusts. 

MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 

Vocational  Education. 

MR.  WILLIAM  L.  BROWN. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Club's  Activity  in  the  Work  of  Its 
Committees. 

MR.  CLYDE  M.  CARK. 

Optimism. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNER. 

The  Welfare  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON. 

Public  Service  Corporations. 

MR.  SAMUEL  INSULL. 

Currency  Legislation  and  Currency  Reform. 

MR.  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS. 

Co-operation. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  SCOTT. 

Business. 

MR.  LOUIS  F.  SWIFT. 

Industrial  Insurance. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  THORNE, 
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January  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Children. 


How  to  Prevent  Delinquency. 


MRS.    JOSEPH    T.    BOWEN,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    JUVENILE    PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Funds  to  Parents  Act  and  How  to  Treat  Delin- 
quency. 

HON.   MERRITT  W.   PINCKNET,   CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE   CIRCUIT   COURT 
OF  COOK  COUNTY  AND  JUDGE  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

February  10. — ^Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

The  Trust  Problem. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

Taxation. 

MR.  ADOLPHUS  C.  BARTLETT. 

The  Lake  Front  Improvement. 

MR.  EDWARD  B.  BUTLER. 

Supervision  of  the  Trusts. 

MR.  DAVID  R.  FORGAN. 

Industrial  Education. 

MR.  THEODORE  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Panama  Canal. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  WILDER. 

March  16. —  Two   Hundred   and   Twenty-fourth   Regular 
Meeting. 

Education  for  National  Efficiency. 

GEORGE  E.  VINCENT,   LL.D.,   PRESIDENT    OF    THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIN- 
NESOTA. 

April  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Regular  and 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Discussion  of  Reform  of  Taxation  in  Illinois. 
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1912-13 
Clyde  M.  Carr,  President 
May  6. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  the  Ad- 
visability of  the  Club  Taking  Action  Looking  to  the  Re- 
form of  Revenue  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

November  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Regular 
Meeting. 

Necessary  Reforms  in  the  System  of  State  Taxation  in 
Illinois. 

Why  There  is  Urgent  Need  of  Reform. 

MR.  JOHN    P.  WILSON. 

Fundamental  Condition  of  Achieving  Reform. 

DR.  EDMUND    J.  JAMES,  PRESIDENT  UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

Necessary  Changes  in  Administration  to  Secure  Per- 
manent Reform. 

MR.     HARRISON    B.     RILEY,     PRESIDENT    CHICAGO    TITLE    ic    TRUST 
COMPANY. 

December  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Regu- 
lar Meeting. 
What  is  Progress  in  Politics? 

DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  PRESIDENT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Business  Future  of  the  Country. 

GOVERNOR    WOODROW    WILSON, 

President-Elect  of  the  United  States. 

February  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

MR.  JOHN    E.  WILDER. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

MR.  BERNARD    A.  ECKHART. 
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Vocational  Education. 

MR.  CLAYTON    MARK. 
MR.  EDWIN    G.  COOLET. 
MR.  EDWARD    F.  CARRY. 
MR.  ALLEN    B.  POND. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  EDWARD    B.    BUTLER. 

Stereopticon  Lecture. 

MR.    WALTER   D.    MOODY. 

March  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HON.  WALTEli  L.  FISHER,  SECRETARY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Stereopticon  Views  and   Moving   Pictures   Illustrative   of   the   Scope   and 
Work  of  The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

MR.  C.  J.  BLANCHARD,  OF  THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

April  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Regular  and 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 
Vocational  Education. 


1913-14 

Benjamin  Carpenter,  President 

November  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Diplomatic  and   Consular  Service  of   the  United 
States. 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CALHOUN,  FORMER  MINISTER  TO  CHINA. 

December  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Meeting  Ground  of  Business  and  Philanthropy. 

E.  R.  L.  GOULD,  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 
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January. —  Omitted. 

February  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty -fourth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Public  Utility  and  the  Public. 

MORTIMER  E.  COOLEY,  LL.D.,  ENG.D.,    DEAN,    DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGINEER- 
ING, UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

HON.  OWEN  P.  THOMPSON  OF  THE  STATE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  OF 
ILLINOIS. 

March  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

DR.  JESSE  BENEDICT   CARTER,   DIRECTOR   OF   THE   AMERICAN   ACADEMY   IN 
ROME. 

April  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Regular  and 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 
Plan  of  Chicago. 
Vocational  Education. 


1914-15 

Bernard  E.  Sunny,  President 

October  12. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  John  V.  Farwell,  President 
of  the  National  Citizens'  League  for  the  Promotion  of  a 
Sound  Banking  System,  and  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Vice- 
Governor  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

MR.  JAMES  B.  FORGAN. 
MR.  HARRY  A.  WHEELER. 
PROF.  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN. 
MR.  JOHN  V.  FARWELL. 
MR.  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS. 
MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 
MR.  CHARLES  G.  DAWES. 
MB.  FREDERIC  A.  DELANO. 
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November  20. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Regular 
Meeting. 
Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Government. 

WILLIAM    HOWARD    TAFT,  LL.D. 

December  12. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Urgent  Need  for  a  Federal  Budget. 

DR.  WILLIAM   H.  ALLEN. 

January  9. —  Two    Hundred    and    Thirty-ninth    Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Shipping  Bill  as  a  Means  for  the  Development  and 
Expansion  of  our  Merchant  Marine. 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  MC  ADOO,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

February  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

CLOSED    meeting. 

Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACKER. 

Vocational  Education. 

MR.  THEODORE   W.  ROBINSON. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

MR.  BERNARD    A.  ECKHART. 

Federal  Budget. 

MR.  HARRY    A.  WHEELER. 

March  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty -first  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
Some  History  and  Some  Questions. 

HENRY   DODGE    ESTABROOK,  ESQ. 

April  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Regular  and 
Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting. 


CLOSED    MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

Vocational  Education. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
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1915-16 
John  W.  Scott,  President 

September  28. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  dinner  in  honor  of  The  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

HON.  CHARLES    S.  CUTTING. 

BARON   READING   OF  ERLEIGH,    LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE   OF  ENGLAND. 

M.  ERNEST   MALLETT. 

November  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty- third  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES   H.  WACKER. 

State  Budget  and  Efficiency. 

MR.  MEDILL    MCCORMICK. 

Military  Preparedness  and  Training  Camps. 

.    MR.  HENRY   H.  PORTER. 

Discussion  of  By-Laws. 

December  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Regular 
Meeting. 

Military  Instruction  Camps. 
Citizen  Training  Camps. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD,  U.  S.  A. 

January  8. —  Two    Hundred    and    Forty-fifth    Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

State  Budget  and  Efficiency. 

MR.  HOMER   A.  STILLWELL. 

General  Discussion,  Daniels  Correspondence 
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February  12. —  Two   Hundred   and   Forty-sixth   Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Trilogy  of  Democracy. 

DARWIN    P.  KINGSLEY,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

March  11. —  Two    Hundred    and    Forty -seventh   Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Institute  for  Government  Research. 

DR.  FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL 

RESEARCH,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

MR.    RAYMOND    B.    FOSDICK,    SECRETARY    INSTITUTE     FOR     GOVERNMENT 

RESEARCH. 

April  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Regular  and 
Thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

1916-1917 
James  B.  Forgan,  President 
April  27. —  Special  Meeting. 
Military  Preparedness 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  FRANK  S.    DICKSON. 
COLONEL   JOSEPH    B.    SANBORN. 
COLONEL   MILTON    J.    FOREMAN. 
CAPTAIN    EDWARD    A.    EVERS. 

November  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Proceedings  and  Procedure  in  Congress. 

CONGRESSMAN   JAMES   R.    MANN. 

December  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

Views  on  Military  Preparedness  as  Modified  by  Texas 
Campaign. 

MAJOR  ABEL  DAVIS,  ILLINOIS  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

COLONEL    MILTON    J.    FOREMAN,    ILLINOIS    NATIONAL    GUARD. 
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January  13. —  Two  Hundred  Fifty-first  Regular  Meeting. 
Work  of  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

HONORABLE    EDWARD    N.    HURLEY,    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMISSION. 

February  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 
Military  Training  in  Camps  and  Schools. 

MAJOR    GENERAL    THOMAS    H.    BARRY,  U.  S.  A. 
MAJOR    PAUL    B.    MALONE,    U.  S.  A. 
CAPTAIN    EDGAR    Z.    STEEVER,    U.  S.  A. 

April  7. —  Two    Hundred    Fifty-third    Regular    Meeting 
Government  and  Business. 

HONORABLE    PAUL    M.  WARBURG,    VICE-GOVERNOR,  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD,    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

May  5. —  Two  Hundred   and  Fifty -fourth  Regular  Meet- 
ing and  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Consideration   of   reports   of   Officers   and   Committees 
for  Club  Year  1916-1917. 

1917-1918 
Harrison  B.  Riley,  President 

November  10. — Two    Hundred    and    Fifty-fifth    Regular 
Meeting. 

Financial  and  Economic  Relations  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

BARON    TENETARO    MEGATA    AND    THE    SPECIAL    FINANCE    COMMISSION 
FROM   JAPAN. 

December  8. — Two     Hundred     an     Fifty-sixth     Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Problems  of  the  War. 

HONORABLE    MEDILL   MCCORMICK. 

January  5. — Two    Hundred    and    Fifty-seventh    Regular 
Meeting. 
Business  Problems  During  and  After  the  War. 

JUDGE  ELBERT  H.  GARY. 
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February  16. — Two   Hundred   and   Fifty-eighth   Regular 
Meeting. 
Ideals  of  the  World  War. 

SIR  WALTER  ROPER  LAWRENCE. 

March  9. — Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Centennial  Year. 

HONORABLE  FRANK  O.  LOWDEN,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  . 

April  20. — Two  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Regular  Meeting 
and  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Consideration  of  reports  of  Oflficers  and  Committees  for 
Club  Year  1917-1918. 

NOTE 

(From  Year-Book  of  1909) 

The  list  of  meetings  and  subjects  gives  only  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  acitivites  of  The  Commercial  Club  and 
The  Merchants  Club,  but  indicates  that  they  have  extended 
over  municipal,  state,  and  national  affairs,  and  have  in- 
cluded governmental,  commercial  and  educational,  moral, 
charitable  and  esthetic  subjects. 

For  many  years  The  Commercial  Club  confined  its 
efforts  to  discussions  and  suggestions,  with  a  distinct  policy 
not  to  take  up  and,  as  a  Club,  conduct  any  particular  work, 
and  only  occasionally  has  it  departed  from  this  policy. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  meetings  that 
have  been  held  by  the  two  Clubs,  it  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  each  one  has  helped  to  forward  some  good  end, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  the  initial  and  moving  causes 
of  important  accomplishments.  It  would  be  invidious 
and  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
these   meetings    or    say    which   was   the   most   important, 
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bearing  in  mind  that,  in  any  great  permanent  work,  the 
prime  necessity  is  for  forming  public  opinion  before  there 
can  be  any  accompHshment. 

Perhaps  the  meetings  from  which  The  Commercial 
Club's  influence  was  most  directly  and  speedily  felt 
were  those  that  resulted  in  founding  the  Chicago  Man- 
ual Training  School;  in  presenting  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  site  for  Fort  Sheridan,  and,  to  the  State, 
the  site  for  the  Second  Regiment  Armory;  in  the  prose- 
cution and  punishment  of  certain  county  and  municipal 
oflicials;  in  the  original  efforts  for  legislation  for  the  Drain- 
age Canal;  in  its  early  advocacy  and  support  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition;  in  raising  endowment  funds 
for  the  Illinois  Manual  Training  School  at  Glenwood 
and  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys;  also  in  present- 
ing to  the  city  a  site  for  public  playgrounds  at  Chicago 
Avenue  and  Lincoln  Street.  The  meetings  from  which 
The  Merchants  Club's  influence  was  most  directly  felt 
were  those  that  resulted  in  establishing  the  First  State 
Pawners'  Society;  in  the  inquiry  into  the  City's  account- 
ing methods  that  resulted  in  new  and  improved  systems; 
and  most  of  all,  in  its  earnest  efforts  to  amend  the  general 
school  law  in  order  to  provide  improvements  in  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education;  and  in  the  inception  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Plan,  which  work  was  later  contin- 
ued by  the  united  Commercial  Club  and  Merchants  Club. 
The  joint  effort  of  both  Clubs  resulted  in  presenting  to 
the  United  States  Government  a  site  for  the  Naval  Train- 
ing School  at  Lake  Bluff,  and  in  establishing  a  street  clean- 
ing bureau  for  the  City. 

These  and  other  philanthropic  and  public-spirited 
works  of  these  two  Clubs,  now  merged  into  one,  have 
involved  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  have  been  potent  in  many  reforms 
and  improvements. 
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Proceedings  of  Regular  and  Special  Meetings 
Club  Year  1917-1918 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE    MERCHANTS     CLUB.    ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 

255th  Regular  Meeting Financial  and  Economic  Relations. 

November  10,  1917  of  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

256th  Regular  Meeting The  Problems  of  the  War. 

December  8,  1917. 

257th  Regular  Meeting Business  Problems  During  and  After  the 

January  5,  1918.  War. 

258th  Regular  Meeting Ideals  of  the  World  War. 

February  16,  1918. 

259th  Regular  Meeting The  Centennial  Year. 

March  9,  1918. 

260th  Regular  and  40th  Annual  Meeting 

(closed) Presentation  of  Annual  Reports. 

April  20,  1918. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FIFTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  November  10,  1917 
Open  Meeting:    President  Riley  Presiding 
Invocation:    Reverend  George  Craig  Stewart 

PROGRAM 

Financial  and  Economic  Relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan 

Baron  Tenataro  Megata 
and  the  Special  Finance  Commission  from  Japan 

President  Riley:  To  our  honored  guests  from  abroad 
and  at  home  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commercial  Club,  friends 
all,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  greeting. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  special  financial  commission  of 
Japan  who  visit  us  tonight  and  honor  us  by  being  our  guests 
are  our  class  of  people;  and  in  saying  so  I  perhaps  arrogate 
to  ourselves  qualities  which  they  possess  and  which  we  do 
not.  But  what  I  mean  is  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  finan- 
cial world,  as  are  we;  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world,  as  are  we.  Some  of  them  have  served  their  country 
under  arms,  as  have  some  of  us.  They  have  more  recently 
than  we  felt  the  pangs  arising  from  major  wars,  felt  the 
sorrow  and  the  anguish  and  surprise  which  we  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  master. 

They  think  in  our  terms.  The  only  difference  that  occurs 
to  me  is  that  some  of  them  are  admittedly  lawyers,  while 
in  this  club,  to  my  knowledge,  only  two  have  been  permitted 
to  camoufiage  their  way  into  these  sacred  precincts.  They 
have  come  on  no  diplomatic  mission,  or  they  would  not 
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have  come  to  us,  because,  however  capable  we  may  assume 
ourselves  to  be,  the  power  to  settle  questions  of  state  does 
not  rest  in  the  hands  of  this  body. 

Other  men  of  our  race  and  other  men  of  their  race  have 
exhibited  in  these  days,  first  of  all,  indications  of  sound 
sense,  common  sense,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Japan 
and  of  the  United  States.  As  I  take  it,  no  greater  pro- 
nouncement has  been  made  in  recent  times,  and  the  times 
are  full  of  pronouncements,  than  that  made  at  Washing- 
ton last  week,  which  applied  the  common  sense  principles 
of  live  and  let  live  to  the  relationship  between  Japan  and 
ourselves. 

We  have  been  sticklers  for  our  so-called  Monroe  Doc- 
trine,—  and  why.f^  Not  that  we  wish  to  wield  the  strong  arm 
over  lesser  countries  on  this  continent,  not  that  we  assumed 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  smallest  state  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  but  because  we  could  see  plainly  that  if  the 
armed  nations  of  Europe  obtained  a  foot-hold  in  our  vicinity 
our  relationship  to  international  life  would  be  immediately 
changed.  And  so  what  great  thing  was  it  for  the  American 
nation  to  recognize  the  fact  that  if  the  armed  nations  of 
Europe  obtained  a  foot-hold  on  the  shores  adjoining  Japan, 
and  that  presented  a  hostile  menace  to  Japan,  which  for 
purposes  of  self  preservation  they  were  bound  at  all  hazards 
to  resist.  Why  should  that  be  right  with  us  and  wrong  with 
them.  In  this  body  there  would  be  found  no  one  brave 
enough  to  attempt  to  distinguish. 

We  have  known  for  many  years  in  our  country  of  an 
attempt  to  steel  our  hearts  against  Japan.  Where  the  plan 
originated, —  because  it  was  a  plan  —  whither  it  was  di- 
rected,—  because  it  had  direction, —  we  knew  not.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  now,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  as  a 
part  of  this  40-year  old  plan  to  subdue  the  universe,  chicane 
was  not  limited  to  European  waters,  trickery  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  European  continent,  and  the  power  of  sug- 
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gestion  through  easily  purchasable  media  has  been  used 
in  this  country, —  and  has  failed. 

Within  the  life  time  of  the  man  who  sits  at  my  right, — 
our  honored  guest,  the  head  of  the  Special  Commission, — 
within  his  life  time,  Japan  has  forsaken  her  conservatism 
of  centuries,  has  accepted  the  offered  hand  of  the  United 
States,  has  become  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  nations,  and  I 
challenge  any  nation  to  show  in  the  last  sixty  years  such 
wonderful  progress  as  that  nation  has  made. 

Stop  and  think,  if  you  will.  During  that  sixty  years 
has  Japan  ever  misled  us  or  anyone  else.^^  Has  she  indulged 
in  indirection  .f^  Has  she  led  us  to  believe  her  principles  were 
one  way  when,  in  fact,  they  pointed  another.'^  Where  is  the 
nation  in  the  whole  world  that  has  hewn  a  course  so  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  rectitude,  of  gentlemanly 
conduct,  of  high  ideals,  of  absolute  adherence  to  word, 
to  intimation,  to  thought,  as  has  the  country  represented 
by  our  honored  guests  tonight. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  no  idle  compliment, —  because  these 
are  not  days  for  compliment, —  it  is  with  the  feeling  that 
all  of  us  have,  of  oppression  and  surprise,  perhaps  of  in- 
dignation, that  we,  who  have  meant  righteousness  and 
justice  to  all  the  world,  fair  dealing,  open  conduct,  hearty 
sympathy  with  nations  east  and  west,  should  find  ourselves 
dragged  from  our  ways  of  peace  into  a  maelstrom  of  war, — 
which  we  did  not  seek,  and  which  we  do  not  fear. 

Japan  led  the  way.  She  did  her  part.  We,  hoping  against 
hope,  feeling  the  love  and  reverence  that  we  used  to  feel 
for  that  nation  which  endeared  itself  to  all  the  world  by  its 
kindliness  and  love  for  little  children,  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  the  historical  Germany  which  we  all  knew 
and  all  loved  could  run  mad. 

Our  methods  of  life,  our  mode  of  thought,  our  interests 
are  all  changed.  From  peaceful  development  in  honest 
competition  and  reasonable  harmony  with  our  sister  nations 
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east  and  west,  we  are  drawing  on  the  mail  and  lifting  the 
armed  hand. 

As  a  nation  we  fear  it  not.  As  individuals  it  grips  our 
hearts.  Because  today,  our  sons,  our  neighbors'  sons,  go 
out  to  lay  down  their  lives; —  and  for  what.'^  From  our 
position,  for  everything:  for  honesty,  justice,  religion,  fair- 
dealing,  to  oppose  the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right.  But 
for  what  on  the  other  side.^^  What  righteous,  what  religious, 
what  moral  object  could  ever  have  been  hoped  to  be  obtained 
by  those  now  our  enemies,  formerly  our  friends,  who  have 
defied  the  laws  of  God,  of  man,  of  morality,  of  humanity.'^ 

Our  visitors  must  expect  us  to  show  ourselves  in  our 
true  colors.  It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  them  as  to  our 
other  allies,  to  lay  bare  our  souls  and  our  thoughts.  That 
same  close  adherence  to  the  line  of  right  conduct  which  we 
habitually  use  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  men  is  not  out 
of  place  in  our  intercourse  with  nations. 

And  they  will  find,  alas,  that  we  are  a  provincial  nation. 
I  could  not  but  recognize  it  tonight  when  these  gentlemen 
at  my  right  and  at  my  left  sang  our  national  hymns.  They 
speak  our  language;  they  have  been  educated  in  our  in- 
stitutions; and  with  what  hopeless  ignorance  we  attempt  to 
appraise  them, —  because  we  must  appraise  them. 

We  are  provincial  in  this;  that  we  suspect  all  that  we 
do  not  understand.  And  it  is  not  true  alone  in  other  sister 
nations.  It  is  true  among  ourselves.  We,  who  represent  capi- 
tal, perhaps,  do  not  understand  labor,  and  we  suspect  them. 
Labor,  which  is  ignorant  of  that  which  is  good  and  noble  in 
our  aspirations,  suspect  us.  All  of  us  urbanites  suspect  the 
farmer.  We  say  he  will  not  volunteer,  he  cannot  be  drafted, 
he  does  not  subscribe  to  liberty  bonds,  and  he  won't  even 
haul  his  grain  to  market.  No  greater  misunderstanding, 
let  me  say  in  passing,  has  ever  been  given  utterance. 

This  war  must  be  won,  or  lost,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  battle,  but  in  those  other  fields,  those  broad  fields  which 
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God  has  blessed  us  with.  It  is  not  true  that  the  farmer's  boy 
does  not  volunteer.  The  first  casualty  list  from  the  trenches 
gave  one  farmer's  boy  and  two  city  boys  of  the  killed. 

Captain  Moffett  will  tell  you,  if  he  will,  that  that  wonder- 
ful camp  of  his  on  the  north  shore  is  crowded  with  the 
farmers'  boys.  And  that  it  is  nothing  surprising,  because 
the  farmer's  boy  wants  to  be  in  the  big  show. 

The  farmer  boy's  father  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
government  and  has  said  "You  must  stay  at  home  because 
bountiful  crops  are  as  essential  as  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  ammunition."  The  conflict  goes  on  between  the  farmer 
and  his  son  as  it  goes  on  between  you  and  your  son. 

We  say  that  the  farmer  must  increase  his  crops, —  and 
we  say  it  lightly.  If  we  say  to  you,  that  you  must  increase 
your  business,  you  immediately  look  for  new  capital,  ad- 
ditional buildings,  additional  personnel.  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  that  if  the  farmer  increases  his  crops  he  must  make 
the  investment  this  year  in  the  hope  of  reward  next  year. 
To  plow  new  lands,  to  break  new  prairies,  requires  more 
machinery  than  to  handle  that  which  is  already  under  the 
fallow  and  under  the  plow.  Can  the  farmer  use  his  money 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  which  is  his  prime  duty,  pro- 
ducing crops,  and  at  the  same  time  have  money  left  for 
other  things? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  farmers  in  the 
northern  tier  of  counties  have  money  once  a  year?  Do  you 
realize  why  it  is  that  the  first  liberty  loan  in  June  was  a 
failure  and  in  September  in  North  Dakota,  the  most  radical 
of  all  our  states,  was  over  subscribed  80  per  cent.^^  Can  you 
realize  why  that  is?  Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  A.  B.  C.  In  June 
they  had  no  money.  In  September  they  did;  their  crops 
were  reaped. 

We  say  they  should  bring  their  crops  to  market.  We 
forget  that  in  the  winter  wheat  country  winter  wheat  must 
be  planted  by  September  25th.   We  forget  that  in  the  spring 
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wheat  country  sod  must  be  broken  ere  frost  comes  in  order 
to  produce  any  possible  crop  in  the  coming  year. 

And  so  I  say  that  we  in  the  city  who  fail  to  realize  that 
in  the  farmer's  bosom  beats  the  same  heart  that  we  have 
within  ourselves,  whose  pulses  quicken  as  rapidly  as  we 
claim  ours  do,  whose  patriotism  has  stood  at  the  head  of 
patriotism  in  the  United  States  since  the  embattled  farmers 
of  1776  met  the  British  legions  at  Lexington,  do  not  know 
the  American  farmer. 

What  is  the  use?  We  are  all  of  us  in  it.  We  all  of  us 
know  it.  We  each  and  all  of  us  have  our  problems  to  work 
out  among  ourselves,  and  we  have  the  prime  duty  over  and 
above  all  to  be  true  to  ourselves  so  that  we  may  be  true  to 
our  allies. 

I  am  told  tonight  that  our  fellow  townsman,  Raymond 
Robins,  now  sojourning  in  Petrograd  says  all  is  quiet.  I 
am  told  that  things  are  improving  in  Italy.  I  am  told  that 
France,  beloved,  bleeding  France  will  continue  to  be  dear, 
to  deserve  our  love  and  to  shed  her  last  drop  of  blood.  But 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  whether  Russia  has  passed  and 
gone,  whether  the  national  courage  of  Italy  can  come  again 
or  not,  a  burden  rests  on  us  to  see  this  through,  on  us  with 
our  allies,  who  are  still  upstanding  and  unwounded, — 
Great  Britain,  France,  Japan. 

And  it  is  not  enough  that  there  shall  be  restitution.  It 
is  not  enough  that  there  shall  be  reparation.  There  shall 
and  must  be  retribution.  It  shall  not  be  said  in  the  histories 
of  the  future  that  those  crimes  that  are  condemned  in  the 
individual  can  be  condoned  in  the  mass;  that  the  violation 
of  women,  the  murder  of  children,  the  ravishing  of  fair 
lands,  the  destruction  of  ideals,  of  confidence  in  truth,  of 
written  and  spoken  engagements,  shall  exist  in  public  life 
when  we  all  denounce  it  in  private  life. 

The  mere  matter  of  multiplication  of  the  size  of  the 
unit  does  not  change  murder  to  a  virtue.   It  does  not  change 
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rape  to  a  biblical  excellency.  It  must  not  be  said  in  the  ages 
to  come  that  any  nation,  however  they  shall  have  prepared, 
how  cunningly  they  shall  have  engaged  the  world,  how 
cleverly  they  shall  have  intrigued,  can  do  the  things  that 
have  been  done  in  the  last  three  years,  and  get  away  with  it. 

If  the  pulses  of  our  fathers  course  through  our  veins,  if 
the  heart  beats  which  our  mothers  transmitted  to  us  are 
not  weakening,  if  our  love  for  right,  for  justice  and  for 
the  beautiful  is  not  fading,  it  must  be  the  idea  of  the  United 
States,  by  itself  if  need  be,  with  its  allies,  if  God  will  permit, 
to  see  this  thing  through. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  honored  guests  with  their  ex- 
perience look  on  our  amateur  ejfforts  at  this  time,  after 
years  of  neglect,  with  kindly  pity.  I  would  not  blame  them 
if  they  did.  Our  only  justification  is  that  the  love  which  we 
bear  them  we  bore  for  other  nations.  Our  intentions  were 
as  honest  toward  other  nations  as  they  were  toward  Japan. 
We  could  not  conceive  in  the  civilization  of  the  present  day 
that  these  things  could  exist.  You  and  you  and  you  have 
said  time  and  time  again  that  war  under  present  day  con- 
ditions would  be  so  horrible  it  would  be  impossible, — and 
yet  here  we  are, —  and  we  welcome  tonight  in  our  trouble 
these  firm,  devoted,  truthful  friends,  from,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  said  last  night,  a  gentleman  nation,  the  word  of 
which  was  the  word  of  a  gentleman. 

It  is  one  of  the  happy  moments  of  my  life,  this,  when 
I  can  present  to  you  our  honored  guest  Baron  Megata, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Finance  Commission  of  our  ally 
Japan. 

Baron  Tanetaro  Megata:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men: 

Since  our  passage  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  our 
landing  on  your  shores,  my  fellow-commissioners  and  I  have 
been  the  recipients  of  the  most  friendly  hospitality. 
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Your  coming  to  greet  and  meet  us  this  evening  affords 
us  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

We  are  delighted  to  be  here  in  this  great  midland  metro- 
polis of  America,  destined,  it  seems  to  me,  to  become  an 
increasingly  important  gate- way  for  commerce  to  the  Orient. 
Your  location  in  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  America,  your 
great  manufacturing  and  merchandizing  institutions,  your 
exceptional  rail  and  water  facilities  and  your  "I  Will" 
spirit  all  should  contribute  toward  the  greater  growth  of 
trade  with  the  Far  East. 

I  know  in  a  general  way  of  your  means  of  reaching 
the  Mississippi  and  I  wonder  if  the  present  means  may  not 
in  time  be  further  developed  to  permit  of  substantial  water 
shipments  from  Chicago  to  Japan  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Orient  presents  a  vast  field  for  American  products. 
Japan's  purchases  in  the  United  States  are  increasing;  this 
trade,  properly  fostered,  offers  great  possibilities.  We  urge 
your  commercial  activities  in  our  markets  on  an  expanding 
scale;  we  invite  your  consideration  of  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  Far  East.  The  appointment  and  visit  of  our 
Commission  is  a  recognition  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  Orient.  Possibly  our  efforts  may  result  in  the  formation 
of  plans  for  joint  participation  of  financial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  two  countries  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  China.  We  rely  on  your  confidence  in  our 
honest  intention  to  make  such  participation  a  mutual  affair 
and  to  invite  your  capital  to  join  with  ours  on  a  basis  of 
equality  and  fairness. 

America,  with  the  far-reaching  preparation  it  has  been 
engaged  in  making,  in  recent  months,  for  its  active  and  vig- 
orous military  participation  in  the  present  world-struggle, 
with  its  unlimited  energy  and  firm  determination  at  this 
momentous  time,  has  given  Japan  a  great  stimulus  toward 
increased  co-operative  action  for  an  early  termination  of 
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the  war.  Our  close  relation  as  allies,  fighting  in  the  same 
common  cause,  must  serve  to  cement  still  more  firmly  the 
existing  close  friendship. 

We  must  fight  this  horrible  war  through  to  the  end,  to 
victory  and  an  honorable  peace, —  and  I  fervently  hope  an 
enduring  peace. 

I  wonder  if  my  American  friends  realize  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe,  scarcely  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Imperial  succession  in  Japan.  Our  Em- 
peror was  coftfronted  with  the  responsibility  of  the  great 
decision  as  to  Japan's  position.  Should  remote  Japan  enter 
this  world- war  .f*  There  was  no  hesitation,  however,  in  tak- 
ing the  momentous  step  and  eight  days  after  Germany  had 
violated  Belgium,  whose  neutrality  was  guaranteed  by 
solemn  treaty,  Japan  declared  war. 

She  has  been  doing  her  utmost  to  protect  the  interests 
of  her  allies  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  largely  the  Japanese 
navy  that  cleared  naval  bases  from  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  and  that  has  kept  and  is  keeping  those  seas  open  to 
the  commerce  of  the  allies;  it  was  the  Japanese  navy  which 
convoyed  Australian  contingents  from  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne to  the  Suez  Canal. 

My  country  has  been  loyal  to  her  allies  and  her  honor 
and  her  sense  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  will  carry 
her  to  the  end.  She  has  been  taking  her  part  and  she  is  now 
doing  her  best  to  aid  both  militarily  and  economically. 
She  has  limitations  in  resources  and  materials,  however, 
which  are  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  her. 

A  world  upheaval,  such  as  the  present,  shakes  the 
economic  structure  from  its  very  foundations.  Both  the 
producers  of  wealth  and  wealth  itself  are  destroyed.  The 
demands  for  the  actual  military  conduct  of  the  war  in  men 
and  material  are  enormous;  the  cost  is  staggering.  The 
warring  nations  must  supply  not  only  the  needs  of  the  armies 
and  navies  but  must  provide,  through  increased  eflficiency 
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and  production,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  substantial 
economic  structure.  Each  nation  must  do  its  own  part  and 
aid  the  allies  to  its  utmost.  The  war  is  now  waged  as  a 
great  economic  druggie,  in  which  natural  resources  and 
national  wealth  are  to  be  the  deciding  factors. 

New  and  far  reaching  financial  and  economic  measures 
must  be  adopted.  Machinery  to  facilitate  international 
trade  and  finance  must  be  developed.  We  have  come  here 
to  investigate  and  study  the  measures  you  have  already 
adopted  and  to  confer  with  your  leaders  in  finance  and 
industry  regarding  plans  for  the  future.  We  feel  we  can 
profit  much  by  studying  and  conferring  here,  and  we  hope 
we  may  contribute  something  in  suggestions,  ideas  or  in- 
formation, in  return,  which  will  be  of  value  and  benefit  to 
you.  Complete  co-operation  between  the  two  nations  is 
essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  mutual  obligations  as 
allies. 

We  hope  the  result  of  our  efforts  will  be  freer  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  —  each  nation  supplying  the 
others  with  what  it  most  needs,  both  now  and  in  future. 
For  the  success  of  our  work,  we  must  depend  largely  on 
your  sympathy  and  support.  We  feel  confident  of  your 
help. 

President  Riley:  Because  journeys  are  long  and  meet- 
ings between  friends  from  opposite  sides  of  the  world  are 
rare,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  permit  a  variation  of  our  usual 
rule  and  ask  one  of  our  other  guests  to  speak  a  few  words. 
When  the  crops  were  bad  one  time  in  Scotland  and  the 
tribes  and  clans  were  driven  forth  they  stopped  in  Judea  to 
obtain  the  necessary  education,  and  they  traveled  east  and 
they  traveled  west,  and  became  bankers.  As  time  went 
on  those  who  traveled  west  became  our  Forgans,  our 
Hamills  and  our  Reynolds.  Those  who  traveled  east  became 
our  Yoneyamas. 
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Mr  Yoneyama  is  the  managing  director  of  the  principal 
bank  in  Japan.  I  trust,  I  sincerely  trust,  that  he  is  as 
able  to  detect  illicit  collateral  as  those  who  traveled  west. 
I  trust,  I  sincerely  trust,  that  he  may  be  as  able  to  hold  his 
owti  in  any  dealings  which  he  may  undertake.  I  doubt  — 
oh,  I  have  my  fears  and  doubts  —  whether  that  can  be 
possible. 

Mr.  Yoneyama  is  not  as  old  as  some  of  us,  but  he  is 
old  enough.  He  has  had  his  education  in  his  native  country 
and  in  ours.  He  knows  all  nations.  He  knows  the  banking 
business  from  the  wicket  where  they  go  in  a  little  late  to 
the  messenger's  desk  to  the  place  where  they  come  out,  a 
little  early  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

According  to  his  lights,  and  I  have  not  heard  that  the 
lights  in  Japan  are  any  less  dim  or  any  less  trustful  than 
they  are  in  our  own  loved  country,  Mr.  Umekichi  Yoneyama 
has  consented  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Umekichi  Yoneyama:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men: I  deem  it  a  great  honor  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  even  a  few  words  to  as  distinguished  and  influential 
body  of  gentlemen  as  you  are,  respresenting  this  great  city 
of  Chicago,  Chicago  formerly  known  as  a  great  sky-scraper 
city,  growing  and  broadening  now  into  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  cities  of  the  world,  financially 
and  commercially. 

We  are  here,  as  Baron  Megata,  our  chief,  has  told  you, 
to  make  personal  observations  of  your  economic  and 
financial  conditions,  to  investigate  the  scope  of  the  wonder- 
ful war  measures  you  have  already  put  into  operation  and 
to  confer  with  your  leaders  regarding  economic  policies 
likely  to  be  adopted  for  the  period  to  follow  the  war.  Japan, 
almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  intercourse  with 
outside  peoples,  has  repeatedly  sent  commissions  abroad, 
especially  to  this  country,  to  study  institutions,  systems  and 
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methods  which  might  be  adopted  and  adopted  to  her  benefit 
and  for  her  progress. 

First  of  all,  we  took  our  banking  system  from  you;  then 
our  educational  institutions  were  patterned  after  yours;  our 
postal  organization  came  from  you,  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
critics  say  Japan's  civilization  is  nothing  but  imitation  — 
and  that  mostly  from  America.  Perhaps  yes,  Japan  was 
opened  up  by  America  and  America  offered  to  teach  and 
help  our  nation  and  people  in  the  ways  of  the  Occidental 
world.  Her  offer  was  accepted  and  through  her  help  and  our 
policy  of  trying  to  take  for  Japan  the  institutions  of  western 
civilization  best  suited  to  her  needs,  our  nation  has  made 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  past  fifty  years  than  it  otherwise 
could  have  done. 

At  this  most  difficult  hour  of  the  world-war  and  because 
of  the  changed  and  changing  conditions  due  to  the  war,  it 
is  natural  that  Japan  should  send  such  a  commission  as 
the  present  one  to  study  the  intricate  questions  involved 
in  the  financial  and  economic  side  of  the  struggle.  We  have 
been  here  but  few  days  but  we  have  already  learned  many 
lessons. 

First,  let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  the  second  issue  of  your  liberty  bonds.  To  get,  in  a 
few  days,  popular  subscriptions  for  nearly  five  billions  of 
dollars  seems  to  a  Japanese  banker  almost  a  miracle. 

Next,  may  I  again  congratulate  you  upon  the  rapid 
development  and  growth  in  usefulness  of  your  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  the  organization  which  contributed  so 
materially  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  miracle  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.  As  I  recall  it,  the  organization 
of  this  huge,  centralized  institution,  of  which  you  had 
talked  for  some  years,  was  completed  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  quite  as  if  Fate  intended  you  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  financial  emergencies  of  the  war. 
Even  though  so  recently  born,  this  infant  of  the  banking 
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world  has  taken  a  vast  stride  from  the  cradle  to  gigantic 
manhood. 

Only  to  have  witnessed  the  practical  work  done  by 
joined  hands  of  the  Government  and  the  Reserve  Bank  is 
enough,  at  least  for  me,  to  form  an  unmistakable  impression 
of  affairs  in  America  today,  of  the  earnestness  and  serious- 
ness of  the  people.  Part  of  the  report  I  want  to  make  upon 
our  return  home  is  already  formulated  in  my  mind.  Yet 
we  have  only  arrived  here  and  our  stay  in  this  country  will 
be  for  some  time.  There  is,  I  am  sure,  much  in  store  for  us, — 
splendid  achievements  of  your  country  under  the  deter- 
mination to  do. 

Exchanges  of  views  by  citizens  of  different  nations  are 
always  desirable.  We  come  for  study  and  information  but 
we  are  prepared  to  give  as  well  as  take,  and  we  will  be  glad 
if  we  can  suggest  anything  worth  considering  which  will 
tend  toward  greater  co-operation  either  industrially  or 
financially. 

Among  many  subjects  discussed  between  ourselves,  two 
or  three  might  be  mentioned  for  your  consideration.  For 
instance : 

First,  the  formation  of  an  American-Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  with  offices  in  both  countries  in  close  com- 
munication, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  fostering  all 
measures  designed  to  further  and  protect  business  interests. 
The  proposed  Chamber  would  not  confine  itself  to  big 
questions  only  but  would  also  advise  as  to  the  credit  and 
standing  of  individuals  and  firms  in  the  two  countries. 

Second,  the  establishment,  if  possible  and  practicable, 
with  capital  from  the  two  countries,  of  an  American- 
Japanese  bank  for  use  in  investment  in  and  accommodations 
for  far  eastern  enterprises  chiefly. 

Third,  formation  of  various  co-operative  industrial 
organizations.  This  suggestion  is  not  a  new  one,  but  is  one 
worth  presenting  for  the  purpose  of  greater  consideration. 
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I  could  tell  you  of  not  a  few  examples  already  to  be 
found  in  Japan,  extremely  successful  in  combination  of 
capital,  skill,  materials  and  knowledge  of  distribution  of 
products.  Why  should  not  similar  co-operation  be  carried 
out  in  China? 

The  agreement  recently  reached  in  Washington  between 
your  Government  and  ours  is  most  welcome,  especially  at 
this  critical  hour.  It  must  be  of  lasting  benefit  and  is  an 
assurance  of  peace,  in  any  questions  affecting  our  interest 
in  China,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

This  agreement  leaves  no  further  opportunity  for 
German  propaganda  and  there  shall  be  no  more  misunder- 
standings between  America  and  Japan.  The  paths  for 
us  both  have  been  cleared  of  obstacles  and  smoothed,  so 
we  may  march  peacefully,  hand-in-hand,  without  doubt  or 
danger. 

This  wicked  war,  so  calamitous  and  distressing,  is  a 
thing  abnormal.  We  must  fight  it  through  to  victory,  for 
the  preservation  of  civilization  and  the  safety  of  the  world. 
But  we  may  look  forward  to  the  brighter  days  to  come, 
when  we  shall  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  as  allies  in  the  great  conflict  and  when  we  may 
multiply  our  co-operative  endeavors,  not  only  for  the  good 
of  our  two  nations  but  for  the  ultimate  and  great  good  of 
the  entire  world. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down  allow  me  to  relate  an 
anecdote,  which  was  told  me  many  years  ago  by  a  gentleman 
of  this  city,  whom  I  knew  in  the  old  days. 

He  had  his  dear  friends  among  those  pioneer  Americans 
in  Japan  in  the  early  days,  and  many  students  were  in- 
troduced to  him  and  received  by  him  most  kindly,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  one,  and  I  can  never  forget  it. 

As  perhaps  you  have  heard,  Baron  Megata,  our  chief, 
was  one  of  the  first  students  sent  to  this  country  from 
Japan. 
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Anyway,  this  happened  about  four  years  ago.  Four 
Japanese  students  came  to  this  country  for  education,  and 
through  a  letter  of  introduction  from  this  gentleman  in 
Japan  they  came  to  this  gentleman  in  Chicago  of  whom  I 
spbke,  and,  as  I  said  were  received  very  warmly. 

It  seems  it  was  noon  time  when  they  arrived,  and  directly 
they  were  invited  to  luncheon  and  led  to  the  dining  room. 
At  the  table  the  host,  of  course,  sat  at  the  head,  and  the 
hostess  at  the  foot,  and  the  four  students  sat  on  either  side. 
While  the  host  filled  the  dishes  and  the  hostess  passed  them, 
they  sat  quietly,  watching  what  the  host  was  doing,  and  not- 
withstanding that  they  wanted  to  eat  while  the  food  was 
warm  they  waited  until  the  host  began  to  eat. 

When  the  host  was  ready  he  took  his  knife  to  his  left 
hand  side  and  his  fork  to  his  right.  Soon  the  students 
followed  his  example.  They  all  took  knives  into  their  left 
hands  and  forks  with  their  right  hands.  Now-a-days  we 
know  in  what  style  to  eat,  after  that  experience,  but, 
gentlemen,  that  was  a  time  when  it  was  a  most  difficult 
thing  for  Japanese  to  eat,  to  handle  knives  and  forks  instead 
of  chop  sticks. 

So  these  students  began  to  eat  in  such  awkward  man- 
ner that  soon  the  hostess,  as  a  wise  woman  always 
does,  detected  it,  and  she  reminded  her  husband  they  were 
perhaps  following  his  example.  Thereupon  he  kindly 
explained  to  the  young  men  that  he  was  a  left  handed 
man,  and  that  the  knife  should  be  taken  up  in  the  right 
hand. 

While  telling  this  story  to  me,  this  gentleman,  whom 
I  can  meet  no  longer  in  this  world,  used  to  praise  so  much 
the  wisdom  of  the  Japanese,  saying  how  they  are  wise  and 
careful  to  watch  and  learn  and  study  what  advanced  nations 
do.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  we  Japanese  deserve  that 
or  not,  but  at  any  rate  we  are  a  people  most  anxious  to 
study  and  learn. 
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Gentlemen,  at  this  time,  I  ask  your  right  hand  in  assisting 
us,  so  that  we  can  secure  the  best  knowledge  and  best 
information  of  the  measures  and  afiFairs  in  this  great  country, 
especially  at  this  great  time  of  struggle. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

President  Riley:  I  think  we  may  say  to  Baron  Megata 
and  his  mission  that  we  understand  now  better  than  ever 
why  Japan  has  progressed  with  such  gigantic  strides  during 
the  lifetime  of  our  honored  guest,  and  if  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when  the  Commercial  Club  shall  send  its  mission  to 
Japan  we  ask  them  not  to  measure  us  by  their  standards, 
but  to  be  kind. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SIXTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  December  8,  1917 
Open  Meeting:    President  Riley  Presiding 
Invocation:    Reverend  Hugh  P.  Smyth 

PROGRAM 

The  Problems  of  the  War 
Honorable  Medill  McCormick 
Congressman  at  Large,  State  of  Illinois 

President  Harrison  B.  Riley:  We  are  here  tonight 
to  consider  subjects  that  are  real  and  pressing;  and  we  are 
very  fortunate  in  that  we  are  to  get  the  view  of  one  of  our 
kind,  one  who  has  had  the  Chicago  way  of  looking  at 
things,  with  such  courage  and  such  optimism  as  that  im- 
plies, as  well  as  to  see  the  task  which  is  laid  before  us  on  the 
other  side. 

The  limited  experience  which  I  have  had  recently  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  when  the  East  accused  us  of  not  know- 
ing that  we  were  at  war  we  were  wrong  in  getting  angry  over 
it.  I  think  now  that  it  is  true,  but  I  think  also  that  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  East.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  claim 
superiority  over  us  in  appreciation  or  understanding,  al- 
though they  may  in  apprehension. 

Why  is  it  —  I  would  like  you  to  consider  a  moment  — 
why  is  it  that  Germany  lasts  this  long  road,  triumphant  as 
she  must  be,  admitted  to  be;  where  every  day  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  the  equal  of  a  day  in  American  history, 
a  day  at  Valley  Forge.  A  nation  going  insufficiently  clothed, 
insufficiently  fed,  insufficiently  warmed,  with  every  industry 
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of  every  kind  and  character,  luxuries  and  necessities,  sacri- 
ficed to  the  breeding  of  material  for  war  —  why  has  she 
done  this,  and  done  it  well? 

I  think  the  answer  lies  in  this:  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  England  said  the  nation  that  had  the  last  shilling 
won;  the  French  said  they  that  had  the  strongest  morale  won; 
and  the  Germans  said  that  Germans  will  win,  because  they 
will  to  win. 

Each  of  them  meant  the  same  thing.  Each  of  them  meant 
that  that  nation  which  could  so  harden  and  drill  itself  as  to 
will  to  win  was  going  to  be  the  winner,  that  national  morale 
and  not  the  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle  would  count. 

And  we  see  that  demonstrated  on  the  east,  where  one 
nation  has  faded  away.  We  see  it  illustrated  on  the  south, 
where  another  nation  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill, 
and  we  see  our  Allies,  and  perhaps  ourselves,  beaten  in 
detail,  because  one  nation  has  adopted  as  its  slogan,  "The 
will  to  win,"  and  that  will  to  win  includes  everything;  it  is 
all  inclusive.  It  includes  fame  and  fortune  and  money  and 
comfort  and  luxury  and  lives  and  schools  and  religion,  com- 
mon decency,  ordinary  rules  of  breeding,  rules  of  charity, — 
all  sacrificed  to  the  one  thing,  the  will  to  win. 

That  is  where  we  are  lame.  East  and  west,  north  and 
south, —  we  have  not  got  it, —  we  have  not  got  it.  And  we 
are  not  going  to  get  it  until  we  suffer,  I  am  afraid.  Be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  east  or  west, 
are  going  to  be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
them  to  meet  this  super-eflBcient  nation  on  its  own  ground, 
with  the  will  to  win  that  makes  for  the  sacrifices  which  are 
necessary  if  we  do  win. 

This  may  be  true;  it  may  not  be  true.  I  trust,  however, 
that  in  listening  to  our  speaker  this  evening  you  will  recog- 
nize that  he  has  had  vision.  He  was  the  first  of  our  Con- 
gressmen to  call  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria. 
It  was,  of  course,  absurd  to  declare  war  on  Germany  and 
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leave  her  side  partner  to  do  all  she  could  without  any 
possibility  on  our  part  to  meet  that  which  she  might  do. 

He  has  also  been  one  of  the  first  to  call  for  a  Central 
War  Council,  created  on  the  basis  of  familiarity  with  the 
problems  of  war  and  not  so  much  familiarity  with  the 
problems  of  government,  let  us  say.  His  voice  has  been 
raised  in  support  of  war  when  it  was  unpopular.  He  still 
stands  for  war,  and  I  take  it  he  will  say  for  himself  whether 
he  thinks  the  one  we  have  entered  into  is  one  which  is 
going  to  permit  us  to  carry  along  business  as  usual,  pleasures 
as  usual,  luxuries  as  usual,  and  other  things  as  usual. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Honor- 
able Medill  McCormick. 

Intimate  Views  on  the  War  Front 

Honorable  Medill  McCormick:  Mr.  President,  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  our  guests: 
I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  speak  candidly 
of  what  I  saw,  to  speak  of  the  problems  of  the  war  in  some 
detail,  as  they  presented  themselves,  before  this  company, 
which  numbers  so  many  of  my  old  friends,  so  many  of 
those,  I  was  about  to  say,  who  have  restrained  or  sought  to 
restrain  my  political  impetuosities. 

If  I  have  been  of  any  service  since  I  entered  public 
life,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  here  that  I  owe  that  service 
in  great  part  to  the  counsel  and  support  which  I  have  had 
from  you,  my  friends  here  assembled.  And  trespassing 
upon  that  friendship,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
in  a  rather  long  recital  of  what  is  transpiring  in  Europe, 
because  try  as  I  would,  I  have  been  unable  to  reduce  to 
moderate  compass  even  this  bare  outline  of  the  great  drama 
in  Europe. 

If  the  volume  of  war  literature  poured  from  the  printing 
presses  of  America  could  convey  a  picture  of  the  struggle 
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in  Europe,  there  would  be  no  misunderstanding  of  it.  A 
great  deal  that  has  been  printed  is  admirably  written,  and, 
if  my  own  impression  be  worth  anything,  faithfully  re- 
produces what  the  writers  have  seen.  But  few  of  them 
have  seen  more  than  a  very  little.  They  have  concentrated 
on  a  single  sector  of  the  front,  or  they  have  lived  in  a  single 
environment.  There  have  come  to  public  notice  in  America 
military  critics  of  real  worth  and  distinction,  but  the  struggle 
is  on  so  vast  a  scale,  it  involves  so  many  leagues  of  front,  so 
many  millions  of  men  and  so  many  more  millions  to  supply 
the  armies  and  to  keep  life  pulsing  at  home  that  the  military 
and  civil  chronicle  of  Europe  is  hardly  dry  from  the  press 
before  revision  is  necessary. 

This  .war,  like  other  long  drawn  conflicts,  falls  into 
chapters  of  events.  Such  a  chapter  came  to  an  end  when 
Russia  collapsed  and  America  declared  war.  Russia  went 
out  of  the  war  in  the  spring  of  1917,  while  America  will  not 
go  into  it  until  the  spring  of  1918.  There  is  in  war,  as  in 
peace,  a  distinction  between  forms  and  facts.  Russia  has 
not  made  peace  but  she  no  longer  fights.  America  has  de- 
clared war  but  she  has  not  begun  to  fight.  With  this  clearly 
fixed  in  our  minds,  we  may  consider  the  problems  of  war, 
in  the  solution  of  which  America  must  play  a  great  part  if 
we  would  win  our  own  peace  and  security  in  the  future. 

These  problems  are  not  merely  military;  they  are  like- 
wise industrial  and  political.  These  problems  are  not  merely 
problems  of  the  war,  but  they  are  problems  of  the  after 
war,  when  the  world  must  begin  to  reconstruct  its  social 
and  economic  life. 

The  military  problem  was  never  more  simple  nor  more 
difficult  than  it  is  today.  Russia  has  collapsed  and  we  have 
still  to  make  ready.  I  have  not  seen  Russia  this  year  but  I 
have  talked  with  Russians  who  represented  the  revolution- 
ary government  until  anarchy  supplanted  it;  I  have  talked  to 
European  socialists,  who  went  on  official  missions  to  Petro- 
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grad;  to  European  statesmen,  who  knew  all  that  men  could 
learn  of  Russia  from  messages  and  dispatches,  and  among 
them  I  met  but  one  who  believed  that  we  might  hope  for  a 
Russian  effort  against  the  enemy  this  year  or  next.  He 
spoke  of  the  story  that  Russian  soldiers  during  the  period  of 
fraternization  had  sold  to  the  Germans  British  made  cannon 
to  be  pointed  against  British  breasts;  he  told  me  that  Rus- 
sian battalions  had  burned  Russian  villages,  murdered 
Russian  officexs  and  ravished  Russian  women.  Those  Rus- 
sians have  done  unto  their  own  the  things  which  they  have 
charged  their  enemies  with  doing  unto  them.  Russia  is  so 
disordered  that  if  she  cannot  make  war,  seemingly  she  cannot 
make  peace,  to  supply  the  Hohenzollern  and  Hapsburg 
autocracies  with  food  and  with  labor  in  the  fight  against 
Russia's  old  allies  and  the  great  Democracy  of  the  West. 
But  if  Russian  radicals  failed  directly  to  help  our  enemies, 
still  it  was  they  who  chiefly  contributed  to  the  unhappy 
events  in  Italy.  German  guns  and  divisions,  with  Hungarian 
divisions,  began  before  midsummer  to  move  to  the  western 
front.     They  are  being  sent  there  in  increasing  numbers. 

Let  us  imagine  that  to  the  east  of  the  Central  Empires 
there  is  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but  an  amorphous  mass, 
which  for  all  its  present  economic  or  military  importance 
might  be  a  turgid  sea  rather  than  a  peopled  country. 

"Our  anvil  is  gone,"  the  greatest  of  the  active  com- 
manders among  the  allies,  said  to  me.  "To  disintegriate  the 
enemy  forces  without  it  we  shall  have  to  hammer  all  the 
harder.  If  you  had  come  in  before  Russia  went  out  we 
should  have  finished  this  horror  in  a  short  year.  If  you  had 
been  ready  when  you  came  in,  it  would  have  lasted  a 
shorter  time,  for  your  pressure  would  have  begun  before 
Russia's  disintegration  was  complete."  I  quote  this,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  recrimination,  but  to  emphasize  what  I  have  to 
say  later  about  the  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
our  still  inadequate  organization  for  the  war. 
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All  through  the  spring  and  summer  Germany  was  on 
the  defensive  on  the  western  battle  line.  She  had  won 
nothing  from  Switzerland  to  the  Channel,  but  on  the  con- 
trary had  suffered  strategic  reverses  and  terrible  losses  of 
human  material.  Her  enemies  at  last  not  only  had  her  out- 
manned  but  in  a  smaller,  but  appreciable,  degree  outgunned. 
Never  did  the  strategic  genius  of  the  German  General  Staff 
shine  more  clearly  than  when  they  resumed  at  sea,  or  rather 
under  the  sea,  the  offensive  which  they  lost  on  land.  Whether 
it  succeed  or  fail,  barbarous  though  it  may  be,  the  sub- 
marine offensive  w^s  a  splendid  flank  attack.  Germany  was 
failing  in  the  main  theater;  she  struck  at  her  enemies  on 
their  left  flank,  struck  at  the  source  of  the  power  of  England, 
the  most  formidable  of  her  adversaries,  formidable  in 
wealth  and  numbers,  struck  at  great  England,  formidable 
in  undiminished  reserves  of  moral  energy  and  dogged 
courage.  It  was  a  hazardous  business.  Clearly  she  thought 
that  the  objective  justified  the  risk  of  war  with  another 
enemy  potentially  great, —  America. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  we  have  mastered  the  sub- 
marines. They  may  be  improved.  They  may  be  better 
equipped  to  combat  destroyers,  their  cruising  radius  may 
be  increased;  it  may  be  that  rougher  waters  and  shorter 
days  rather  than  the  activities  of  their  adversaries  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  falling  losses  in  merchant  ships.  During 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  the  German  public, 
like  the  German  Staff,  saw  that  the  submarines  had  failed, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  in  their  promise  and  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  then  struck  the  enemy  on  the  right  flank  in 
Italy. 

When  I  was  in  Italy,  traveling  over  the  high  and  rocky 
wastes  of  the  Carso  and  Bainsizza,  up  the  cold  steeps  of 
the  Carmic  Alps,  the  Italian  command  anticipated  a 
German  attack.  They  had  done  well:  Short  of  guns  and 
shorter  of  ammunition  still,  they  had  driven  the  Austrians 
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steadily  eastward  across  the  mountain  desert,  which  lies 
north  of  the  Adriatic.  Trieste  lay  under  our  eyes.  Shells 
might  have  been  dropped  on  it,  but  to  maintain  their 
armies  far  from  the  natural  base,  across  the  arid  rocks,  the 
Italians  had  been  compelled  to  weave  over  them  a  network 
of  splendid  highways,  to  carry  pipes  of  water  along  for 
miles,  to  expose  their  armies  to  a  iBank  attack  on  the  north, 
from  whence  at  last  it  came.  They  anticipated  an  attack 
at  Asiago,  where  now  the  German  divisions  are  trying  to 
break  through;  but  it  came  further  east  at  Tolmino.  Before 
that  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  Imperial  Staff  to  summon 
Turkish  infantry  to  support  the  faltering  forces  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  but  Hungarian  divisions  of  real  worth 
were  arriving  from  the  Bukevina  even  as  we  motored  over 
the  roads,  over  which  the  two  Emperors  have  since  traveled 
with  the  perfidious  Bulgar  Czar,  whose  minister  is  today  in 
Washington. 

The  Italians  in  their  eastward  advance  had  been  halted 
by  lack  of  ammunition.  They  did  not  have  enough  guns. 
There  was  not  starvation  in  the  country,  but  the  margin  of 
food  stuffs  was  so  small  as  to  make  anxious  the  civil  popula- 
tion and  so  disturb  the  spirit  of  the  army.  The  morale  of  the 
people  was  troubled.  The  buoyancy  of  the  troops  was 
lowered  because  the  great  American  Republic,  the  El  Dorado 
for  the  laborious,  the  land  of  hope  and  strength,  had  not 
made  common  cause  with  them  against  an  autocracy,  older, 
more  tyrannical,  more  obscurantist  and  reactionary  than 
the  modern  Hohenzollern. 

When  at  last  she  had  gathered  men  and  guns  from  the 
east  and  west  to  aid  the  army  corps  which  her  ally  had 
brought  from  the  line  beyond  the  Carpathians,  Germany 
drove  at  the  Italian  forces,  debauched  by  treason  and  coun- 
cils of  cowardice.  The  spy  system  of  the  Germany  auto- 
cracy was  admirably  organized  in  Italy,  as  in  America, 
while  Italy  still  watched  the  other  democracies  at  war. 
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German  forces  broke  the  Italian  front.  The  Italians  lost 
the  Isonzo  but  were  able  to  hold  on  the  Piave.  The  enemy 
captured  nearly  half  of  the  small  store  of  Italian  guns.  The 
front  which  had  neared  the  eastern  edge  of  the  desert 
country  was  pushed  back  just  beyond  its  western  border. 
Whereas  the  Italians  had  been  fighting  further  and  further 
from  their  base,  now  it  is  the  Germans  and  Austrians  who 
are  doing  so. 

Doubtless,  though,  the  Germans  hoped  for  a  genuine 
strategic  success  in  the  Italian  drive,  they  had  no  great 
confidence  that  they  could  win  one,  but  they  did  achieve 
two  of  their  obvious  objectives.  They  compelled  the 
French  and  British  to  dispatch  guns  and  divisions  from  the 
main  western  front  where  they  had  been  pressing  forward. 
The  allied  offensive  in  France  and  Flanders  was  weakened 
as  the  French  and  English  came  to  the  defense  of  Italy. 
The  Germans  cured  Austria-Hungary  of  despair;  they  in- 
spirited their  own  people  and  by  this  camouflage  on  a 
great  scale  in  Italy  they  partially  concealed  from  the 
whole  world  their  steady  retreat  in  the  north  of  France. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  Imperial  Staff  anticipated  in 
Italy  a  reaction  against  the  war,  if  not  a  revolution.  In 
this  they  failed. 

If  America  and  the  allies  can  learn  anything  from  the 
past,  we  may  very  well  consider  the  German  political  foray 
into  Italy  a  disguised  blessing.  If  America  does  her  duty 
in  the  manufacture  of  vast  numbers  of  guns,  Italy  with  her 
millions  of  infantry  will  have  the  great  weapons  necessary 
some  time  to  repeat  on  the  Piave  what  in  the  past  transpired 
on  the  Marne.  With  guns  enough,  Italy  in  the  time  when 
America  is  ready,  can  roll  the  invaders  back  over  the  deserts 
and  drive  them  through  the  passes  whence  they  came.  She 
will  be  fighting  for  her  natural  frontiers,  to  close  for  the 
centuries  to  come  the  gates  through  which  the  invader  has 
poured  into  Italy. 
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If  America  and  the  allies  can  profit  by  the  lesson,  every 
thinking  man  must  know  what  but  a  few  vividly  realized 
before,  that  the  western  front  is  a  common  front  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Channel.  As  long  ago  as  last  September  in  a 
statement  cabled  from  Rome,  I  ventured  to  say  that  we 
must  declare  war  upon  Austria  in  order  to  energize  Italy  in 
the  common  cause  against  the  common  enemy.  There  is  but 
a  single  western  front.  The  successes  or  the  reverses  of  any 
one  of  our  armies  are  of  consequence  to  all  of  them. 

The  common  decision  in  Washington  makes  it  evident 
enough  that  we  gained  nothing  by  the  months  during 
which  we  remained  technically  at  peace  with  Austria.  Italian 
morale  suffered  therefrom.  And  unless  it  transpires  that 
Bulgaria  proposes  to  withdraw  either  technically  or  actually 
from  the  war,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Greece  will  be  in 
the  same  position  in  which  Italy  found  herself,  that  in  Greece 
men  will  ask  what  men  asked  in  Italy,  "Why  do  you,  the 
great  Republic,  distinguish  between  the  democracies  of 
western  Europe  and  Greece,  whose  purposes  and  ideals 
are  the  same  as  theirs.'^" 

The  Italian  front,  I  am  now  told  by  ofiicial  Washington, 
numbers  some  three  hundred  miles.  The  front  in  France 
and  Flanders  less  than  four  hundred  miles.  The  Italian 
forces  number  about  seven  for  every  ten  in  the  combined 
French  and  British  armies  between  Switzerland  and  France, 
so  that  the  number  of  men  is  about  equally  proportioned  to 
the  lengths  of  the  two  sections  of  the  front  south  and  north 
of  the  Alps.  But  there  is  a  grave  disparity  in  the  number  of 
heavy  and  middle  heavy  cannon.  A  few  weeks  ago,  when 
the  Italian  front  was  much  longer  than  it  is  now,  although 
the  area  of  strategic  activity  was  less,  the  number  of  Italian 
cannon  was  not  above  a  quarter  of  the  number  with  which 
the  French  and  British  confronted  the  enemy. 

As  I  turn  to  that  part  of  the  line  on  which  our  men  al- 
ready have  taken  up  a  small  sector,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
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that  it  is  not  uniform  in  character.  From  Switzerland  it 
passes  along  the  Vosges  mountains,  the  elevated  mass  which 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  divides  the  Rhine  watershed  from  that 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  south  and  west.  Thence  the 
line  points  west  first  and  northerly  again  over  the  rolling 
hills  of  sunlit  Central  France  on  to  the  flat  plains  and 
through  the  mists  and  rains  of  Flanders  to  the  Channel. 
There  is  no  military  activity  in  the  Vosges.  So  much  of  the 
line  as  lies  below  St.  Mihiel,  which  has  been  projected  on 
the  map  for  three  years  last  past,  is  quiet.  One  third  of  the 
line  is  held  by  the  British,  against  whom  the  Germans  have 
mustered  as  many  troops  as  there  are  opposed  to  the  French. 
In  passing,  I  may  venture  to  remind  you  that  there  is  a 
relation  between  the  intensity  of  attack  on  the  British  as 
compared  with  the  French  fronts  and  the  great  concentra- 
tion of  men  and  guns  on  the  shorter  British  line. 

You  have  noted  all  through  the  summer  a  succession  of 
German  reverses,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  juster  to  say  of 
British  and  French  successess.  With  a  single  exception  the 
successes  followed  intensive  artillery  preparation,  of  which 
they  were  the  direct  result.  If  I  venture  to  refer  to  my  own 
observations  on  the  British  and  French  fronts  in  more 
detail  than  I  have  to  those  which  I  made  on  the  Italian 
front,  it  is  not  because  the  staff  of  the  Italian  army  was 
less  courteous  or  less  eager  to  educate  me  in  the  technique 
of  the  modern  industry,  which  is  war.  The  Italians,  like 
their  British  and  French  brothers  in  arms  took  me  into  the 
front  line,  to  the  artillery  positions  where  I  could  hear 
the  orchestration  of  guns  and  shrapnel  and  shells;  they 
showed  me  their  transport  and  they  discussed  their  plans 
and  their  diflficulties  with  the  same  friendly  candor  as  did 
their  allies. 

In  was  in  France  that  I  saw  the  terrain  of  two  battles 
which  exemplify  the  usual  and  the  exceptional  in  modern 
attack.    I  traveled  along  the  line  upon  which  the  British 
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effected  their  brilliant  surprise  attack  toward  Cambrai. 
I  spent  two  days  there  after  witnessing  a  terrific  bombard- 
ment further  south.  The  line  was  quiet  save  for  the  singing 
and  muttering  of  an  occasional  shell.  The  monotony  of  an 
apparent  stalemate  was  relieved  only  by  occasional  trench 
raids. 

To  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  the  British  forces  in 
guns  and  men  had  been  pounding  for  months,  while,  as  I 
have  said,  the  French  recently  had  made  a  savage  attack 
when  they  overwhelmed  the  enemy  with  the  weight  of  their 
metal.  The  German  line  before  Cambrai  was  drawn  thin  in 
the  effort  of  the  Imperial  Staff  to  accumulate  reserves  to 
check  the  French  to  the  South  and  the  British  to  the  north. 
Other  reserves  were  not  to  be  spared,  for  they  had  been 
dispatched  to  Italy.  And  if  I  refer  to  that,  it  is  only 
to  emphasize  the  community  of  the  fronts,  the  singleness  of 
the  problems  before  us.  Other  reserves,  I  say,  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Italy.  Then,  when  the  attention  of  the  world 
was  diverted  from  the  British  effort  beyond  Ypres  toward 
the  German  thrust  at  Asiago,  Byng's  infantry,  with  their 
tanks,  burst  through  the  sleeping  Germans  in  the  thick  mist 
of  the  autumn  dawn.  It  was  a  surprise.  It  was  splendid  — 
in  keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  the  British  army. 
The  British  practically  achieved  a  long  desired  objective,  but 
as  General  Maurice,  Chief  of  the  British  Intelligence  in 
London,  pointed  out,  it  was  only  the  long  bombardment 
below  and  above  Cambrai  that  made  Byng's  success  possible. 
I  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  chronology  of  my  observa- 
tions in  order  that  I  may  give  last  the  lesson  of  the  war, 
which  at  present  it  is  most  urgent  for  Americans,  and 
especially  American  men  of  business,  to  understand.  If 
you  feel  that  I  speak  too  little  of  many  things  of  living  hu- 
man interest;  if  I  dwell  too  little  on  the  general  industrial 
problem,  it  is  because  my  mind  has  been  filled  with  a 
single  idea.  As  I  traveled  along  one  front  after  another,  as  I 
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journeyed  from  capital  to  capital,  as  I  went  from  general 
to  statesman  and  from  statesman  to  general,  I  sought  to 
learn  everywhere  and  from  everyone  what  we  must  do  to 
win  this  war  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  smallest 
possible  loss  of  life.  That  is  the  common  preoccupation  of 
mankind,  but  the  vast  majority  of  men  engaged  in  this 
war  are  so  intent  upon  the  task  immediately  before  them, 
are  so  shut  out  from  the  consideration  of  the  whole  problem, 
that  they  become  filled  with  misinformation,  and  so  it  was 
only  among  the  most  responsible  statesmen  and  among  the 
greatest  commanders  that  I  found  agreement,  a  grasp  of 
the  general  problem,  as  well  as  of  its  specific  phases.  Time, 
gentlemen,  time  is  the  essence  of  victory  and  coalition  and 
cannon  are  the  weapons  by  which  victory  must  be  won. 

In  contrast  to  the  successful  drive  upon  Cambrai,  stands 
out  the  bloody  repulse  which  the  French  suffered  last  April. 
What  their  losses  were  the  public  will  not  know  until  after 
the  war,  but  those  few  days  on  the  front,  within  a  short  half 
day's  journey  from  the  scene  of  Byng's  success,  those 
few  days  cost  something  in  blood  to  well  nigh  half  the  vil- 
lages in  France. 

The  general-in-chief  at  that  time  (since  disgraced)  thrust 
his  infantry  forward  against  the  heights  of  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  without  adequate  artillery  preparation.  They  were 
cut  down  like  grain  at  the  harvest.  The  casualties  number 
not  tens,  but  hundreds  of  thousands.  That  was  the  price  of 
the  attempt  to  storm  those  heights  without  adequate  artil- 
lery preparation. 

The  other  day  after  the  sudden  British  victory  some 
anonymous  expert  in  Washington  was  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  we  were  planning  to  win  this  war  with  masses 
of  infantry.  Infantry  there  must  be  in  great  numbers.  Men 
will  bleed  and  men  will  die,  but  every  man  who  has  lived 
for  days  on  the  bloody  line  will  answer  that  with  guns 
enough  you  can  win  this  war  without  terrible  losses.    With- 
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out  the  guns  you  will  lose  thousands  of  men  and  you  may 
lose  the  war.  That  is  the  lesson  of  the  two  attacks  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames.  It  was  those  bloody  and  fruitless 
losses  last  April  before  we  came  into  the  conflict  which 
darkened  the  spirit  and  quenched  the  hopes  of  our  friends 
in  the  Republic  across  the  seas.  How  different  it  was  this 
last  October.  I  had  been  running  along  the  road  from 
Verdun  to  Soissons.  General  Petrin,  the  Commander  and 
chief  of  all  the  French  armies  sent  for  me  to  learn  if  I  was 
profiting  by  the  special  facilities  afforded  me  for  observa- 
tions. I  told  him  candidly  that  from  the  lips  of  his  principal 
commanders,  as  well  as  from  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in 
Italy,  I  had  come  to  realize  that  this  was  a  vast  industry  in 
which  we  were  engaged  and  that  guns  were  the  engines  of 
the  trade.  I  added  that  I  wanted  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible  the  actual  demonstration  of 
what  I  had  learned  from  his  generals  and  from  academic 
observation.  He  promised  that  I  should  see  a  grand  attack. 
He  did  not  tell  me  where.  There  is  nothing  of  the  dramatic 
or  histrionic  in  the  cool  and  silent  gentleman  who  com- 
mands the  French.  He  told  me  to  return  to  Paris  and  make 
my  speech  to  the  politicians,  and  wait.  There  had  been 
bloody  losses  and  no  success  in  the  spring;  there  had  been  no 
preparation.  It  was  to  be  otherwise  when  Petain  sent  for 
me  to  see  first  the  administration,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  a 
modern  battle  and  then  the  deluge  of  fire,  which  is  its  essence. 
The  battle  was  planned  in  July,  although  it  was  fought  in 
October.  The  French  had  laid  well  nigh  a  thousand  miles 
of  track  to  bring  up  the  great  guns,  and  for  their  service 
they  had  brought  one  hundred  and  ten  freight  train  loads 
of  high  explosives.  For  every  two  infantrymen  employed 
there  were  three  men  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  artillery. 
The  heavies  and  the  middle  heavies  numbered  not  hundreds, 
but  thousands.  And  although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
how  many  guns  there  were  assembled  there,  I  may  say  that 
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if  they  had  been  placed  in  a  single  line,  facing  the  front 
attack,  there  would  have  been  about  a  great  gun,  a  heavy 
gun,  for  every  three  or  four  yards  of  that  front. 

We  set  out  from  the  French  great  headquarters  for  the 
front  along  a  highway  choked  with  traffic.  Motor  driven  or 
motor  drawn  trucks,  heavily  carrying  forward  supplies 
of  ammunition,  horse  drawn  light  artillery,  food  convoys, 
field  kitchens,  ambulances,  battalions  and  brigades,  African 
blacks  from  the  Senegal,  yellow  skinned  colonials  from 
Annam  and  Cochin  China,  bronzed  tribesmen  of  Morocco, 
soldiers  from  every  province  of  dauntless  France.  At  in- 
tervals, and  each  at  a  little  distance  from  the  grinding  roads, 
there  were  the  headquarters  of  the  coniimander  of  a  group  of 
armies,  or  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  particular 
front  or  an  army  corps  on  that  sector,  each  differing  from 
the  other  only  in  size,  each  housed  in  a  quiet  villa.  Every 
headquarters  was  linked  to  the  other  commands  by  wires  so 
that  each  commander  could  communicate  with  his  chief  or 
follow  and  direct  every  move  under  him,  telephone  to  his 
ear,  with  his  eyes  to  a  relief  map,  which  pictured  to  him 
every  hillside  and  hamlet,  stream  and  farm  house,  highway, 
bridge,  battery  and  entrenchment. 

As  the  general  described  to  us  the  plans  preparatory  to 
the  battle  and  those  for  its  conduct,  quiet  officers  moved 
up  and  down  before  the  relief  map  and  placed  little  marks 
upon  it,  to  show  what  had  been  done  or  what  there  was 
to  do. 

We  worked  our  way  past  the  traffic,  the  soldiers  on  the 
front  seat  pressing  the  slower  vehicles  to  the  side.  From 
time  to  time  the  captain,  with  whom  I  traveled,  with  the 
peremptory  persuasiveness  which  so  becomes  the  French 
officer,  leaned  from  the  car  and  made  a  way  for  us.  The 
traffic  began  to  melt  away  along  the  light  railways  and  the 
narrower  roads  which  lead  to  the  actual  line.  Then  we 
could  hear  the  voice  of  the  battle  calling  far  off.   We  passed 
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the  net  of  grass  and  leaves  —  camouflage  —  which  at  one 
point  screened  trafiic  from  the  enemy  airplanes,  turned  up 
a  rough  road  over  a  steep  hill  and  came  to  a  stop  under  some 
bombed  and  broken  buildings.  The  air  roared.  There 
were  waves  upon  waves  of  sounds  as  thousands  of  noises 
overlapped  one  another,  shaken  together,  rolling  apart,  as 
far  as  the  ears  could  hear,  even  farther  —  as  far  as  the  sense 
could  imagine  hearing,  while  overhead  the  many  airplanes 
looked  like  a  flock  of  birds  and  roared  like  a  distant  sawmill. 
There  were  no  ear  splitting  shocks,  such  as  you  have  seen 
described,  save  when  you  were  near  a  battery  or  when  a 
shell  burst  too  near,  but  the  air  was  filled,  saturated  by  the 
sound  of  guns,  punctured  by  the  popping  of  the  shrapnel 
overhead. 

Before  us  lay  the  ridge  along  which  runs  the  Chemin 
des  Dames,  the  Road  of  the  Ladies,  the  bloody  road,  the 
blood  drenched  road  of  the  ladies,  along  which  armies 
have  fought,  or  exhausted,  have  waited  to  fight  again  for 
months. 

It  runs  down  the  center  of  a  long,  low,  flat  crested  ridge. 
On  either  side  are  the  once  carefully  cultivated  fields  of  the 
French  peasants,  now  wasted  by  the  war.  The  sides  of  the 
ridge  are  clothed  with  forests  and  pierced  by  caverns, 
quarries,  really,  from  which  stone  has  been  taken  for  the 
building  of  Paris. 

Picture  to  yourself  —  for  it  will  be  the  scene  of  other 
battles  —  picture  to  yourself,  then,  an  elongated  but 
such  as  you  might  see  in  our  western  country;  at  rare  inter- 
vals, the  narrow  ridge  broadening  into  a  larger  mass,  from 
which  in  turn  spurs  jut  out. 

It  was  the  most  important  of  these  masses  which  it 
was  proposed  to  capture.  Beyond  the  ridge  in  the  valley 
ran  a  stream.  And  beyond  that  again  was  another  ridge, 
on  which  the  majority  of  the  German  batteries  had  been 
placed,  hidden  in  the  forests. 
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To  the  southwest  of  the  ridge  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
were  hills  again,  beyond  another  river,  on  which  were  some 
of  the  French  batteries,  the  bulk  of  them  being  on  the  spurs 
of  the  mass  under  fire  itself. 

We  stood  beside  a  hut,  partly  dug  into  the  hillside  roofed 
with  sand  bags,  and  railroad  iron.  A  calm  little  man  came 
forward.  I  was  presented.  He  offered  me  a  cigarette,  as 
we  shook  hands,  and  then,  turning  to  another  general, 
said,  "Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  our  wrecking  contrac- 
tor." I  looked  at  the  "contractor"  with  some  wonder, 
which  doubtless  expressed  itself  on  my  face,  for  the  General 
of  the  Division  continued,  "It  is  his  function  as  chief  of 
artillery  to  wreck  the  batteries  and  defense  of  the  enemy  so 
that  our  infantry  as  it  goes  forward  may  not  be  cut  up." 
Then  I  began,  after  my  custom,  eagerly  to  catechize  the 
chief  of  artillery,  but  our  host,  as  the  general  of  the  division 
had  made  himself,  interrupted  to  say  that  breakfast  was 
ready  and  we  should  sit  down  to  it  as  the  fire  slackened 
while  the  soldiers  ate  their  meals.  We  entered  the  sand  bag 
and  dug  out  hut,  which  was  staff  headquarters  and  mess 
hall  for  the  division.  The  windows  shook  in  the  shocked  air. 
It  was  impossible  to  confine  the  conversation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  attack  outside.  The  officers  wished  to  question  us 
as  we  did  to  question  them.  We  talked  of  public  opinion  in 
France  and  America.  My  traveling  companion,  Gouveneur 
Morris,  of  "Collier's  Weekly,"  sat  next  to  a  distinguished 
Frenchman  of  letters,  Colonel  Marcel  Prevost,  now  at- 
tached to  the  staff,  and  explained  to  Colonel  Prevost  that 
during  the  next  year  in  France  he  purposed  to  complete  the 
education  which  he  had  begun  there  during  two  years  as 
a  child.  He  intended  to  learn  to  write  French  correctly. 
This  suggestion  was  concluded  by  a  terrific  outburst  out- 
side. Then  Colonel  Prevost  said  that  some  thirty  years 
ago  he  had  received  his  degree  at  the  University  and  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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academy  of  letters,  and  now  if  the  accursed  war  did  not 
stop  his  labors  for  too  long  and  God  spared  him,  he  hoped  at 
the  end  of  another  dozen  years  to  join  the  company  of 
three  or  four  who  really  could  write  French  correctly.  He 
added  that  he  would  discourage  Morris  in  the  undertaking 
of  such  a  slow  task.  It  was  about  then  that  a  young  oflScer 
came  in  breathless  to  report  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners, 
and  the  general  gave  orders  as  to  their  interrogation.  As 
we  rose,  he  concluded  the  conversation  by  saying  that  after 
all  it  was  worth  while  for  some  men  to  acquire  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language  because  Paul  Verlaine  had  made 
an  admirable  translation  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  verses  into 
French,  and  all  the  while,  the  air  roared  and  shivered  from 
the  torture  of  the  bombardment.  They  are  very  calm  and 
cool  on  the  battle  line,  those  French  officers.  I  remember 
when  I  had  persuaded  the  commander  of  the  citadel  of 
Verdun  to  let  us  go  to  the  outmost  defenses,  we  strolled 
along  the  very  crest  of  Souvine,  looking  down  over  the  dip 
of  the  valley  at  the  German  batteries  on  the  rolling  ground 
beyond.  There  was  nothing  on  the  horizon  to  indicate 
activities,  and  I  remarked  to  the  colonel  who  accompanied  us 
along  the  line  of  his  own  command  that  considering  the 
official  reports  of  "more  or  less  artillery  activity"  it  was 
very  quiet.  "Bang"  went  a  shell  just  here.  We  were  more 
afraid  to  let  the  French  think  we  were  afraid  than  we  were 
afraid.  So  I  waved  my  stick  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
shell  obviously  had  come  and  asked  where  he  thought 
was  the  battery  which  had  aimed  at  us,  and  just  as  I  asked 
the  question  — "Bang"  went  another  shell  below  us. 

"Oh"  he  said,  "My  friend" —  as  he  removed  his  cigar- 
ette— "that  is  the  way  those  devils  always  begin;  first 
they  fire  high  and  then  they  fire  low,  and  the  third  time 
'Bang'  through  the  middle.  Let  us  walk  along."  As  one 
of  my  companions  said,  we  did  not  run,  but  we  outwalked 
O'Leary. 
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But  to  return  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  as  we  left 
the  stafiF  headquarters  we  strolled  along  the  front  of  the 
dug  out  and  descended  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which 
was  the  oflSce  of  the  wrecking  contractor.  It  was  not  unlike 
the  oflBce  of  an  American  contractor  for  a  big  job.  There 
were  plain  pine  shelves,  upon  which  were  stacked  little 
reports  of  shells  expended  and  damage  done,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  reports  of  the  number  of  square  yards  of 
earth  excavated.  There  were  neatly  classified  piles  of  little 
photographs  taken  by  the  airplane  observers,  showing  the 
work  of  the  French  shells  upon  the  German  defenses  and 
batteries.  Certain  officers  became  expert  to  read  them  just 
as  some  physicians  are  cunning  to  diagnose  disease  from 
radiographs.  There  were  occasional  supplemental  reports 
from  rarely  returning  airplanes,  while  more  came  by  wire- 
less from  the  planes  equipped  with  Marconi  instruments, 
advising  the  artillery  to  sprinkle  a  little  more  to  the  left 
or  lower  the  fire  on  the  right.  There  was  one  that  some 
German  battalions  had  been  definitely  located  hiding  in 
one  of  the  quarried  caverns,  of  which  the  roof  was  too 
thick  to  be  broken  by  shelling,  so  orders  were  issued  to  open 
upon  it  by  fire  with  the  horrid  shells  filled  with  the  asphyx- 
iating gas,  invented  by  the  Germans  themselves,  so  that 
through  the  cracks  which  they  might  make  in  the  unbroken 
roof  the  heavy  gases  could  filter  down  and  asphyxiate 
those  within  and  the  General  ordered  the  asphyxiation  of 
three  thousand  German  infantrymen  across  the  line. 

When  all  this  had  been  explained  to  us,  we  moved  down 
toward  the  front,  first  past  the  dug  out  where  were  lodged  the 
infantry  waiting  for  the  attack,  hidden  in  the  down  mist. 
Then,  up  past  the  observation  post  where  the  simple  soldiers, 
with  a  patience  and  courtesy  for  which  they  have  no  equal, 
showed  us  their  instruments  and  pointed  out  the  location 
of  enemy  batteries.  Then  we  went  down  to  the  last  light 
batteries,  still  nearer  the  trenches.     Here  we  closed  our 
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ears  to  the  steady  pounding  of  the  guns  that  did  the  work  — 
that  is  it  —  the  guns  that  did  the  work.  They  blasted  the 
way  for  the  infantry,  they  destroyed  the  enemies  batteries, 
overwhelmed,  stunned,  slaughtered  the  enemy  infantry 
so  that  on  the  October  morning  when  the  French  advanced 
in  the  measured  pace  of  modern  charges,  they  took  with 
almost  methodical  exactness  that  which  was  planned  last 
July  for  them  to  take,  and  they  took  it  almost  without 
losses. 

Have  I  made  myself  clear .f*  I  lived  so  many  weeks  with 
this  problem;  it  is  all  so  clear  to  me,  that  I  am  fearful  lest 
I  omit  something  which  may  make  it  clear  to  you. 

Great  guns  are  to  this  war  what  the  steam  shovel  was 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  When  the  French  Company,  under 
De  Lesseps,  sought  to  pierce  the  Isthmus  with  shovels  and 
picks  and  petty  machinery,  men  died  by  thousands  on  the 
tropic  hillsides,  which  they  had  but  scratched.  So  did 
hundreds  of  thousands  at  Mons  and  at  Verdun  who  with 
their  own  bodies  stopped  the  shells  and  stayed  the  charges 
which  ought  to  have  been  stayed  and  stopped  by  the  counter 
bombardment  of  their  own  batteries. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  other  agencies  necessary  to 
victory.  Men  we  must  send,  slowly  at  first  because  we 
can  send  them  only  slowly,  to  join  our  gallant  little  army 
across  the  seas.  Transport  there  must  be  and  air  craft  — 
the  eyes  of  the  guns,  "The  cavalry  of  the  air,"  as  Lloyd 
George  once  called  them  in  his  Celtic  poesy.  Guns,  trans- 
ports, aircraft,  many  guns,  heavy  guns,  twenty-five  thousand 
guns  to  be  made  by  the  forges  of  America  to  win  this  war. 
That  is  not  a  figure  which  I  summon  from  my  inner  con- 
sciousness. It  is  the  epitome  of  the  best  military  opinion  in 
Europe.  The  general  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  heaviest 
burden,  said  to  me:  "We  are  grateful  for  your  little  army. 
The  echo  of  its  footfalls  on  our  shores  carried  hope  to 
every  hearth  in  France;  it  told  us  that  you  had  not  forgotten 
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that  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  of  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette 
mingled  with  those  of  your  forebears  in  the  fight  for  Ameri- 
can liberty,  but  while  we  await  the  gathering  of  your 
forces,  send  heavy  guns  to  us  that  we  may  have  the  weapons 
to  win  victories  and  to  defend  ourselves,  so  that  we  may 
still  be  here  in  force  to  fight  by  your  side  on  the  appointed 
day,  to  win  victory  and  peace." 

War  is  an  industry  of  destruction,  but  though  the  in- 
dustry almost  has  hidden  romance  and  heroism  from  the 
world,  heroes  there  are  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 

An  old  friend  of  my  mother's,  a  splendid  American, 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  sent  for  me  to  ask  of  our  boys.  She 
had  come  from  the  bedside  of  a  young  British  officer  who 
never  would  walk  again  nor  ever  again  be  able  to  take  a 
friend  by  the  hand.  He  was  almost  merry  in  his  misery, 
glad,  for  although  he  had  been  crippled  for  life  by  the  bomb 
upon  which  he  had  thrown  himself,  yet  when  it  broke  not 
one  of  his  men  had  been  harmed. 

General  Pershing  told  me  of  a  French  lady,  a  nurse, 
torn  by  a  shell.  As  he  stood  by,  while  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  Army  pinned  upon  her  breast  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  —  the  soldiers'  war  cross  with  Palms,  she  whis- 
pered to  him,  "General  Pershing,  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
been  struck,  so  that  you  may  tell  your  countrymen  that 
the  daughters  as  well  as  the  sons  of  France  are  ready  to 
suffer  and  if  need  be  to  die, —  die  for  her  and  liberty." 

A  little  later,  I  heard  of  a  young  lieutenant,  already 
dead,  selected  for  decoration  by  the  Minister  of  War  in 
Paris,  killed  as  he  hurled  from  the  trench  the  living  shell 
which  would  have  slaughtered  his  men  if  he  had  left  it 
where  it  fell. 

I  spent  a  day  with  the  Irish  division  in  the  Hinden- 
burg  trench.  I  went  into  the  trench  with  the  Dublin  Fuse- 
liers  and  came  out  with  the  Irish  Fuseliers.  Rollicking, 
skylarking,  fellows,  just  as  if  they  were  going  to  or  from 
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a  Donnybrook  fair  rather  than  that  bloody  line.  I  think 
it  is  engaging  that  the  Irish,  with  the  Celtic  regard  for  fact 
and  disregard  for  logic,  should  have  blazened  on  their 
banners  the  motto  which  Louis  the  Great  of  France  gave  to 
the  Irish  guard  at  Fontenoy,  when  they  alone  withstood  the 
charge  of  the  British  brigades,  by  whose  side  they  are  now 
fighting. 

That  afternoon  as  I  sat  by  the  gallant  gentleman  who 
commands  the  division,  we  turned  the  pages  of  the  long 
roll  of  honor,  counting  the  names  of  those  who  had  done 
gallant  deeds.  There  was  one,  that  of  a  simple  private, 
who  was  lying  wounded  in  a  shell  crater,  when  he  espied 
over  the  lip  of  a  ridge  in  the  near  distance  a  German  ma- 
chine gunner  turning  his  deadly  fire  to  and  fro  over  the 
ranks  of  the  Fusiliers  as  they  sought  shelter  in  the  shell 
holes  on  that  muddy  slope.  Up  he  jumped  and  dashed, 
limping,  over  the  ridge,  and  brained  the  machine  gunner 
with  the  butt  of  his  rifle.  He  shouldered  the  machine  gun 
and  carried  it  back  to  the  crater.  As  he  caught  his  breath, 
"Begorrah,"  he  panted,  "I  left  my  gun  where  the  Huns 
can  get  it.  The  old  man  will  be  giving  me  hell  for  that," 
and  out  of  the  crater  and  over  the  ridge  he  dashed  again. 
There,  two  of  the  enemy  were  quarreling  over  his  rifle,  he 
flew  at  them  with  fists  and  feet  in  such  fury  that  both 
surrendered.  He  made  them  carry  their  own  guns  and  his 
as  well,  and  back  to  the  crater  he  marched  them  and  there 
held  them  until  dusk,  when  he  took  them  for  surrender  to 
the  Provost  Marshal,  He  did  not  get  hell.  He  got  the 
Victoria  cross. 

Oh,  there  are  no  comparisons  in  gallantry  along  that 
line;  among  the  French  there  are  none  more  brave  than  the 
others;  Gascon  or  Norman;  Breton  or  Savoyard.  In  the 
British  Armies,  English  or  Canadian,  Irish  or  Australian, 
Welsh  or  Scotch,  none  are  braver  nor  better  troops  than  the 
other,  where  all  are  sublime.    We  shall  be  proud  of  our  men. 
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They  will  reflect  glory  on  the  Union.  They  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  men  whose  arms  founded  the  Republic,  and  those 
whose  arms  saved  it.  In  generous  rivalry,  where  all  are 
bravest,  they  purpose  to  be  bravest  too. 

The  spirit  of  the  armies  is  indomitable.  The  French,  in 
spite  of  their  terrible  losses  are  grimly  brave,  believing  that 
by  our  side  liberty  cannot  lose,  ready  to  give  themselves 
in  the  last  sacrifice  for  the  future  security  of  the  world. 
They  are  brave,  they  are  tired,  they  clearly  know  that  prom- 
ises are  to  be  measured  by  the  performance.  Let  us  not 
fail  to  do  all  that  must  be  done,  for  their  confidence  in  us 
must  remain  unshaken,  if  they  will  endure  to  the  very  end. 

How  can  I  speak  of  the  still  growing  power  of  Britain, 
of  the  high  and  rollicking  courage  of  her  armies,  better  than 
to  say  that  when  I  went  among  our  men  and  found  with 
them  the  British  non-commissioned  oflBcers,  teachers  of 
bayonet  work;  each  told  me  that  the  world  owned  no  better 
soldiers  than  the  other.  Those  boys  of  ours  have  but  two 
ideas.  First,  lest  they  do  not  get  at  the  enemy  soon 
enough.  Second,  lest  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  home 
lack  something  of  the  unity  and  iron  energy  and  terrible 
resolve  which  moves  the  American  soldiers  at  the  front. 
"Tell  them,"  they  said  to  me,  "Tell  the  folks  at  home  that 
if  they  will  stand  by  us,  we  will  can  the  Kaiser." 

You  will  want  to  know  something  of  what  all  the  world 
wants  to  know  about  Germany  and  her  allies.  I  have  told 
you  that  when  I  was  before  Trieste  the  Italian  officers 
reported  the  capture  of  some  Turkish  infantry  along  with 
the  Austrian  prisoners.  We  have  sound  reason  to  believe 
that  Germany  lacks  fat  and  meat,  that  although  she  has 
sugar,  she  has  less  than  the  allies,  that  material  for  textiles 
is  very  short  and  she  has  so  drawn  her  men  into  the  armies 
that  her  industrial  machinery  and  her  railways  are  in  grave 
disrepair;  that  she  cannot  mine  enough  coal.  We  know  that 
although  the  Swiss  have  less  to  eat  than  the  French,  German 
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officers  on  furlough  go  there  to  feast.  We  know  that  in 
increasing  numbers  her  men  desert  by  night;  that  they  com- 
plain that  their  officers  during  bombardments  leave  them  in 
the  front  trenches  and  go  back  to  the  second  line.  Among 
the  prisoners  are  mere  boys,  all  of  those  of  the  class  of 
1918,  who  are  seventeen  years  old,  and  some  of  the  class  of 
'19,  who  are  sixteen,  and  whose  tear  stained  faces  cut  the 
hearts  of  their  captors.  But  Germany  is  not  going  to  starve. 
She  is  held  together  by  an  iron  machine. 

Nor  would  I  have  you  believe  that  there  are  not  splendid 
German  divisions,  splendid  in  the  efficiency  acquired  by 
the  iron  Prussian  discipline.  They  are  outgunned  a  little 
and  they  are  outmanned  still  more,  although  the  divisions 
brought  from  the  Russian  fronts  doubtless  will  somewhat 
redress  the  balance  of  man  power.  The  Germans  are  fighting 
on  the  defensive.  Their  armies  are  directed  by  the  greatest 
strategists  in  the  world.  We  are  moved  by  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose —  the  Central  Empires  by  that  same  unity,  strength- 
ened by  unity  of  command,  for  the  Imperial  German  Staff 
commands  the  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  Hungarian  and  Aus- 
trian, as  well  as  the  German  commanders.  If  the  people  of 
the  Central  Empire  be  war  weary,  so  in  different  degrees 
are  the  people  of  the  Western  Democracies. 

I  had  heard  that  this  was  a  war  not  of  armies  but 
of  nations,  and  yet  until  I  saw  with  mine  own  eyes  and  heard 
with  mine  own  ears,  I  had  not  sensed  the  measure  in  which 
whole  peoples  were  giving  their  souls  and  their  bodies  to  the 
struggle.  The  abled  bodied  men  between  eighteen  and  forty 
years  of  age  are  in  the  armies ;  boys  have  been  called  forward 
and  old  men  have  been  called  back  to  the  places  of  those 
gone  to  the  war.  Women  everywhere  have  taken  up  the 
labor  which  men  laid  down  when  they  went  to  the  front. 
You  see  them  on  every  hand,  doing  the  work  of  men,  on 
railway  trains,  in  railway  stations,  as  door  porters,  omnibus 
conductors,  working  on  the  streets,  driving  motor  trucks, 
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running  elevators,  as  messengers  and  farm  hands.  This 
year  in  England  alone  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  went 
out  from  the  cities  upon  the  land  to  garner  the  harvest. 
Among  the  allies  two  millions  of  girls  and  women  toil  for  the 
war.  Grofters'  lassies,  daughters  of  old  houses,  girls  from 
shops  and  from  sheltered  homes,  companions  in  friendly 
rivalry,  knit  together  by  the  new  democracy  of  toil.  Since 
the  war  has  called  young  women  to  the  mill,  as  it  called 
young  men  to  the  trenches,  the  grand  dames  tend  the 
cradles  and  keep  the  houses.  There  is  no  actual  want  but 
want  is  near.  There  is  a  great  shortage  in  the  wheat  crop 
and  before  midsummer  I  look  to  see  too  little  bread  for  the 
mouths  of  our  friends  across  the  seas,'  especially  in  Italy 
and  France.  Since  the  skilled  workers  dropped  their  tools 
for  rifles,  if  a  roof  leaks  it  cannot  be  mended.  If  a  window 
be  broken  it  is  hard  to  find  a  glazer.  Life  has  been  changed 
by  the  going  of  the  men,  by  the  pinching  of  economy,  by 
the  discomforts  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  changed,  too, 
by  the  omnipresent  hand  of  Government  which  writes  the 
terms  of  settlement  between  employers  and  employees, 
which  lends  credit  to  these  who  would  build  shell  shops, 
which  apportions  raw  materials  for  manufacture  according 
to  its  judgment,  which  fixes  prices  and  measures  food 
stuffs.  If  Imperial  Germany  be  our  pupil  in  democracy, 
democracy  has  become  hers  in  administrative  genius  and  in 
state  socialism.  Government  is  active  not  merely  in  fos- 
tering and  directing  industries  during  the  war,  but  in  plan- 
ning for  after  the  war.  Italy  intends  to  double  her  developed 
water  powers.  In  France,  industrial  committees,  approved 
by  the  Government,  plan  new  water  ways,  new  harbors 
and  new  fairs  or  markets  to  which  all  the  world  may  come  to 
buy.  John  Bull,  the  old  merchant  and  mariner,  is  making 
ready  for  peace  on  the  greatest  scale  of  all.  There  is  a 
British  ministry  of  reconstruction.  Under  the  minister 
there  are  grouped  committees,  some  social,  others  industrial; 
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some  looking  to  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  others  to 
the  export  of  manufactures.  The  ministry  of  reconstruction 
names  that  there  shall  be  no  waste  land  in  England  after 
the  war.  The  government,  in  association  with  local  author- 
ities, is  to  build  three  thousand  workmen's  houses.  The 
British  workman  who  before  the  war  worked  for  low  wages, 
who  thought  of  getting  a  day  off  rather  than  of  getting  on 
in  the  world,  who  schemed  to  restrict  the  output,  like  all  else 
has  suffered  a  change.  The  high  war  wages,  the  great  in- 
crease in  production,  the  building  of  multitudes  of  factories, 
the  great  housmg  plan,  all  mean  that  the  horrible  poverty 
which  before  the  war  disgraced  England  is  never  to  return. 

In  France,  they  are  thinking  of  legislation  to  stimulate 
the  birth  rate,  to  stabilize  the  government.  In  England, 
there  are  far  reaching  plans  for  political  reformation.  The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  reconstitution  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  will  report  before  long.  A  convention 
is  drafting  a  constitution  for  autonomous  Ireland.  Auton- 
omy is  planned  for  Wales  and  Scotland  and  for  divisions 
of  England,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Imperial  parliament  the 
confusion  of  petty  business. 

All  party  lines  have  been  forgotten.  At  first,  the  prime 
ministers,  Asquith  in  England,  Viviani  in  France,  Salandra 
in  Italy,  sought  to  govern  and  wage  war  with  partisan 
cabinets.  They  have  all  gone.  In  their  place  are  coalition 
governments,  in  which  sit  the  representatives  of  the  great 
parties,  unless  one  by  its  own  choice,  decline  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  administration. 

In  England,  the  prime  minister,  whatever  his  legal 
power,  exercises  the  dictatorial  authority  of  the  president, 
but  every  day  he  confers  with  his  war  cabinet  of  five.  Its 
nearest  counterpart  in  America  would  be  found  if  there 
were  gathered  in  Washington  as  war  councillors;  with  the 
President,  Mr.  McAdoo,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Gompers. 
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The  greatest  men  in  Europe  asked  me  when  we  would 
come  to  coalition;  why  we  had  not  done  so  in  the  light  of  the 
failure  of  partisanship  in  Europe. 

All  credit  to  the  President  for  the  legal  frame  in  which 
we  are  to  erect  the  machinery  to  carry  on  the  war.  In  his 
last  address  to  Congress  he  has  voiced  the  purposes  of 
the  American  people  in  the  conflict.  There  are  signs  of 
impending  coordination  in  Washington.  A  war  council  of 
ten  has  been  created,  of  whom  two  or  three  are  really  able 
men. 

I  have  outlined  the  problems  in  Europe  and  have  sug- 
gested what  the  European  democracies  are  doing  to  solve 
them.  It  will  be  evident  to  this  company  that  we  have  but 
set  out  upon  the  path  of  duty.  Already  like  the  allies,  we 
have  suffered  from  indecision  and  delay  in  ship  building 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instruments  of  destruction. 
We  have  scarcely  begun  to  think  of  the  problem  of  recon- 
struction ;  we  have  hardly  thought  that  we  must  reorganize, 
coordinate,  energize  the  frame  of  our  local  and  state  ad- 
ministrations, if  the  taxpayers  are  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
war  as  well  as  the  cost  —  the  inevitable  cost  of  modern 
government.  Perhaps  it  is  not  astonishing  that,  like  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  we  have  not  yet  shaken  off  the  par- 
tisan inertia  of  peace.  But  between  them  and  us  there  is  this 
difference;  the  time  is  growing  shorter  and  shorter.  America 
must  be  ready  to  strike  before  it  is  too  late.  The  production 
of  our  mines  and  mills  must  be  multiplied,  so  that  the  high 
hopes  of  France,  and  those  who  have  battled  beside  her, 
shall  not  be  dashed  down  at  the  appointed  time.  Our 
government  keeps  pace  with  the  people.  It  is  they  who  must 
impart  energy  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

I  should  be  wanting  in  courage,  in  the  candor  which 
is  due  my  friends,  in  the  loyalty  which  is  due  the  govern- 
ment which  I  have  supported  with  all  my  strength,  if  I  did 
not  say  that  we  have  still  to  summon  to  Washington  all  the 
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genius  which  America  offers  for  the  direction  of  the  war. 
There  are  still  too  many  humdrum,  decent,  honest,  well- 
intentioned,  patriotic  politicians  and  too  few  men  of  great 
talent  in  high  places.  This  will  not  last;  it  cannot  last,  for 
if  it  did,  we  might  not  win.  The  old  organizing  genius  of 
America  which  after  the  Revolution  erected  the  republic 
which  organized  states  in  the  wilderness,  which  founded 
colleges  and  builded  railways,  lives  still.  It  will  do  its 
work;  it  must  do  it,  and,  pray  God,  my  friends,  not  too  late. 

President  Riley:  The  lesson  of  our  brother's  eloquent 
address  is  that  no  major  war  can  be  fought  without  the 
maximum  discomfort  to  all  concerned.  The  serious  question 
is  whether  you,  leaders  of  thought,  will  visualize  that  before 
you  have  to  and  before  it  is  too  late. 

We  stand  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY-SEVENTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  January  5,  1918 
Open  Meeting:    Vice-President  Ferguson  Presiding 
Invocation:    Dr.  Myron  E.  Adams 

PROGRAM 

Business  Problems  During  and  After  the  War 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary 

Vice-President  Ferguson:  Members  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  and  guests:  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  club  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  presented  a  wonderfully  interesting 
picture  of  the  struggle  in  Europe,  giving  us  his  intimate  ob- 
servations of  the  activities  on  the  western  front,  taking  us 
with  him  to  Ypres,  to  Cambrai,  to  Verdun  and  to  the 
Chemin-des-Dames. 

We  learned  from  him  the  need  of  guns,  and  guns,  and 
then  more  guns.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  co- 
ordination of  generalship  behind  the  firing  line.  He  em- 
phasized the  supreme  necessity  for  commanding  the  service 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  country  at  Washington,  not- 
withstanding and  irrespective  of  political  party. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  demonstrated  that  modern  war- 
fare requires  something  more  than  fighting  men  only.  It  is 
a  war  of  science,  of  the  industrial  arts,  of  natural  resources, 
of  food,  and  of  money. 

The  leaders  of  the  army  and  navy  have  said  themselves 
that  the  maintenance  of  our  industries  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency is  absolutely  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  saving  of 
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food  and  coal,  possibly  because  the  necessity  for  their 
conservation  is  so  apparent  to  the  people  at  large,  since  the 
scarcity  of  either  and  its  resultant  increase  in  price  is  quite 
tangible  and  quickly  felt  by  the  consumer. 

There  is  another,  and  equally  vital  matter,  which,  be- 
cause perhaps  it  is  only  apparent  to  a  smaller  number,  has 
until  very  recently  received  little  or  no  attention, —  the 
question  of  conservation  of  capital  and  the  protection  of 
capital  invested.  How  is  new  capital  to  be  provided  for  our 
various  industries,  to  keep  pace  with  the  enormous  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  war? 

The  European  countries,  looking  to  the  future,  have 
appointed  commissioners  to  prepare  and  organize  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  which  will  present  themselves  after  the 
war. 

It  has  seemed  proper,  therefore,  to  your  executive  com- 
mittee, that  you  should  be  addressed  at  this  time  on  the 
subject  of  the  "Business  Problems  of  the  War  and  After  the 
War."  We  have  been  extremely  fortunate,  gentlemen,  in 
obtaining  the  consent  to  speak  to  you  on  this  important 
subject  of  the  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  in  general 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  industrial  corporations  in  the  world,  one  whose 
capital  is  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
whose  volume  of  business  exceeds  seventeen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  and  employing  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men. 

The  business  under  his  direction  is  of  a  wonderfully 
diversified  character,  embracing,  as  it  does,  many  industries, 
—  the  production  and  fabrication  of  steel,  mining,  coal  and 
coke,  cement,  water,  light  and  heat,  warehousing,  railroad 
and  steamship  companies.  His  knowledge  of  these  indus- 
tries is  intimate.  His  trained  legal  mind  and  judicial  ex- 
perience fit  him  especially  to  deal  with  their  varied  problems. 
There  is  no  one  probably  better  equipped  to  speak  authorita- 
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lively  on  the  subject  of  this  evening.   He  comes  to  us  with  a 
message,  and  when  Judge  Gary  speaks  the  nation  listens. 

I  have  the  distinguished  honor,  gentlemen,  of  presenting 
to  you  The  Honorable  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen:  For  your  very  generous 
reception  I  thank  you  over  and  over  again.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  here  amongst  my  old  friends,  my  very  dear 
friends  of  Illinois.  Illinois  is  still  my  home,  though  not  my 
residence.  Here  I  was  born  and  here  I  expect  my  bones  will 
find  a  resting  place. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  bitter  and  destructive  of  all 
wars,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  leading  business  men  of 
our  country  turn  attention  from  the  absorbing  and  over- 
whelming cares  of  their  usual  daily  life  in  order  to  permit 
a  careful  and  sober  survey  of  questions  which  affect  not 
only  the  progress  but  the  very  existence  of  national  and 
individual  life;  for  the  result  of  the  pending  conflict  will 
be  controlled  by  economic  conditions.  It  is  a  time  for 
plain  and  frank  expression  of  opinion;  not  with  a  selfish 
faultfinding  spirit,  but  with  the  desire  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  wise  action. 

In  what  shall  be  said  at  this  time  there  is  involved  no 
intention  to  unfavorably  criticize  or  to  condemn  anything 
that  has  been  done  or  omitted.  Complaints  or  objec- 
tions, even  though  there  may  be  cause,  are  not  helpful. 
Whether  our  legislators  or  administrators  were  dilatory 
in  making  preparation  for  war  is  not  of  immediate  conse- 
quence. Time  never  returns  simply  to  furnish  a  second 
opportunity. 

Nor  is  there  room  today  for  discussion  of  reasons  for 
the  precipitation  of  the  war  or  for  inquiry  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  nation  responsible.  Indeed,  it  would  be  useless 
in  this  presence,  as  you  have  already  reached  conclusions 
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and  perhaps  decided  what  punishment  to  the  offenders  is 
deserving. 

Just  now  we  are  concerned  in  the  consideration  of 
existing  conditions  and  future  possibilities.  The  former 
can,  with  approximate  accuracy,  be  diagnosed.  The  latter 
depends  upon  proper  decision  and  action  on  the  one  hand 
or  wrong  decision  or  inaction  on  the  other. 

When  the  war  commenced  on  August  1,  1914,  it  was 
generally  asserted  by  Americans  that  it  would  be  of  short 
duration;  that  the  instruments  of  destruction  as  then 
perfected  made  it  impossible  for  a  long  continuance.  After 
England  decided  to  join  France  and  Russia,  even  prom- 
inent Germans  believed  Germany  and  Austria  would 
soon  be  compelled  to  submit.  But  as  time  has  passed  the 
outlook  from  our  viewpoint  has  become  worse.  All  pre- 
vious calculations  have  been  upset.  One  nation  after 
another  has  entered  the  war,  one  difficulty  after  another 
has  appeared,  and  now,  in  the  minds  of  the  majority, 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  seems  to  be  far  distant.  In  a 
recent  editorial  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  it 
was  stated  that  every  business  man  should  hang  over  his 
desk  the  phrase:  "Germany  is  winning  the  war."  We 
may  not  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  sentiment,  but  it 
indicates  the  opinion  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  information  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  in  the 
countries  opposed  to  the  Central  Powers.  Probably  this 
is  natural  and  necessary  in  war  times,  for  reasons  not 
important  to  consider  at  this  time.  The  existence  of  many 
facts  are,  however,  well  known,  and  from  these  there  is 
cause  for  anxiety  and  fear.  The  most  convincing  circum- 
stance from  the  outset  has  been  the  location  of  the  opposing 
armies.  As  they  move  backward  or  forward  they  demon- 
strate success  or  failure,  as  a  rule,  regardless  of  individual 
features  of  a  battle  or  a  campaign.  About  the  20th  of  August, 
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1914,  the  Paris  papers,  whose  publications  were  censored, 
made  the  brief  statement  that  the  battle  lines  on  the  western 
front  were  still  on  the  Somme.  This  was  the  first  informa- 
tion to  the  French  public  that  the  German  forces  were 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  River  Somme,  and  the  effect  of  the 
abrupt  announcement  may  be  imagined,  for  it  meant  that 
the  enemy  was  rapidly  approaching  the  City  of  Paris,  and 
this  illustrates  the  want  of  knowledge  throughout  most  of 
the  countries.  Notwithstanding  claims  of  progress  have 
been  made  by  the  Allies  from  time  to  time,  many  of  which 
have  been  justified,  though  others  were  made  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado  or  with  the  purpose  of  creating  sentiment,  the 
fearful  facts  remain  that  at  the  end  of  nearly  three  and 
one-half  years  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria  are 
fighting  on  foreign  soil  and  are  in  the  possession  or  control 
of  territory  and  of  avenues  to  the  Persian  Gulf  which,  if 
held  —  considered  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint  alone  — 
would  justify  them  in  commencing  and  carrying  on  the 
war  with  all  its  costs  and  misery  to  their  people. 

Prussian  Germany  is  in  control  of  the  German  Empire, 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  of  Turkey,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Albania,  the  most  of  Belgium,  a  large  area  of  the  best  and 
richest  part  of  France,  Poland  and  probably  a  considerable 
portion  of  Russia,  a  substantial  section  of  Italy  and  much 
other  territory  with  large  quantities  of  iron  ore,  coal  and 
other  minerals  and  also  food  products.  The  natural  re- 
sources under  the  dominance  of  Germany  have  been  aug- 
mented many  fold  since  the  war  commenced,  and  they  are 
increasing. 

The  disposition  and  effort  of  the  enemy  have  been  to 
advance,  to  retain,  to  rob,  to  destroy  what  could  not  be 
appropriated  and  utilized,  to  levy  tribute,  to  mar  and 
maltreat,  to  intimidate  and  to  drive  from  home  the  inno- 
cent, to  defy  the  laws  of  God  and  man  on  land  and  on  sea, 
to  laugh  at  reason  and  to  mock  at  justice;  and  general 
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advancement  on  his  part,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
almost  uninterrupted.  Naturally  Germany  would  like 
to  bring  about  an  armistice,  peace  and  settlement  at  once 
and  under  these  conditions.  She  could  well  afford  to  with- 
draw from  France  and  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Poland, 
Italy,  Roumania  and  Servia,  if  permitted  to  control  Turkey, 
Armenia  and  the  route  to  Bagdad,  and  with  her  strength, 
military,  financial  and  commercial,  unbroken. 

Germany  is  more  virile,  more  efficient,  more  deter- 
mined and  aggressive  than  she  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  As  a  nation,  if  she  wins  in  the  near  future,  she 
will  be  stronger  financially,  industrially,  commercially, 
militarily,  and  with  a  comparatively  small  reduction  in 
the  number  of  men,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  millions 
of  soldiers.  Although  as  to  some  of  the  statements  made 
on  the  subject,  we  may  have  believed  them  exaggerated, 
we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  preparation  for  war 
and  for  a  dominating  influence  by  Prussian  Germany 
throughout  the  world  has  been  in  progress  for  many  de- 
cades. Her  armies  now  occupy  an  inner  position,  the 
best  and  most  effective  for  war  purposes,  with  faces  to 
the  front,  fully  equipped,  thoroughly  trained,  ably  officered, 
adequately  supplied,  having  transportation  facilities  for 
rapid  mobilization  and  transfer  of  troops,  munitions  and 
foods,  ready  and  able  to  defend  against  attack  from  the 
outside  and,  by  sudden  and  efficient  advance,  to  take  and 
possess  additional  territory.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  sometimes  proclaimed,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy  or 
their  weapons  of  warfare  are  becoming  less  proficient  or 
that  they  will  not  further  improve.  The  brains,  the  study, 
experience,  patience  and  persistence  of  the  German  char- 
acter, which  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  efficient 
officers  and  soldiers,  military  strategy,  destructive  cannons, 
guns,  ammunition,  gases,  aircraft,  seacraft,  methods  and 
provisions  for  defense,  utilization  of  heretofore  unknown 
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materials  for  food  and  munitions,  are  still  available  and  will 
be  devoted  to  the  production  of  better  facilities  for  satis- 
factory offensive  and  defensive  warfare.  There  will  be 
more  healthy  and  more  skillful  soldiers,  even  more  competent 
officers,  bigger  and  more  destructive  cannons,  submarines 
and  aircraft  and  safer  intrenchment.  Germany  is  not 
idle  nor  dilatory. 

In  addition  to  what  the  enemy  has  constructed  and 
will  improve  for  physical  contest,  there  has  been  built  up 
a  system  of  intrigue,  espionage,  poisoning  of  the  human 
mind,  the  distribution  and  application  or  use  of  germs  of 
disease  and  physical  impairment.  There  has  been  agita- 
tion tending  to  discredit  and  defy  the  law  and  to  create 
trouble  between  employer  and  employee,  and  between  dif- 
ferent classes,  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  wit- 
nessed; and  with  all  this  goes  the  most  malignant  and 
unconscionable  effort  to  destroy  property  and  life  by  fire 
or  poison  or  other  means  and  to  impede  and  interrupt  the 
wheels  of  industry.  This  is  increasing  and  will  continue 
to  increase.  And  the  Prussians  have  perfected  a  cen- 
tralized, comprehensive,  powerful  business  organization 
which,  considering  its  size  and  ramifications,  has  never 
before  been  approached.  Their  program  boldly  contem- 
plates the  subjugation  of  various  Nations  separatel3% 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  other  means.  It  is  probable 
the  Russian  revolution  and  its  consequences  were  planned 
in  Germany  and  have  been  financed  and  directed  by  Ger- 
man money  and  brains.  She  is  now  endeavoring  to  "Rus- 
sianize" several  other  countries. 

A  war  policy  which  recognizes  no  God,  except  by  pre- 
tense, no  law,  no  justice,  no  mercy  —  nothing  but  the  right 
which  brute  force  commands  —  has  a  decided  advantage, 
physically,  over  those  whose  principles  are  humane,  hon- 
orable. Christian.  These  antitheses  are  represented  by 
the  opposing  military  forces  of  the  pending  struggle.    Up 
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to  date  the  armies  of  the  enemy  have  not  only  been  vic- 
torious, but  they  believe  themselves  to  be  invincible,  and 
this  adds  to  their  strength  and  eflficiency. 

We  are  appalled,  though  we  are  not  stunned,  by  these 
conditions.  Our  determination  is  unshaken;  our  teeth 
are  set.  We  have  been  forced  into  the  war  and  we  are 
fighting  in  self-defense.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  is  a 
combat  between  Prussianism  and  Americanism,  between 
might  and  right.  Considered  by  themselves,  the  existing 
conditions  are  not  pleasant;  they  are  dangerous  though  not 
desperate;  they  compel  one  to  fear  Americans  are  con- 
fronted by  a  long  and  ruinous  war,  destructive  of  life  and 
limb  and  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  health,  devastation 
of  property  and  diminution  of  wealth. 

This  picture  of  war  conditions,  as  presented,  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon  but  it  is  not  exaggerated  and  it  stares  us  in 
the  face.  We  have  been  slow  and  stupid,  or  at  least  indiffer- 
ent. We  have  not  realized  and  do  not  yet  realize  the  full 
extent  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  and  in  this  respect 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  citizens  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  locality.  Our  country 
as  a  whole,  including  the  several  branches  of  government, 
does  not  yet  appear  to  appreciate  that  in  order  to  win 
in  this  war  it  is  necessary  to  appropriate  every  ounce  of 
energy,  every  dollar  of  wealth  and  every  atom  of  skill 
within  reach,  to  be  drawn  against  when  needed;  and  to 
offer  every  sacrifice,  even  of  personal  opinion  or  pride  or 
desire  for  advancement  of  the  interests  of  individuals  or 
political  parties.  Of  course  every  one  has  decided  that 
every  other  person  ought  to  subject  personal  ambition  to 
the  demands  of  the  public  welfare;  but  large  numbers  go 
no  further.  This  includes  you  and  me,  and  it  does  not 
exclude  others  occupying  more  conspicuous  places  in  the 
nation's  registry.   But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  canvas. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  in  the  war  against  Ger- 
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many,  with  all  her  power,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what 
is  necessary  for  a  defense  against  this  modern  monster  of 
despotism,  tyranny,  destruction  and  oppression;  and  also, 
whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  primary  essentials  to  victory  are  food,  transporta- 
tion, arms,  barracks,  aircraft  and  seacraft,  munitions,  fuel 
and  men;  and  also  money  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  all 
these  elements  of  strength.  And  of  greatest  importance 
is  an  organization  competent  to  coordinate  and  systematize 
all  the  forces  within  reach.  It  is  requisite  that  each  of  the 
allied  nations,  and  all  of  them  combined,  be  possessed  of 
such  an  organization  and  system;  but  just  now  we  are  con- 
sidering our  own  country  by  itself. 

Against  our  desire  we  were  finally  forced  to  become  a 
party  to  the  war,  and  now  we  shall  be  compelled  to  carry 
a  very  large  part  of  the  war  burden. 

As  to  foodstuffs,  the  United  States  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing continuously  suflBcient  quantities  of  all  the  essen- 
tials for  health  and  vigor  required  to  support  three  hundred 
million  people,  and  that  without  adding  materially  to  the 
present  facilities.  Because  of  extended  latitude,  diversity 
of  climate  and  soil,  we  can  raise  every  variety  of  grain, 
vegetables  and  fruit  needful  for  the  armies  or  for  civilians. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  attempt  to 
accomplish  these  results.  The  most  scientific  methods  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  aids,  the  best  tools  and  machinery  and  the  applica- 
tion of  demonstrated  rules  for  prevention  and  protection 
are  requisite.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  crops  should  not 
be  as  large  per  acre  in  this  country  as  in  the  best  sections  of 
other  countries. 

And  we  can  produce  meats  of  all  kinds  in  increasing 
abundance,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  fowls  and  fish,  provided 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  latest  discoveries  for  the  pre- 
vention of  diseases  peculiar  to  the  different  species,  which 
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have  heretofore  caused  destruction  and  are  now  well  known 
and  may  be  overcome. 

Eggs,  milk,  butter  and  cheese  can  be  furnished  almost 
without  limit. 

Transportation  on  land  and  sea  is  of  high  importance, 
so  far  as  the  support  of  armies  is  concerned;  and  ships 
are  the  first  to  be  considered  at  present.  The  raw  materials 
in  this  country  desired  for  shipbuilding  for  the  next  one 
hundred  years  and  more  are  ample;  and  the  tonnage  capac- 
ity completed  or  to  be  finished  within  a  short  time  will  alone 
exceed  the  average  destruction  during  the  last  year  of  ships 
belonging  to  the  Allies.  If  necessary,  it  can  be  doubled 
within  twelve  months.  Railroad  facilities,  though  deficient 
in  many  respects,  are  in  much  better  shape  than  shipping. 
More  engines,  cars  and  tracks  must  be  supplied;  but  there 
is  no  lack  of  raw  materials. 

We  are  no  doubt  deficient  in  arms  and  ammunition 
in  many,  if  not  most,  classes.  However,  capacity  to  produce 
these  is  already  large,  is  growing  and  within  a  short  time 
should  be  suflBcient  to  cover  all  needs. 

Of  ores,  fuel,  coal,  wood  and  oil  and  all  other  raw  material 
there  is  no  shortage. 

That  this  country  has  enough  money,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, to  cover  all  requirements,  there  is  no  question.  The 
approximate  figures  have  often  been  published.  We  have 
one-half  of  the  gold  and  two-fifths  of  the  wealth  of  all  the 
nations.  Our  productive  capacity  is  far  in  the  lead  of  all 
others.  Our  credit  is  unlimited  and  always  will  be  if  we 
triumph  in  this  war  and  if  we  make  the  most  of  our  op- 
portunities. Plenty  of  money  can  be  secured  by  taxation 
and  by  the  sale  of  Government  securities  at  reasonable 
rates,  if  good  and  discriminating  judgment  is  used  after 
consulting  competent  bankers  and  other  business  men. 

Labor  is  scarce  and  growing  more  so,  although  there 
are  employed  large  numbers  of  American  women  who  are 
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doing  their  full  share,  in  both  civil  and  military  lines 
of  activity,  in  accordance  with  their  strength. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  in  order  to  render  the  assist- 
ance that  is  asked  of  us  and  which  seems  to  be  imperative, 
we  must  have  more  and  more  men,  for  soldiers  and  work- 
men, skilled  and  unskilled.  We  cannot  produce  the  quanti- 
ties or  amounts  demanded  unless  the  number  of  men  is 
materially  increased,  nor  unless  all  who  are  willing  to  work 
are  permitted  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  their  reasonable 
capability  and  desire.  There  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  on  the  farms,  the  railroads,  the 
ships,  in  the  shops,  the  factories,  the  mines,  the  offices.  Pro- 
duction even  up  to  the  present  capacity  cannot  be  secured 
unless  more  workmen  are  employed.  And  for  the  building 
of  increased  productive  capacity  and  for  the  operation  of 
the  same,  additional  men  must  be  procured. 

We  may  be  excused  for  having  been  slow  in  getting 
ready  for  defense  against  unjust  attack,  even  since  August, 
1914,  but  there  can  be  no  justification  for  failure  in  the 
future  to  push  vigorously  and  without  unnecessary  in- 
terruption, in  every  department  of  the  Government,  prep- 
aration for  assisting  the  allied  forces  to  carry  on  and  to 
win  the  war  by  the  utilization  of  everything  that  is  valu- 
able for  war  purposes.  Expenditures  had  better  be  too 
large  and  preparation  overdone  than  to  risk  the  danger 
of  neglecting  to  provide  any  single  item  that  might  add 
to  the  military  strength  of  the  allied  forces. 

The  weakest  spot  in  our  situation  is  lack  of  sufficient 
production  of  the  things  that  are  vital  to  the  life  and 
strength  of  the  armies,  which  might  be  obtained  except 
for  the  scarcity  of  labor.  It  would  be  unwise,  nay  unpar- 
donable, if  this  shortage  shall  not  promptly  be  overcome. 
This  question  at  present  is  of  commanding  import. 

This  country  has  an  advantage  over  all  others  in  times 
of  war  or  peace,  by  reason  of  her  natural  resources  and 
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accumulated  wealth,  but  it  is  not  of  full  practical  value 
unless  the  agencies  for  production  and  use  are  sufficient. 
To  the  extent  that  workmen  are  lacking  in  number,  to  a 
corresponding  degree  are  wealth  and  raw  materials  without 
value.  It  is  questionable  whether,  when  an  abundance  of 
ships  are  built,  there  will  be  trained  men  and  machinery  in 
ample  numbers  and  quantities,  and,  in  the  case  of  battle- 
ships, adequate  supplies  and  munitions. 

The  labor  question  is  one  which  employers  are  some- 
times reluctant  to  discuss  for  fear  of  misinterpretation 
of  motives,  but  in  war  times  every  question  which  bears 
vitally  upon  the  conduct  and  termination  of  the  war  should 
be  considered  frankly  and  fairly  by  the  employer,  the 
employee  and  the  public  generally.  Each  is  equally  in- 
terested. Each  is  entitled  to  protection  and  the  rights 
of  none  should  be  neglected,  although  the  necessities  of 
the  general  public  are  always  of  primary  importance. 

Lest  anyone  might  conclude  that  I  have  in  any  respect 
changed  my  views  as  heretofore  expressed  concerning 
labor  generally,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say:  Workmen 
should  always  have  fair,  just  and  liberal  treatment.  They 
should  be  paid  good  wages,  taking  into  account  the  ser- 
vice rendered  and  all  conditions  which  reasonably  apply. 
The  welfare,  safety  and  health  of  the  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies should  receive  careful  attention  by  employers.  Relief 
funds  for  the  result  of  accidents  or  old  age  should  be  estab- 
lished. All  men,  of  all  grades,  ranks  and  nationalities, 
should  be  permitted  to  work  when  and  where  they  please 
and  on  terms  that  they  agree  to.  The  laws  should  impartially 
protect  both  capital  and  labor  and  permit  imposition  or 
abuse  by  neither. 

The  precarious  conditions,  already  adverted  to,  compel 
the  United  States  to  do  everything  within  its  power  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  and  victorious  close.  We  insist  our 
soldiers  shall  not  be  placed  in  the  trenches  or  on  the  firing 
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line  unless  and  until  they  are  completely  hardened,  trained 
and  equipped,  and  that  they  shall  always  be  furnished  with 
sufficient  supplies  to  protect  them  and  preserve  their  health. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  country  have  given  their 
sons  in  defense  of  our  beloved  land.  These  men  are  en- 
titled to  every  practicable  effort  on  our  part  to  assist  them, 
and  this  without  one  moment  of  unnecessary  delay.  Effi- 
ciency, abundance  and  promptness  will  save  millions  of  men 
and  billions  of  money. 

To  the  extent  needed  for  the  purposes  named,  the 
United  States  should  immediately,  under  proper  condi- 
tions and  reasonable  restrictions,  draw  from  the  islands 
of  the  sea  and  from  oriental  countriiss,  enough  men  in- 
cluding soldiers  and  sailors  to  meet  every  emergency. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  within  a  short 
period  large  numbers  of  strong,  healthy,  intelligent,  loyal 
men  for  civil  or  even  military  duty,  and  the  number  could 
be  increased  from  time  to  time  as  required.  All  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts  know  that  we  need  more  men 
and  that  we  can  get  them  if  we  are  so  disposed.  If  legis- 
lation is  requisite,  Congress  should  act  without  delay. 

There  may  be,  there  already  have  been,  objections  to 
the  admission  of  certain  nationalities,  even  temporarily 
and  under  carefully  considered  restrictions.  These  have 
been  persistent,  especially  by  foreigners  who  heretofore 
have  settled  in  this  country. 

But  the  thing  to  do  first  is  to  win  the  war;  to  stop  the 
spilling  of  blood,  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  health 
of  our  noble  and  loyal  men  and  the  unjustified  depletion 
of  our  resources.  We  can  discuss  and  properly  decide  other 
questions  later.  If  we  now  delay  we  may  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  other  matters. 

And  still,  if  objections  are  raised  and  discussed,  they 
can  be  fairly  met  and  with  good  reasons  in  addition  to 
the  one  of  war's  necessity,  which  is  undebatable.    At  any 
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rate  they  are  not  fundamental  nor  of  much  consequence 
by  comparison. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  referred  to  as  essential 
in  this  war  and  which  can  be  supplied  if  we  will,  there  is  the 
question  of  administration.  You  men  of  large  business 
enterprise  and  of  splendid  careers  know  how  important  it  is 
to  have  a  complete  and  rounded  out  organization  and  a 
method  of  procedure  that,  if  not  automatic,  is  self-detecting 
in  case  of  variance  from  the  general  plan.  There  must  be  a 
head,  whatever  called  or  however  constituted,  having  such 
general  supervision  and  control  as  to  see  that  all  the  forces 
in  the  organization  are  co-ordinated  and  are  co-operating. 
Then  every  department  of  activity  must  be  similarly  or- 
ganized and  systematized,  all  moving  in  the  same  direction 
and  to  the  same  purpose,  each  acquainted  with  the  general 
plans  and  conduct  of  the  others,  so  as  to  avoid  errors  that 
have  been  committed  by  any  and  also  to  benefit  by  the 
perfection  of  others,  thus  escaping  what  is  so  common, 
particularly  in  large  organizations,  the  operating  at  cross 
purposes.  And  then  every  decision,  every  action,  every 
appointment,  every  discharge,  every  reward,  every  dis- 
cipline must  be  based  upon  the  honest  intention  to  protect 
and  promote  the  common  cause,  regardless  of  any  selfish 
interest. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  now  engaged 
in  the  greatest  of  all  business  undertakings.  There  has 
never  before  been  anything  like  it.  It  is  a  venture  that 
may  well  cause  anxiety  and  fear  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  responsible.  There  is  always  possibility  of  friction  in 
the  wheels  of  the  machinery.  There  is  danger  of  extrav- 
agance, waste,  neglect,  hurtful  delays,  unnecessary  anta- 
gonisms between  departments  or  individuals,  wrongful 
interferences  with  each  other  or  with  private  management. 
The  wonder  is  that  irretrievable  blunders  of  great  magnitude 
have  not  already  been  made.    It  seems  apparent  that  such 
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an  organization  and  system  as  have  been  suggested  are 
being  perfected.  The  people  of  this  country  are  confidently 
expecting  it  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less. 

Presumably  those  in  authority  are  taking  counsel  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  men  in  order  to  reach 
decision  and  determine  action.  Advice  from  the  wisest 
and  most  experienced,  whether  adopted  or  rejected,  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  any  great  organization. 

Conservation  and  proper  application  of  our  resources, 
with  discrimination  and  wisdom,  are  of  immediate  con- 
cern. For  instance,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  deprive 
our  citizens  of  enough  fuel  to  keep  them  alive,  or  our  manu- 
factories of  raw  or  semi-finished  materials  indispensable  for 
the  full  production  of  the  things  required  for  war  purposes, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  permitting  public  places  such  as 
theatres  and  other  buildings  devoted  to  amusement  and 
even  churches  and  schools,  to  remain  open  by  the  use  of 
these  things  which  produce  heat  and  light.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  cases  where  this  argument  would  be  pertinent. 

If  we  conclude  that  the  means  of  victory  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  are  within  reach,  then  there 
is  no  ground  for  pessimism  as  to  the  long  future.  If  we 
prepare,  even  over-prepare,  for  a  long  and  desperate  war, 
we  shall  only  have  done  what  ordinary  prudence  requires. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  war  will  end  suddenly, 
as  it  may  for  reasons  we  do  not  see,  and  that  hundreds  of 
millions  will  eventually  prove  to  have  been  unnecessarily 
expended;  that  in  acting  on  the  safe  side  we  have  gone 
farther  than  we  would  if  the  future  had  been  known. 

We  believe  the  war  will  end  victoriously  for  the  allied 
forces  within  two  or  three  years ;  we  hope  in  a  much  shorter 
time.  It  could  not  terminate  in  favor  of  the  other  side  within 
a  decade,  for,  with  all  the  means  at  our  command  we  would 
fight  for  that  period  or  longer  before  we  would  submit  to 
the  despotic  rule  of  an  autocratic  tyrant. 
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So  sure  are  we  that  we  will  be  perfectly  organized, 
that  the  management  will  be  of  the  highest  order  and  that 
the  war  will  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  we  are 
justified  in  considering  with  care  and  anxiety  the  world's 
business  affairs  growing  out  of  and  following  the  war. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute in  October,  1914, 1  said: 

"Without  giving  reasons  in  detail  at  the  present 
time,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  struggle  for 
commercial  supremacy  was  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  war,  or  at  least  had  a  decided  influence  upon 
its  precipitation;  that  the  questions  at  issue  largely 
relate  to  dollars  and  cents." 

Many  then  believed  and  still  believe  the  desire  for 
commercial  supremacy  was  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  war  and  that  it  still  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  two  leading  European  nations  who  oppose 
each  other  in  the  pending  military  conflict. 

It  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  present  time  every  de- 
cision for  action  or  non-action  on  the  part  of  these  two 
Governments  has  been  influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
ultimate  effect  upon  commercial  preeminence.  Neither  Great 
Britain  nor  Germany,  in  securing  and  retaining  territory,  in 
offensive  and  defensive  effort,  in  construction,  administra- 
tion, legislation,  expenditures,  publications,  financial  and 
commercial  action,  overlooks  nor  neglects  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting her  commercial  position  and  opportunity  when  peace 
shall  have  been  restored.  Already  these,  and  other  foreign 
nations,  have  individually  prepared  maps  of  the  different  na- 
tions as,  in  their  judgment,  they  will  appear  when  settlement 
is  finally  made.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  accredited  report. 

It  is  not  certain  that  in  asserting  the  military  contest 
is  in  defense  of  principles  and  of  national  existence  there 
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is  entire  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  any;  that  even  in 
Germany's  claim  that  she  is  fighting  for  freedom  and 
existence  she  is  intentionally  attempting  to  deceive  her 
own  people  and  others  as  well;  for  if  her  international  com- 
mercial position  and  influence  were  lost  that  part  of  national 
life  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  important,  would  be 
fatally  affected. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany,  like  all  others,  are  hoping 
and  expecting  that  there  will  be  firmly  established  a  basis 
for  the  prevention  of  future  prolonged  international  mil- 
itary conflicts;  and  when  the  war  is  concluded  we  shall  see 
both  of  these  countries  well  prepared  to  succeed  in  the 
competitive  contest  for  the  world's  trade.  This  will  be 
true  to  a  lesser  extent  of  other  foreign  countries. 

First  of  all  they  will  have  constructive  laws  for  the 
protection  of  industry;  for  the  fostering  and  promotion 
of  legitimate  enterprise;  for  freedom  in  the  application  of 
brains  and  in  the  use  of  capital  to  the  full  extent  necessary. 
Everything  requisite  to  victory  in  the  international  contest 
for  financial  and  industrial  position  will  be  permitted  by 
legislation. 

And  there  will  be  plenty  of  ships,  with  ample  power 
and  speed,  well  manned  and  supplied.  With  liberal  rules 
and  regulations  they  will  be  prepared  to  transport  at  lowest 
rates,  and  ready  to  engage  in  the  export  and  import  business, 
which  is  desirable  and  profitable.  There  will  be  organization, 
system,  intelligence  and  dogged  persistence,  stores,  oflBces 
and  warehouses  located  at  the  best  points  throughout  the 
world,  all  devoted  to  the  most  important  branch  of  a 
nation's  progress  and  prosperity.  No  stone  is  now  or  will 
hereafter  be  left  unturned  to  the  neglect  of  the  largest 
measure  of  success. 

The  necessities  of  the  war,  while  it  continues,  will  not 
be  minimized  nor  neglected;  they  are  and  will  be  of  prin- 
cipal importance;  but  they  do  not  hide  the  one  most  con- 
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sequential  question  of  providing  food  and  raiment  and 
shelter  after  the  war.  These  countries,  respectively,  will 
have  the  normal  as  well  as  legal  right,  as  it  will  be  their 
national  duty,  to  act  selfishly,  to  disregard,  so  far  as  may 
be  legitimate,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  all  other  countries. 
There  is  little  doubt  England,  our  very  good  and  valuable 
friend,  through  chambers  of  commerce  or  representatives, 
is  planning  for  her  commercial  future,  even  in  extreme  rivalry 
with  the  United  States,  her  friend  in  equal  degree.  In  a 
recent  address  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  said  the  English  Government  was  giving  serious 
attention  to  the  trade  problems  which  would  confront  Eng- 
land after  the  war;  that  America  would  then  find  a  stronger 
and  keener  competitor.  And  the  same  is  true  of  Japan,  our 
firmly  established  friend  and  business  coadjutor.  Germans 
in  large  numbers  have  been  acquiring  substantial  property 
interests  in  Mexico  (and  probably  in  other  countries  on 
this  continent)  during  the  last  year.  Undoubtedly  the 
German  people  have  completed  large  numbers  of  merchant 
ships  for  use  after  peace  is  established.  Whatever  the  result 
of  the  war  may  be,  Germany  will  be  ready  to  engage  in  a 
vigorous  contest  for  overseas  trade,  even  extending  into 
the  United  States.  As  she  prepared  for  war,  so  she  is  pre- 
paring for  peace. 

What  is  being  done,  what  will  be  done  to  place  and  to 
keep  the  business  affairs  of  this  country,  domestic  and 
foreign,  up  to  the  standards  of  other  countries.'*  Naturally, 
we  have  a  decided  advantage  over  others  in  wealth  and 
resources.  We  can  continue  to  be  the  leader,  financially 
and  industrially,  if  we  will.  The  business  men  of  this  coun- 
try, while  devoting  their  attention,  time  and  money  to  the 
military  requirements  of  the  country,  should  have  in  mind 
preparation  for  the  future.  It  is  their  duty,  as  it  is  their 
right,  to  deliberate  and  then  to  offer  suggestions.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done  by  us  to  assist  the  Allies  during  the 
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war,  and  every  reasonable  preparation  should  be  made  for 
the  protection  of  our  industry  in  times  of  peace. 

We  shall  be  met  with  the  fullest  preparation  and  the 
fiercest  competition  on  the  part  of  others,  and  we  must 
likewise  be  in  condition  to  protect  our  interests  and  to 
push  our  claims  for  a  fair  share  of  the  world's  business; 
in  fact,  such  parts  of  it  as,  by  reason  of  geographic  loca- 
tions or  otherwise,  naturally  would  come  to  us  if  ready  and 
prepared  to  absorb  it.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
economic  progress,  which,  if  neglected,  may  never  return; 
surely  not  within  the  near  future.  Our  rivalry  will  be  keen 
and  aggressive,  but  it  will  be  fair  and  reasonable.  The  same 
attitude  on  the  part  of  our  competitors  we  shall  have  the 
right  to  demand. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  supplies  of  this  country,  men  or 
property,  will  not  be  used  to  our  detriment,  for  the  main 
purpose  of  benefiting  any  other  country  or  countries,  during 
or  after  the  war. 

Legislators,  as  well  as  business  men,  should,  even  now, 
give  heed  to  future  trade  problems,  for  of  great  importance 
is  legislation  which  will  place  our  country  on  a  parity  with 
all  others  in  the  protection  of  our  domestic  trade  and  the 
extension  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Other  governments 
will,  by  legislation,  aid,  in  every  proper  way,  their  business 
interests  to  expand  and  prosper — many  have  already 
arranged  for  this;  and  our  Government  should  do  like- 
wise. An  intelligent  person  seeks  opportunity  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others. 

Neither  Germany  nor  any  other  country,  whose  home 
industries  are  fully  protected,  will  hereafter  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  except  on  a  basis 
of  equal  or  reciprocal  protection,  depending  upon  all  the 
circumstances,  including  the  products  involved.  There 
will  be  careful  study  and  scientific  discrimination,  all  with 
the  single  intention  and  effort  to  secure  every  proper  ad- 
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vantage.  The  theories  of  the  past,  based  on  habit  of  thought, 
and  conditions  which  have  disappeared,  will  be  swept  aside 
and  principles  more  practical,  more  selfish  and  more  useful 
will  be  substituted.  England  for  the  English  will  be  the 
national  slogan,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

From  the  same  motives  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
American  industry  must  be  protected,  not  unfairly,  not  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  general  public  nor  to  the  point  of  per- 
mitting abuse  or  oppression  of  any  interest,  but  to  the 
limits  of  reason  and  honesty,  all  things  being  considered. 
Laws  which  will  secure  just  prices  to  the  consumers,  rea- 
sonable profits  to  the  producers  and  to  the  transportation 
companies,  and  fair  wages  to  the  workmen,  all  based  on 
inquiry  and  study,  should  be  the  aim. 

To  compete  with  other  countries  we  must  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  equal  in  every  particular  to  the  best,  with 
every  advantage  and  no  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
any  other,  unhampered  by  laws,  rules  or  regulations  which 
might  interfere  with  practical  and  successful  business 
operation.  We  should  be  prepared  to  deliver  the  surplus  of 
everything  we  produce  at  the  doors  of  non-producing 
countries  in  packages  and  on  terms  satisfactory  to  those  who 
desire  to  purchase. 

Our  merchant  ships  must  never  again  be  compelled  to 
haul  down  the  American  flag  or  to  occupy  an  inferior  posi- 
tion in  the  international  struggle  for  economic  excellence 
and  advancement.  Americans,  if  given  an  equal  chance 
with  the  people  of  other  nations,  will  furnish  business 
to  comfortably  support  a  merchant  marine  excelled  by  none. 

If  there  be  established,  maintained  and  effectively 
executed  a  basis  for  equitably  disposing  of  all  international 
disputes  by  arbitration,  a  very  large  navy  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  legitimate  civil  rights  will  not  be  necessary;  but  in 
any  event,  the  United  States  should  maintain  a  navy  of 
suflBcient  strength  to  protect  her  commerce  in  every  part 
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of  the  world.  Heretofore  it  has  not  always  been  absolutely 
independent  and  safe,  notwithstanding  what  may  have 
been  said  or  written  to  the  contrary. 

Of  high  importance  is  the  maintenance  of  a  constructive 
policy  by  our  Government,  one  that  is  calculated  to  build 
up,  to  extend,  to  increase  efficiency.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  concentrated  wealth,  integration  of  industry, 
large  units,  big  and  capable  organizations  are  not  only 
valuable  but  indispensable  in  times  like  the  present;  and 
they  are  proportionately  so  at  all  times.  When  large  quan- 
tities, highest  quality  and  efficient  and  prompt  execution 
are  requisite,  the  demand  for  supplies  can  be  properly  met 
only  by  large  resources  and  capacity.  Small  unintegrated 
or  disintegrated  or  impoverished  productive  agencies  are 
not  adequate. 

The  railroads  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  are  a 
striking  example  of  the  imperative  need  for  additional 
tracks,  equipment  and  terminal  facilities  which  money 
alone  can  provide,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  immense  sums 
which  have  been  expended  for  these  purposes.  It  is  a  pity 
that  they  have  not  been  pecuniarily  able  to  make  full  prep- 
aration to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  present  time,  for 
there  is  a  marked  deficiency  in  railroad  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency. They  need  a  good  deal  of  additional  money,  and 
they  should  be  allowed  tariffs  large  enough  to  furnish  it. 

And  all  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  post-war 
period.  To  occupy  a  proper  place  in  the  world's  economic 
forum,  our  country,  by  a  wise  policy,  should  permit,  and 
even  encourage,  the  building  up  and  maintenance  of  wealth 
and  of  production  and  transportation  capacity  propor- 
tionate to  the  great  and  increasing  resources  of  the  country 
as  compared  to  other  countries.  Abundant  manufacturing 
and  transportation  facilities  on  land  and  sea  and  lakes, 
supported  on  a  living  basis,  ably  and  properly  managed  by 
private  interests,  are  what  a  prosperous  country  should  have. 
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During  the  last  decade  or  longer,  in  varying  degrees,  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  favorable  to  con- 
ditions which,  at  present,  are  deemed  wise,  proper  and 
necessary. 

The  policy  of  Germany  and,  in  less  degree,  of  other 
nations,  has  been  to  construct,  to  build  up,  to  extend,  to 
enlarge,  to  foster  enterprise  and  to  protect  industry;  while 
our  policy  has  been,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  disorganize, 
to  disintegrate,  to  prevent,  to  limit  and  even  to  destroy. 
For  this  reason  Germany  today  has  a  military  organization 
and  a  business  organization  ahead  of  all  others,  and  this  has 
prolonged  and  will  further  prolong  the  war,  notwithstanding 
the  superiority  of  her  enemies  in  wealth,  numbers  and  other 
resources.  We  should  be  placed  on  an  equality.  It  is  not 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  unbridled  license  to  con- 
centrated business  is  advocated;  quite  the  contrary.  In 
these  matters,  as  in  all  others,  there  should  be  authority  for 
governmental  investigation,  supervision  and  control,  non- 
partisan and  subject  to  judicial  interference  and  correction 
for  proper  cause.  Abuse  and  oppression  by  the  public  or 
the  individual  should  always  be  preventable  by  law. 

All  expenditures  that  are  being  made  at  the  present 
time  under  government  direction,  so  far  as  possible  without 
interfering  with  or  minimizing  their  value  for  military 
purposes,  should  be  made  in  view  of  and  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  business  enterprise  after  the  war.  In 
the  adoption  of  designs,  in  the  method  of  construction,  in 
quality  and  quantity,  those  in  charge  can  often,  without 
detriment,  change  and  improve  suggested  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  service  in  times  of  peace.  This  question,  at  least, 
should  be  in  the  minds  of  the  builders  and  the  purchasers 
when  contracts  are  concluded. 

Speaking  to  and  for  that  part  of  the  business  fraternity 
comprised  of  capitalists  and  employers  of  labor  and  their 
representatives,  I  urge  that  during  and  after  the  war,  by 
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our  attitude  and  conduct,  we  demonstrate  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  country,  of  adherence  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
honesty;  that  we  exhibit  an  intention  to  observe  the  require- 
ments of  law,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  competitors,  cus- 
tomers and  the  general  public  and  that  we  treat  our  em- 
ployes considerately,  fairly  and  liberally.  Our  practices 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  highest  ethical  standards. 
Thus,  up  to  the  measure  of  our  deserts,  will  we  be  entitled 
to  the  confidence  and  to  the  co-operation  of  those  in  au- 
thority. 

I  believe  all  things  requisite  will  be  demanded  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  its  and  their  protection  and 
advancement,  during  and  after  the  war,  and  that  the  de- 
mand will  be  crystallized  into  a  governmental  policy;  that 
it  is  generally  realized  we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  our  history; 
that  disaster  threatens;  that  it  may  be  averted  if  we  do  not 
hesitate  or  quibble  over  non-essentials;  that  America  for 
Americans  will  also  be  our  national  watchword;  that  laws 
will  be  passed,  or  repealed,  whenever  necessary  to  aid  in 
securing  peace  and  to  give  every  interest,  big  or  little,  and 
every  individual,  full  opportunity  to  live,  to  progress  and 
to  prosper. 

Therefore  I  am  an  optimist,  even  in  these  times.  There 
is,  as  always,  a  silver  lining  to  the  clouds  which  now  obscure 
our  vision.  We  need  not  despair.  We  have  reason  to  be 
hopeful.  There  is  sunlight  beyond.  Right  will  prevail  over 
might;  and  reason  will  overcome  madness.  We  shall  be 
victors  in  the  mortal  combat  that  rages,  and  afterwards 
our  country  will  make  longer  and  faster  strides  in  the 
struggle  to  maintain  a  deserved  and  satisfactory  position 
in  the  ranks  of  nations.  The  business  men  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  have  reached  a 
high  level  of  efficiency  and  moral  excellence.  They  are  at 
present  of  incalculable  assistance  to  the  government  and 
they  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  their  part  in  restoring 
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the  world's  equilibrium  after  peace  shall  be  proclaimed. 
We  are  proud  of  our  country.  Let  us  continue  to  give  our 
country  reason  to  be  proud  of  us. 

Vice-President  Ferguson:  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure 
that  I  express  the  feelings  of  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  and  every  one  of  the  guests  here  tonight  in 
saying  that  we  appreciate  most  deeply  the  high  compliment 
that  has  been  paid  us  by  Judge  Gary  in  coming  to  Chicago 
and  spending  this  evening  with  us,  and  we  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  very  masterful  and  wonderfully  con- 
structive address  he  has  presented. 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  February  16,  1918 

Open  Meeting:    President  Riley  Presiding 

Invocation :    Reverend  Francis  R.  Godolphin 

PROGRAM 

Ideals  of  the  World  War 
Sir  Walter  Roper  Lawrence 

President  Riley:  Some  three  years  ago  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  this  Club  to  entertain  the  Financial  Mission 
from  France  and  Great  Britain,  headed  by  Lord  Reading. 
At  that  time  this  Club  and  the  American  people  were  doing 
their  very  best  to  be  extremely  pro-neutral.  At  that  par- 
ticular occasion,  the  Committee  in  charge,  having  due  regard 
to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  be  germicides, 
as  well  as  to  the  request  of  the  President  that  neither  in 
thought,  word  or  deed  should  we  express  our  opinion  as  to 
the  right  or  wrong  of  the  then  pending  conflict  —  the 
Committee  warned  the  visiting  speakers  and  warned  the 
domestic  brand  of  speakers  that  nothing  was  to  be  said 
whereby  the  slightest  suspicion  could  be  aroused  as  to 
any  sentiment  whatever  which  the  Club  or  the  speakers 
had  as  to  the  situation  at  hand.  Fortunately,  and  very 
fortunately,  as  I  felt  it,  they  forgot  to  warn  the  dominie, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone  delivered,  as  some  of 
you  will  remember,  the  finest  pro-Ally  prayer  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  listen  to.  How  that  man  did  pray. 
[Laughter,]  He  did  not  recognize  the  German  God,  he  only 
recognized  the  God  of  Christian  people,  the  God  who  looks 
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on  right  and  justice  as  still  being  factors  in  this  world;  and 
I  think  those  of  us  who  at  that  time  were  wavering,  left  this 
room  stirred  to  the  depths  to  feel  that  right  was  being  fought 
for  on  a  battlefield,  and  that  we  were  not  in  it. 

Times  have  changed.  Our  mouths  and  our  hearts  are 
open.  We  welcome  these  Allies  of  ours  openly,  as  many 
of  us  welcomed  their  forerunners  secretly.  We  are  glad  to 
have  them  with  us.  We  hope  that  one  of  these  days  in  due 
time  when  the  neck  of  our  bottle  across  the  ocean  shall  have 
been  opened,  that  we  can  be  with  them  in  full  force  and 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  have  us  with  them. 

The  year  1857  was  very  remarkable,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  birth  year  of  our  honored  guest.  It  was 
the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  last  Democratic  President 
to  let  the  Constitution  stand  in  the  way  of  saving  the 
country.  Mr.  Buchanan,  if  you  will  remember,  felt  that 
he  could  not  interfere  with  the  Rebellion  in  process  of 
formulation  because  he  had  no  constitutional  power.  Happy 
are  we  today  that  another  Democratic  President  has  taken 
the  view  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  all 
right  enough  in  peace  times,  but  it  has  no  place  as  an 
impediment  to  war. 

Another  event,  and  perhaps  more  protentous  event 
occurred  in  this  year,  and  that  was  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in 
India,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  two  gigantic 
figures  in  that  revolution  bore  the  name  of  our  honored 
guest.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow,  and  Sir  John 
Lawrence  at  Delhi,  are  names  that  rang  in  those  days,  all 
through  the  English-speaking  nations,  and  to  those  who 
read  history  today,  they  recognize  how  bravely,  how  wisely 
and  how  grandly  those  men  met  a  difficult  situation,  and  laid 
a  firm  foundation,  fortunate  indeed  in  these  days  of  trial. 

Our  guest  from  boyhood  has  been  connected  with  the 
East  Indian  service.  His  work  has  been  along  the  lines  of 
those  who  preceded  him.   Stern  where  sternness  was  needed, 
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dealing  with  a  civilized  people,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mystic 
and  a  superstitious  and  suspicious  people,  they  have  by 
force  and  power,  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  the  right- 
eousness of  things,  arrived  so  that  that  terrible  people 
when  aroused  stand  as  firmly  and  as  strongly  for  the  English 
and  Great  Britain  in  this  war,  as  any  of  the  strictly  English- 
speaking  colonies. 

Kind  friends  who  knew  that  I  have  been  in  the  east  and 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sir  Walter  Lawrence, 
have  furnished  me  a  list  taken  from  various  more  or  less 
authentic  sources  as  to  the  honors  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  our  guest.  Those  do  not  interest  me  a  great  deal.  He 
has  carried  out  the  best  traditions  of  English  service.  He 
has  served  well  and  wisely.  He  has  been  recognized  in  that 
kindly  way  that  Great  Britain  recognizes  those  who  serve. 
He  has  progressed  from  low  positions  to  high  positions. 
He  has  occupied  positions  in  the  Indian  Empire  that  have 
been  of  remarkable  power  and  influence,  and  the  work  has 
been  done  in  the  true  British  fashion,  and  done  well.  In 
the  present  conflict  his  lines  have  fallen  where  every  English 
gentleman's  lines  fall,  as  near  the  front  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  get.  The  confidential  friend  and  messenger  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  the  friend  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  of  Lord  Curzon, 
who  is  attached  to  this  city  by  marriage,  as  you  know;  the 
representative  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  to  General  Pershing, 
he  is  doing  that  which  he  can  do,  which  lies  next  to  his 
hands,  to  further  the  British  part  of  the  war,  which  at  this 
time  happens  to  be  our  part  of  the  war.  His  sons  he  has  given 
freely.  His  time  he  has  given  freely.  If  the  call  should  come 
for  him  to  give  his  life  freely,  he  stands  as  English  gentlemen 
have  always  stood,  ready  to  answer.   Gentlemen,  our  guest. 

Sir  Walter  Roper  Lawrence:  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen:  I  have  addressed  a  great  many  meetings  in 
the  south,  I  have  been  traveling  a  good  deal,  but  you,  sir, 
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are  the  first  who  has  ever  given  me  an  opening  for  my  one 
subject,  India.  It  has  a  great  bearing  on  this  war.  I  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Secret  Service  in  the  East. 
When  the  story  of  German  intrigue  in  the  East  is  published, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  amazing  stories.  It  was  horrible 
and  murderous,  but  I  am  delighted  to  say  clumsy,  ineffec- 
tual and  very  very  expensive. 

My  duties  for  Lord  Kitchener  were  a  good  deal,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  Indian  troops.  They  suffered  a 
good  deal  frona  the  wet  and  the  cold  in  the  trenches.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  of  my  old  friends  with  their  legs  and 
feet  chopped  off,  but  they  stuck.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  is 
a  very  quiet,  calm,  and  judicial  man,  said  they  filled  the 
gap.  If  it  had  not  been  for  them  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done.  We  have  sent  them  back  to  Mesopotamia, 
at  least  we  sent  the  Infantry  back.  I  am  delighted  to  think 
that  the  Cavalry  is  still  there,  and  I  who  have  lived  21 
years  in  the  east,  say  this,  that  there  are  no  finer  troops  in 
the  world  than  the  Indian  Cavalry.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is 
a  Cavalryman,  Sir  Julian  Byng  is  a  Cavalryman,  and  we  are 
still  optimistic  enough  to  think  that  some  day  the  Cavalry 
will  get  their  chance. 

I  came  here,  and  I  was  rather  embarrassed  when  I 
saw  that  I  was  announced  to  talk  about  something,  whether 
it  was  the  ethics  of  the  war  or  something  else  about  the  war, 
but  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Americans  in  the 
war,  but  there  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  to  say  before  that. 
We  are  now  trying  the  experiment  of  putting  the  new  wine 
of  self-government  into  those  old  bottles  covered  with  the 
cob-webs  of  the  east.  It  is  a  tremendous  experiment,  but 
with  good  will  and  with  the  peace  through  victory  that  we 
are  going  to  get,  we  shall  succeed.  It  is  a  wonderful  coun- 
try, three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  nine  hundred 
thousand  civilians  and  seventy-five  thousand  British  bay- 
onets.   I  know  some  of  you  have  traveled  in  India,  for  I 
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have  met  many  Americans  there,  and  they  all  agree  that 
we  have  done  our  duty.  We  have  certainly  tried  to  do  our 
dut3^  However,  I  could  talk  to  you  for  hours  about  it,  but 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  what  you  are  more  interested 
in.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  wanted  me  to  talk  about  Arabia,  a 
subject  I  am  vastly  interested  in,  or  Mesopotamia,  but  I 
have  never  had  a  chance,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  will  have  a 
chance  while  I  am  here  to  do  that,  because  you  all  want  to 
hear  what  you  are  doing  on  the  west  front. 

You  can  imagine  perhaps,  what  the  6th  of  April  meant  to 
us.  Honestly,  it  was  not  really  your  man  power  or  your 
great  resources.  It  was  honestly  this,  that  we  wanted  your 
approval.  We  thought  we  were  right,  but  when  you  came 
in  we  knew  we  were  right.  It  was  the  seal  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  the  cause  of  right 
against  force,  of  civilization  against  the  most  brutal  bar- 
barism that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Now,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  my  great  good  fortune 
to  be  with  American  boys,  and  I  have  kept  my  friend- 
ships in  repair  and  kept  up  their  friendships.  They  have 
visited  me  in  New  York  and  in  England.  I  was  early 
inducted  into  your  literature,  and  I  knew  that  if  a  world 
emergency,  a  great  world  emergency  arose,  I  felt  positively 
sure  that  America  and  Great  Britain  would  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder. 

It  had  to  come.  Why,  with  some  of  you  it  was  the  call 
of  the  race,  the  call  of  the  blood,  the  cry  of  the  soul.  But 
with  all  it  was  the  slow,  insistent  whisper  of  conscience,  a 
national  conscience  that  stands  for  good  faith  and  honor 
and  decency.  Our  ideals  are  the  same,  our  outlook  on  life 
is  the  same.  We  have  the  same  honor,  the  same  laws,  and 
your  great  Ambassador  —  and  he  is  a  great  Ambassador  — 
he  is  my  great  friend,  and  he  summed  up  your  ideals  in  these 
words.  The  ideal  of  the  republic  is  that  every  man  should 
have  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  of  developing  individ- 
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ually,  and  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  that  develop- 
ment. 

It  so  happens  that  we  English  are  individuals,  we  like 
character.  We  have  a  saying  in  England  that  we  all  want 
to  go  to  Heaven  in  our  own  way.  We  want  to  go  on  in  our 
own  way,  and  please  God  we  shall. 

You  have  been  called  by  one  of  your  writers,  a  friend  of 
mine,  the  keepers  of  the  conscience  of  democracy.  Well, 
we  in  Great  Britain  are  democrats.  Politically  we  are  as 
democratic  as  you,  and  now  socially  —  and  I  am  not  talk- 
ing vaguely,  I  am  talking  from  what  I  have  seen,  and  I 
have  used  my  eyes,  —  we  are  becoming  socially  as  demo- 
cratic as  you.  It  has  come  to  this,  gentlemen.  If  you  have 
your  officers  in  the  trenches  night  and  day,  touching  and 
sleeping  with  the  men;  if  you  have  your  highest  born  women 
in  factories,  touching  night  and  day  the  low-born  girls, 
what  Dr.  Page  called  the  socal  impedimenta,  they  have 
been  scrapped,  and  a  great  revolution  has  come. 

You  who  have  known  England,  if  you  go  back  to  Eng- 
land now  will  hardly  recognize  it.  This  war  has  changed 
us.  It  has  made  us  a  safer  country,  a  better  country,  and  a 
more  wholesome  country.  I  often  say  this  infernal  Emperor 
William  has  been  really  a  fairy  god-father  to  us.  There  we 
were  in  1914  on  the  brink  of  civil  war.  The  suffragettes 
were  burning  down  our  churches;  party  government  had 
come  to  a  deadlock,  men  in  the  dominions  were  asking,  what 
is  wrong  with  the  old  country,  is  any  good  going  on?  India 
was  getting  restless.  And  then  this  fairy  god-father  comes 
with  his  wand,  and  he  has  made  us  into  a  great  and  won- 
derful people.  We  are  going  to  be  much  better  people  when 
this  war  is  over,  and  the  way  we  are  going  to  have  it  over, 
than  we  have  ever  been  in  our  long  long  history. 

Now,  there  is  no  more  wonderful  link  in  the  world, 
wonderful  and  golden  and  good,  than  the  link  of  comrade- 
ship in  arms.  Comradeship  in  anything  is  vital  and  essential. 
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It  has  been  my  misfortune  twice  in  India  to  wound  a  tiger, 
not  to  kill  it,  and  then  we  had  to  follow  up  that  dangerous 
beast  on  foot,  and  the  man  who  goes  with  you,  he  may  not 
be  a  man  you  cared  much  about,  he  may  have  been  a  dull 
dog,  but  if  he  goes  through  with  you  and  you  get  him,  as 
you  must  get  him,  that  man  is  your  friend  forever. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  and  we  are  after  a  badly  wounded 
beast,  an  infuriated  beast,  a  man-eating  tiger  of  humanity, 
and  we  shall  get  him,  and  then  will  come  what  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  immediate  result  of  the  war,  because  I 
am  certain  of  the  result  of  the  war  —  from  this  comrade- 
ship in  arms,  will  come  a  comradeship  between  our  two  great 
nations  that  will  mean  much  for  the  happiness,  the  freedom 
and  the  good  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Page  himself,  like  your  President  —  I  don't  know 
what  the  secret  or  what  the  trick  of  it  all  is  that  you  teach  in 
your  schools  and  your  universities,  that  gives  you  this  clear 
incisive  English  which  is  the  envy  of  us  all.  You  know, 
of  course,  it  is  notable  in  our  books  that  the  finest  piece  of 
English  literature  in  the  world  was  Lincoln's  oration  at 
Gettysburg.  But  I  say  that  in  days  to  come  those  papers, 
those  speeches  of  your  President,  they  will  rank  equally 
high  in  English  literature. 

Now,  Dr.  Page  has  the  same  trick.  He  says,  on  the  two 
English-speaking  nations  of  the  world,  the  future  safety  of 
the  world  depends.  It  is  a  tremendous  political  fact. 
Apropos  of  that,  a  week  after  he  made  that  speech,  our 
King,  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chief  of  the  staff 
for  eighteen  months;  I  was  with  him  day  and  night,  and  I 
know  what  his  labor  was;  I  know  his  qualities,  and  I  know 
his  power,  among  the  hard-working  classes  —  but  he  was 
down  settling  a  trade  dispute  at  Bristol,  and  he  saw  in  the 
crowd  an  American  gentleman.  He  has  got  a  very  quick 
eye  at  finding  out  people.  The  American  gentleman  was 
presented  to  him  and  the  King  said:    "That  was  a  very 
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remarkable  speech  of  your  Ambassador  about  the  future 
freedom  of  the  world  depending  upon  the  two  English- 
speaking  nations."  "Well,"  said  the  American,  "yes,  but 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  German  spoken  after  the  war." 
"Really,"  said  the  King  —  he  thought  it  was  a  rather 
malapropos  remark  —  "Really,  where?"  "In  hell,"  said 
the  American. 

This  is  what  they  call  a  digression. 

On  the  two  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world  an 
enormous  amount  depends.  I  remember  talking  to  Sir 
John  Simon  a  few  months  before  the  war  broke  out.  We 
were  staying  together  up  in  Balmoral,  and  he  in  his  delight- 
ful way  —  he  was  a  great  man,  a  great  lawyer,  a  great 
thinker  —  he  was  telling  me  that  universal  peace,  inter- 
national congresses  and  arbitrations  were  going  to  do  away 
with  war,  and  he  said  to  me  —  he  is  a  very  quick  man  — 
he  said:  "I  see  you  don't  believe  me.  You  think  I  am  a 
visionary."  I  said,  "Well,  I  really,  do."  Two  months  later 
war  broke  out,  and  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  right  in  my 
ideas;  but  now  believe  me,  I  have  seen  war  in  France  as  it 
is  made  by  the  German  Emperor;  I  have  seen  the  results 
of  that  war  in  the  French  country;  I  have  seen  its  results  in 
the  wreckage  of  private  homes  in  my  own  country,  and  I 
really  feel  this:  that  none  of  us,  not  even  the  most  ardent 
soldier  has  one  idea  except  this,  that  we  must  never  have 
war  again.  I  know  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
veteran,  I  was  for  thirty  years  with  Lord  Roberts,  and  I 
knew  most  of  these  great  soldiers,  but  war  as  it  has  been 
made  by  this  man  with  his  policy  of  terribleness,  it  is  sicken- 
ing, it  is  horrible.  Not  only  today  do  the  most  ardent  officers 
say,  "We  will  have  no  more  of  this  bloody  work,"  but  what 
is  far  more  important,  the  men  in  the  trenches  are  what 
they  call  fed  up  with  it. 

Well  now,  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  audiences  in 
America,  and  I  have  said  this  is  a  war  of  ideals,  it  is  a  bloody 
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war,  it  is  a  magnificent  war,  it  is  the  finest  war  in  the 
world,  and  you  who  have  got  sons  —  and  you  all  have  more 
or  less  sons  and  brothers  going  over  —  it  will  be  the  time 
of  their  lives.    It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  things. 

I  have  seen  your  army  —  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
it  —  I  have  seen  your  army  in  America.  I  have  seen  and 
addressed  some  of  the  camps,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  finer 
lot  of  boys,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  more  keen  lot  of  boys. 
They  have  the  morning  light  in  their  eyes,  because  they  are 
going  over  to  fight  for  the  great  ideals  of  democracy  and  of 
liberty. 

You  know  we  talk  of  democracy,  we  talk  of  liberty  — 
no,  we  don't,  we  never  talk  of  them. "  We  never  talk  about 
health  until  we  lose  it.  We  never  talk  of  liberty  until  liberty 
is  menaced,  and  it  is  terribly  menaced  now. 

I  was  talking  to  a  camp  —  I  think  there  were  some 
four  thousand  men  there,  and  as  I  looked  at  them  and  at 
their  eyes,  I  could  see  they  were  keen  and  panting  to  be  at 
it,  and  I  said  this  to  them: 

"When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  with  American  boys,  and  I 
learned  from  them  what  their  outlook  on  women  was.  I 
am  ashamed  to  tell  it,  but  the  outlook  of  those  boys  —  they 
were  boys  from  Massachusetts  —  was  a  far  higher  outlook 
that  most  English  boys  had." 

And  it  came  into  my  mind  as  I  addressed  that  audience, 
and  I  said  this :  "  When  you  go  to  France  to  learn  first  hand 
what  I  have  learned  from  staying  with  French  families,  of 
outrages  committed  on  these  French  ladies,  my  God,  you 
will  run  wild,"  and  they  all  got  up  and  they  would  not  let 
me  go  on. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about  outrages.  I  will 
only  say  this.  That  anything  that  a  reputable  man  brings 
home  to  you  —  and  I  know  one  man  in  this  audience  who 
has  seen  these  things  —  anything  that  any  reputable 
journal  tells  you,  my  God,  it  is  nothing  like  the  mark.    I 
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have  known  of  things  in  two  French  families  whom  I  know 
well,  I  have  seen  things  —  why,  if  you  read  the  report  of 
the  debate  of  the  Senate  in  Paris  on  the  31st  of  March  last, 
they  were  debating  the  report  of  a  committee  of  four. 
Two  of  them  were  judges,  able  men  who  have  learned  to 
look  upon  things  under  the  law  of  evidence.  They  take 
nothing  for  granted.  It  was  after  the  retreat  from  the 
Somme.  I  saw  the  place.  I  saw  one  of  the  deputies  who 
gave  evidence.  Well,  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you.  Every- 
thing was  destroyed.  One  of  their  German  generals  said, 
"  We  have  made  it  an  empire  of  death."  My  God,  they  had. 
Everything  was  gone.  Wells  defiled  by  dung,  human  ordure; 
springs  destroyed,  houses  blown  up,  little  houses,  big  houses, 
everything  destroyed,  and  then  —  I  told  this  to  farmers  in 
Virginia  —  I  have  seen  piles  of  farm  implements  piled  up 
and  burned;  I  have  seen  wheels  chopped  off  of  farm  wagons; 
and  they  were  mean  enough  to  kill  all  the  fruit  trees,  cut 
them  down  and  ring  them;  and  this  shows  their  venom. 
I  have  often  said  that  some  of  us  are  not  rich  enough  to  have 
fruit  trees,  but  we  have  all  got  a  little  rose  tree,  and  these 
devils  I  assure  you  cut  down  every  rose  bush.  That  was  the 
German  spirit,  the  Prussian  spirit. 

What  does  it  all  mean.?^  I  interpret  it  in  this  way,  that 
when  they  broke  the  law  in  Belgium,  when  they  saw  that 
accursed  time  table  deferred,  and  they  could  not  do  the 
trick  within  the  time,  they  went  mad,  and  they  have  been 
fighting  with  halters  around  their  necks.  They  are  like  the 
pirates  of  old,  they  made  everybody  walk  the  plank,  they 
are  mad,  mad,  and  that  is  the  great  diflSculty.  We  British 
and  you  Americans,  because  we  come  of  the  same  stock, 
we  have  the  same  outlook,  we  have  always  known  that  in 
our  prize-fights,  the  men  shake  hands  before  and  shake 
hands  after.  In  our  wars  we  have  always  shaken  hands, 
we  have  always  respected  the  man  who  put  up  a  good  fight. 
But  we  cannot  shake  hands  with  the  man  who  fights  foul, 
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and  though  some  day  we  may  make  peace  with  the  Germans, 
we  will  never  make  peace  with  the  Prussian  idea. 

And  so  we  have  to  go  on,  and  I  am  one  of  those,  and  I 
know  our  laboring  people  at  home  know  far  more  than  our 
rulers  think  they  know,  our  government  people  think  they 
know  —  they  say:  "We  are  not  going  to  have  this  bloody 
business  over  again."  Now,  if  you  have  peace  by  com- 
promise, as  sure  as  we  sit  here,  we  shall  have  this  whole 
business  over  again  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  may  be  the 
eastern  compromise,  then  they  come  out  of  the  war  more 
powerful.  It  may  be  the  western  compromise,  the  com- 
promise of  Tirpitz,  of  the  naval  league,  of  the  Colonial 
party,  of  the  manufacturers  of  Westphalia  —  it  would  be 
incredible,  but  they  are  playing  hard  for  peace  by  com- 
promise, and  what  we  have  got  to  do,  you  and  we  —  of 
course,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  war  weary, 
and  there  are  men  who  have  lost  everything,  lost  all  interest 
in  life,  and  they  begin  to  say:  "Oh,  well,  it  is  a  Christian 
idea  to  work  for  peace."  It  is,  but  there  is  only  one  way  to 
work  for  peace,  and  that  is  to  go  on  putting  every  ounce 
you  have  into  this  war,  both  the  men  and  women  and  the 
children,  and  thus  make  it  such  a  glorious  knockout  that  it 
can  never  occur  again. 

Think  of  this.  Supposing  you  had  peace  by  compromise, 
which  means  honestly  another  and  a  more  bloody  war  in 
fifteen  years  from  now,  we  in  Great  Britain  and  you  in 
America  will  become  military  powers.  Now,  I  was  talking 
to  your  General  day  before  yesterday  about  it.  I  say  this, 
I  know  men  in  khaki  and  the  officers  in  khaki,  and  if  we  have 
to  go  on  here  for  ten  years,  you  will  be  just  as  military  as 
these  horrible  persons.  Therefore,  I  say  go  on.  We  have 
got  them.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  It  is  not  going  to 
end  in  a  year,  but  it  is  going  to  come  to  an  end  some  time, 
and  then  let  us  have  a  league  of  nations,  as  I  honestly  believe 
there  will  be.   I  say  a  league  of  nations  is  quite  practicable. 
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With  America  and  Great  Britain  as  the  guarantors  it  is 
quite  practicaL  We  have  the  sources  of  production.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  if  any  one  of 
these  states  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  dare  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world,  unless  it  be  an  absolutely  just  and  honorable 
cause,  America  and  England,  by  holding  their  hands  out, 
could  stop  it.   I  am  certain  of  it. 

I  will  quote  a  German  —  I  read  a  good  deal  of  German, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  one  German  said.  I  can  not  give  it 
to  you  in  German,  because  I  forget  the  phrase,  but  it  goes 
like  this :  When  a  nation  closes  its  heart  to  us,  it  may  close 
its  warehouses  to  us.  That  is  the  point.  We  have  all  the 
cards  in  our  hands.  We  must  go  on  and  play  the  game.  Now 
you  see  them  playing  for  peace.  You  see  propaganda  going 
on  everywhere  in  England,  in  France.  When  I  was  in 
France,  in  Paris  just  before  I  came  over  here,  they  were 
playing  the  game  very  very  cleverly,  but  I  can  only  say 
this,  for  my  own  country,  that  we  stuck  for  twenty-one 
years  in  the  Napoleonic  war,  and  my  God  we  will  stick 
twenty-one  years  in  this. 

I  know  this  is  all  kind  of  general  sort  of  talk  and  you 
would  like  to  hear  a  little  upon  a  particular  subject.  I  was 
with  Sir  Douglas  Haig  one  day  in  October  —  he  telegraphed 
to  me  and  I  left  him  to  go  down  there  and  see  General 
Pershing  and  the  American  army.  I  went  down  and  not 
only  saw  General  Pershing,  but  I  had  the  infinite  pleasure  of 
seeing  another  gentleman,  who  is  known  to  you.  I  call  him 
Colonel  Dawes,  but  you  call  him  Charlie,  Charlie  Dawes. 

Well,  I  will  just  tell  you  this  in  passing,  that  I  have  seen 
your  army  at  the  front,  and  I  have  seen  your  camps  here. 
I  have  seen  German  prisoners,  I  have  seen  German  wounded, 
a  good  many  of  them,  and  to  compare  those  people  with 
what  I  saw  in  France,  and  still  more  with  what  I  have  seen 
in  America,  is  like  comparing  mud  with  gold.  It  is  really. 
The  quality  of  your  army  is  splendid. 
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On  my  way  down  I  stopped  with  Sir  Julian  Byng,  who 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  knew  he  had  some  Americans 
fighting  for  him,  seven  hundred  Americans,  when  he  took 
Vimy  Ridge,  and  I  can  tell  you,  I  have  seen  Vimy  Ridge, 
and  any  army  that  can  take  Vimy  Ridge  can  take  anything 
in  Europe.  Well,  I  asked  him  about  the  Americans,  and  he 
said:  "Yes,  I  had  seven  hundred  Americans.  They  were 
modest  men,  they  were  earnest  men,  and  they  were  very 
helpful  men.  I  never  asked  them  to  do  a  thing  that  they  did 
not  do  it  readily  and  thoroughly." 

When  I  went  out  to  your  area  —  and  a  very  nice  area  it 
is;  it  is  undulating  ground,  dry,  infinitely  better  than  the 
area  we  had  —  I  found  there  well-fed  men,  very  good  food, 
very  keen  men  working  very  hard,  very  nice  men  to  work 
with,  very  modest  men.  I  talked  to  them.  I  was  allowed 
to  talk  not  only  to  the  officers,  but  to  the  men,  and  the 
reasons  they  are  so  modest  is  because  they  know  they  are 
up  against  the  most  tremendous  proposition  in  the  world. 
Why,  gentlemen,  any  nation  can  make  an  army,  but  to  get 
that  army  over  the  Atlantic,  and  to  get  it  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  to  the  fighting  line,  is  the  biggest  thing  which  history 
has  ever  seen.  They  all  said,  and  it  was  very  clever  of  them 
to  say  it,  because  it  took  us  some  time  to  learn  it  —  they 
said:  "Yes,  we  will  put  it  over  if  the  country  is  behind  us." 
That  is  what  they  call  the  morale  of  an  army.  They  like 
to  know  that  the  people  are  thinking,  and  thinking  much  of 
them,  and  I  have  always  said  to  the  ladies  and  to  gentlemen 
too,  to  make  them  feel  that  the  country  is  behind  them. 
I  know  the  country  is  behind  them,  but  there  are  little 
ways  of  doing  it.  When  I  went  to  your  army  they  said  to 
me:  "What  do  you  want  to  see? "  I  told  them  the  things  I 
wanted,  but  I  said  first  I  want  to  see  your  post  office.  They 
rather  smiled  at  that.  "The  post  office?"  "Yes."  I  have 
seen  it  time  and  time  again,  that  the  man  who  gets  a  letter 
from  home  is  really  a  fifty  per  cent  better  fighting  man  that 
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day  than  the  man  who  does  not  get  a  letter.  It  helps  him 
enormously  to  think  that  the  people  are  in  it.  When  I 
used  to  go  out  month  after  month  from  Lord  Kitchener  to 
see  Sir  John  French  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  first  question 
they  asked  me  was:   "What  is  England  saying  and  doing?" 

Then  as  time  passed  on  and  England  came  right  into  it, 
the  morale  of  the  army  was  splendid,  because  they  know 
their  own  country  is  behind  them.  I  know  that  they  have 
got  the  country  behind  them,  but  the  thing  is  to  write  and 
write  and  write.,  I  have  told  ladies  —  and  I  will  ask  you, 
sir,  to  forgive  my  divulging  this,  I  have  said  to  them, 
"Write,  and  if  you  don't  feel  cheerful,  write  cheerfully,  and 
don't  hesitate  at  a  lie."  You  have  got  to  make  them  think 
that  you  are  all  talking  about  nothing,  thinking  about 
nothing  but  these  splendid  fellows  out  there,  and  they  will 
come  through. 

It  is  a  big  business.  Just  think  of  what  our  people  have 
gone  through.  Just  think  on  the  Saturday  of  that  big  fatal 
week,  we  went  to  sleep  determined  upon  peace,  and  on  the 
following  Tuesday  we  woke  up  determined  on  war.  We 
raised  five  million  men  for  our  army  and  our  navy  without 
conscription.  We  are  now  making  munitions  on  a  scale  that 
is  unrivaled.  We  have  trebled  the  output  of  our  naval  ships, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  carrying  on  a  program  of  merchant 
ship  construction  that  surpasses  anything  we  did  in  our 
record  years'  business.  We  have  largely  increased  our 
production  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  done  this,  and  at 
the  same  time,  although  we  might  have  asked  for  a  truce  in 
the  name  of  patriotism,  we  are  actually  doubling  the  electric 
lines  in  Great  Britain.  We  are  starting  a  scheme  of  secondary 
education  that  will  simply  surprise  all  Europe,  and  we  are 
giving  labor  a  full  and  definite  share  in  the  direction  of 
industry. 

I  am  telling  you  this  not  merely  to  show  our  efforts,  but 
to  show  our  genuine  belief  in  democracy,  and  at  this  time, 
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when  we  have  we  may  say  five  million  men  forced  from 
productive  industry,  we  have  more  than  trebled  our  revenue 
from  taxation;  we  have  raised  loans  unparalleled  in  our 
history,  and  we  have  loaned  our  Allies  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  second  Liberty  Loan.    That  is  something. 

I  never  know  when  I  get  up  what  to  talk  about  or  to 
say.  I  would  like  to  say  a  little  about  our  navy.  We  call 
it  our  silent  navy,  but  the  army  is  equally  silent.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  whether  we  are  inarticulate  or  not,  but  the 
one  thing  I  can  say  is  this,  that  our  navy  has  enabled  us  to 
transport  thirteen  million  men  across  the  seas,  and  we  have 
only  lost  twenty-seven  hundred  from  hostile  nations,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  that  twenty-seven  hundred  people, 
twenty  were  British  nurses,  done  to  death  by  these  abom- 
inable people,  killed  on  hospital  ships. 

I  remember  this  case  well,  because  I  knew  the  woman 
well.  She  was  going  over  in  a  hospital  ship,  she  was  tor- 
pedoed and  flung  into  the  water.  She  was  rescued  and  gotten 
in  another  ship.  Within  half  an  hour  she  was  blown  out  of 
that  ship,  she  was  rescued  and  taken  to  Folkstone,  and  I 
happened  to  go  over  there  and  I  saw  the  oflBcer  in  charge 
and  he  said  to  me:  "That  woman  is  an  infernal  nuisance, 
she  has  been  coming  into  my  ojffice  at  all  hours  demanding 
another  job." 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  women.  They  are  far 
better  than  the  English  men  actually.  Do  you  know  this? 
We  have  got  over  five  million  women  working  and  fighting 
with  us;  that  80  per  cent  of  our  munition  work  is  done  by 
women. 

I  went  down  and  stayed  in  one  of  the  greatest  munition 
works.  It  is  a  shell  filling  factory.  It  is  run  by  a  man  who 
was  a  broncho  buster  in  Texas.  He  was  a  rather  wild  boy, 
but  he  has  now  succeeded  to  a  very  old  title.  He  is  working 
at  this  thing,  and  he  has  made  a  magnificent  success  of  it. 
I  go  and  stay  with  him.   He  treats  the  Government  with  the 
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greatest  contempt.  He  says:  "Just  give  me  a  blank  check 
book,  but  don't  you  give  me  any  of  your  lip."  That  is  what 
he  says.   He  has  made  a  great  success  of  it. 

If  you  will  excuse  me  here  I  will  tell  you  a  little  anecdote. 
A  Bishop  came  in  with  his  gaiters  and  so  on,  and  these 
girls  that  were  working  when  they  saw  the  Bishop  coming  — 
they  had  been  laughing  and  chaffing  —  they  began  singing 
"Jesus  lover  of  my  soul;"  and  the  Bishop  is  a  man  of  humor 
and  he  smiled  and  said:  "What  a  curious  thing,  these 
girls  doing  the  most  terrible  work,  the  most  awful  de- 
structive work,  singing  that  hymn."  I  spoke  to  one  of 
those  girls  one  day,  she  was  doing  a  very  very  difficult 
thing.  If  there  had  been  a  single  bit  of  grit  or  sand  in  that 
substance,  she  would  have  been  blown  up  —  I  said  "This 
is  very  difficult  work  you  are  doing."  "Yes,"  she  said, 
"but  it  ain't  as  difficult  as  the  work  my  lad  is  doing  in  the 
trenches."  And  that  really  is  the  feeling  of  all  the  women. 
I  could  tell  you  what  various  departments  these  women 
work  in,  but  they  have  saved  the  situation  for  us  in  muni- 
tions, and  they  have  saved  the  situation  in  agriculture. 

Now,  among  all  other  efforts,  we  have  laid  down  3,600 
miles  of  permanent  railway  track,  and  we  have  laid  down 
2,400  miles  of  light  railroad.  In  these  wars,  when  you 
have  shells  you  can  put  two  on  a  truck  sometimes.  You 
cannot  move  them  on  a  motor  lorry,  a  motor  truck.  We 
have  made  a  transcontinental  railroad  through  France, 
through  Italy.  We  began  it  last  March  and  we  opened  it 
to  personnel  for  men  in  June,  and  material  in  August.  How 
did  we  do  it?  I  can  assure  you  I  go  over  from  time  to  time 
to  France,  and  I  see  a  new  city  springing  up,  I  see  a  new 
country.  For  instance,  I  would  have  thought  I  was  in 
Morocco.  I  see  there  an  enormous  army  of  Moors.  I  come 
to  the  Chinese,  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  then  I  come  to 
the  Indians.  It  is  an  enormous  thing.  Just  think  of  this. 
We  have  had  to  import  all  of  our  road  materials,  all  metal. 
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We  have  to  import  our  timber,  and  that  is  what  your  good 
citizen,  and  mj-^  good  friend  Charlie  Dawes  is  working  at 
now  and  he  has  got  to  get  the  material.  It  is  a  very  big 
thing,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

Now,  war,  of  course,  is  very  wasteful.  I  remember  so 
well  the  enormous  waste  at  first,  munitions  left  about, 
and  so  on;  but  now  we  have  a  salvage  department,  and 
every  bit  is  picked  up  on  a  battlefield  and  sent  down  to  the 
new  department,  where  it  is  worked  up  and  prepared  and 
sent  back  again.   I  will  give  you  one  idea. 

We  made  last  year,  1917,  from  the  sale  of  rags  and  old 
leather,  1,600,000  pounds  sterling  out  of  it. 

Here  is  another  figure.  I  am  telling  you  this  because  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  when  you  get  into  millions, 
what  an  enormous  thing  economy  means.  We  supplied 
198,000,000  pounds  of  jam  to  our  army.  It  makes  one's 
brain  reel,  it  makes  me  ill  to  think  of  so  much  jam.  We 
found  we  could  not  get  tins  for  our  jam,  so  we  had  to  use 
wood  tub  containers,  and  from  that  one  economy  we  are 
able  to  save  steel,  not  tin,  but  steel  enough  every  month  to 
make  a  ship  of  3,000  tons.  That  shows  what  you  are  getting 
into  when  you  are  dealing  with  army  millions. 

Now,  you  must  remember  this  about  the  British  army, 
that  we  are  fighting  in  Belgium,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in 
Greece,  in  Palestine,  in  Mesopotamia  and  East  Africa,  and 
we  have  large  forces  in  Egypt  and  in  India.  We  have  a 
very  great  combination.  We  have  to  have  different  clothes, 
we  have  to  have  different  motor  trucks.  For  instance,  you 
will  understand,  gentlemen,  that  our  ordinary  truck  is  no 
good  in  Palestine  or  Mesopotamia.  We  have  to  have  cater- 
pillar wheels  there.  We  have  every  kind  of  intricacy  along 
the  line. 

The  Germans  say  that  the  English  are  not  doing  any- 
thing, it  is  not  the  British,  the  English,  they  are  doing 
nothing,  they  stay  at  home  and  they  don't  hold  much  of  the 
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line.  The  poor  French  have  to  go  that  and  the  Belgians. 
Well,  let  me  tell  you  this,  you  must  judge  a  line  not  by  its 
length,  but  by  its  depth.  For  instance,  at  Ypres  —  these 
are  the  figures  Sir  Douglas  Haig  gave  me  —  they  have  six 
men  to  the  yard. 

They  talk  of  this  wonderful  drive  on  the  west.  I  was 
telling  some  people  a  few  days  ago  —  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
Dickens,  I  was  the  last  chairman  of  the  Boz  Club  in  London, 
this  talk  of  the  drive  on  the  west  reminds  me  of  an  adventure 
of  Mr.  Pickwick's.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  remem- 
ber it,  but  Mr.  Pickwick  was  seized  for  threatening  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  his  friends  who  were  with  him 
tried  to  rescue  him.  "Mr.  Snodgrass,"  Dickens  says, 
"with  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  in  order  not  to  take  anybody 
unaware,  announced  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  was  going  to 
begin,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  off  his  coat  with  the 
utmost  deliberation."  Now  all  last  year  the  Germans  told 
their  deluded  people  in  Germany,  that  they  were  going 
to  drive  us  out  of  Bagdad.  They  told  them  the  number  of 
Turks  there  were,  and  where  Falkenhayn  was,  from  day 
to  day.  It  so  happens  that  our  people  have  friends  in 
Turkey,  and  we  knew  Falkenhayn  was  not  there,  we  knew 
to  a  nicety  how  many  Turks  there  were  there.  They  carried 
on  what  they  call  this  camouflage  for  a  year,  and  they  are 
carrying  on  this  year  this  story  of  the  drive  in  the  west. 
I  cannot  say;  it  may  be,  and  very  likely  will  be.  They  must 
do  something.  They  have  got  to  hit  hard  over  there,  they 
have  got  to  do  something,  and  so  they  may  fight,  but  all  I 
can  say  is  this,  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  Julian  Byng 
have  always  told  me:  "We  don't  want  to  have  anything 
spectacular  or  dramatic.  We  don't  want  to  go  changing 
the  men.  It  is  better  for  us  to  rest  easily  within  short  dis- 
tances of  the  ports,  it  is  far  easier  for  us  to  kill  them  where 
we  are."  We  are  on  the  ridges,  thank  God,  we  were  in  the 
mud  and  they  were  on  the  ridges,  but  now  we  are  on  the 
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ridges  and  they  are  in  the  mud.  [Applause.]  And  I  always 
think  this,  and  that  is  that  in  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  im- 
mense numbers  of  Germans,  led  by  gallant  Prussian  officers, 
brave  men  who  came  on  twenty  yards  ahead  of  their  men  — 
it  is  all  rot  talking  about  their  standing  behind  with  their 
revolvers  to  make  them  go  in;  they  are  far  too  clever,  those 
German  officers,  they  go  in  front  —  they  used  to  come  on, 
this  line  of  men,  and  we  had  no  guns,  we  had  no  British 
guns,  we  had  no  second  line  of  trenches,  if  they  had  known, 
they  could  have  easily  driven  through.  If  we  held  them  then, 
do  you  think  now  they  are  going  to  get  through?  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  betting  is  encouraged  in  Chicago,  but 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  make  a  bet. 

Well,  time  is  getting  on.  If  they  had  only  played  the 
game,  it  would  have  been  so  much  easier.  Why,  I  can 
remember  as  a  boy  —  I  daresay  many  of  you  can  —  I 
remember  looking  upon  Germany  as  the  paradise  of  Chil- 
dren, the  land  of  the  fairy  tale,  of  toys,  of  Santa  Claus,  the 
land  of  old  books  and  lovable  old  men  teaching  enthusiastic 
youth  in  red  gabled  schools;  the  land  of  music,  and  the  land 
of  song.  Now  what  is  it.''  It  is  the  land  of  hatred,  and  I 
say  this  and  I  know  a  good  deal  about  my  own  people,  and 
the  simplest  people  in  our  land  are  good  people.  I  say  this 
from  absolute  knowledge,  that  for  generations  to  come  our 
children  will  shrink  from  their  blood-stained  hands,  and  the 
nurse  will  frighten  the  child  to  sleep  with  that  awful  abom- 
inable word,  "Prussian."  We  have  got  to  exercise  this  evil 
spirit  that  has  turned  Germany  into  a  hell,  the  Germany 
many  of  us  liked,  turned  it  into  a  hell  and  Europe  into  a 
sepulchre.  They  have  broken  our  every  law,  and  they  have 
got  to  be  punished  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  There  must  be 
no  compromise.  The  French  senate  said  compromise  would 
be  treachery,  it  would  be  folly,  it  would  be  infamy,  and  are 
you  going  to  submit  to  be  duped  into  peace  by  compromise  .'^ 
What  is  all  our  sacrifice,  what  is  all  your  sacrifice  for  unless 
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we  finish  this  infernal  thing  once  and  for  all?  But  the  way 
is  diflicult,  and  I  fear  me  it  is  long.  It  is  a  slippery  way. 
There  is  mud  and  there  is  blood.  It  is  barred  by  briars  of 
cruel  steel.  In  the  way  there  are  holes  where  our  dead  men 
lie,  dead  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  some  day  through 
the  gloom  we  shall  look  on  the  sun,  and  see  the  path  that 
leads  up  to  the  delectable  fountains  of  peace,  and  standing 
on  the  heights  there  is  the  tricolor  of  France  on  the  one  side, 
with  Old  Glory  on  the  other  side,  and  my  flag,  Union  Jack. 

President  Riley:  Nothing  perhaps  stirs  the  enthus- 
iasm of  such  as  we  as  the  intimate  details  which  our  friend 
has  given  us  to-night.  He  possibly  knows  as  we  know  that 
we  are  even  more  intense  in  our  play  than  in  our  work. 
Among  many  other  things  which  we  have  adapted  from  his 
country  is  our  style  of  foot-ball.  We  all  as  spectators  at  a 
hotly  contested  game  have  sat  time  and  again  in  the  blea- 
chers and  when  things  looked  hard  for  our  side,  when  the 
opposing  side  was  making  gains,  one  thing  was  always  on 
our  lips,  and  so  it  is  today  in  this  greater  game,  we  stand 
with  tense  muscles  and  quivering  nerves  and  say:  "Hold 
them  Italy,  hold  them  France,  hold  them  Great  Britain, 
hold  them,  hold  them  until  we  come." 

Meeting  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-NINTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  March  9,  1918 

Open  Meeting:    President  Riley  Presiding 

Invocation:    Reverend  Wm.  R.  Wedderspoon 

PROGRAM 

The  Centennial  Year 

Honorable  Frank  O.  Lowden 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

President  Harrison  B.  Riley:  I  know  that  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  supreme  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  and  their  guests  to  meet  with  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  tonight.  It  is  particularly  fitting, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  him  to  be  our  guests  and  address  us  at  the 
close  of  our  first  year  in  war. 

It  is  also  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  take  inventory 
of  the  happenings  of  the  past  year  and  make  resolutions  to 
guide  our  conduct  for  the  coming  period.  This  year  has 
been  marked  by  many  things  very,  very  good,  and  many 
things  bad.  The  way  the  people  as  a  whole  have  rallied 
to  the  support  of  their  government  is  a  matter  of  great 
congratulation,  a  support  of  the  government  in  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  of  such  magnitude  and  such  daring  that 
eighteen  months  ago  could  not  have  been  conceived. 

The  bad  feature  is  that  common  vice,  inherent  in  all 
democracies  and  particularly  in  ours,  of  criticising  bitterly 
without  knowledge  of  facts,  without  desire  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  this  desperate  adventure  of 
ours.     Based   on   rumors,   based   on   slight   consideration, 
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based,  perhaps,  on  impression  only,  without  knowledge  and 
without  consideration,  we  have  criticised  right  and  left 
those  who  have  been  chosen  in  the  orderly  conduct  of  our 
government  to  lead  us. 

As  I  view  it,  wars  these  days  are  much  alike  on  the 
battle  field.  Men  are  brave  because  they  are  trained  to 
be  brave.  They  are  disciplined.  Perhaps  they  are  steady 
because  more  disaster  attends  them  if  they  are  not  steady. 

The  great  test  is  with  the  noncombatants  of  the  nation. 
We  have  not  been  steady.  We  are  open  to  the  charge  of  a 
lack,  and  a  very  severe  lack,  of  team  play.  We  have  not 
followed  our  leaders.  We  have  not  given  them  the  support 
that  common  sense  and  common  experience  would  require 
that  we  should. 

If  the  noncombatants  of  Germany  can  win  the  successes 
which  they  have  won  in  this  war,  with  the  sacrifices  which 
they  have  made  of  everything  which  makes  civil  and  re- 
ligious life  a  thing  to  be  admired;  if  they  can  do  that  and 
follow  the  Hohenzollerns,  take  the  bitter  dregs  that  they 
have  had  to  drink,  as  cheerfully  as  a  nation  could,  and  by 
so  doing  enable  the  nation  and  its  soldiery  to  accomplish 
remarkable  results, —  if,  I  say,  that  nation  can  follow  and 
entrust  the  guidance  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
the  nation  to  the  Hohenzollerns,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  very 
difficult  task  for  the  American  people  to  follow  its  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  specific  instances  without  mention 
of  names.  If  certain  more  or  less  distinguished  Americans 
whose  voices  are  readily  listened  to  and  whose  pens  are 
sought  by  our  periodicals,  say  those  things  and  write 
those  things  about  the  government  in  a  spirit  of  bitter 
criticism,  which  if  published  by  the  Staats-Zeitung  or  any 
German  paper,  would  lead  to  the  speedy  arrest  of  the  editor, 
is  the  act  any  less  disloyal,  is  the  effect  on  the  country  any 
less  disastrous,  is  it  any  less  misleading  for  some  of  our  most 
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brilliant  men  to  criticise  those  things  which  in  the  course  of 
events  they  must  know  could  not  be  avoided,  many  times 
criticising  things  which  are  collateral  to  the  main  issue, 
attempting  to  advocate  policies  which  have  no  place  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  present  time? 

What  is  the  result?  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  enemy 
propaganda  in  this  country,  it  makes  it  much  more  difficult 
to  distinguish  when  it  only  varies  in  degree  and  perhaps  in 
subtlety  from  the  writings  and  the  speakings  of  those  whom 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  following  and  trusting. 

If  the  morale  of  the  nation  is  the  important  thing  in 
this  war,  how  can  that  morale  be  better  destroyed  than 
by  destroying  our  confidence  in  those  who,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  are  bound  to  lead  us  until  1921? 

Many  instances  occur.  Certain  very  influential  maga- 
zines and  papers  are  trying  to  make  an  issue  now  of  uni- 
versal training.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  government 
has  enough  universal  training  on  hand  at  the  present  time 
to  occupy  all  its  facilities,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
whether  or  not  universal  training  shall  be  our  fate  at  the 
termination  of  this  war  will  depend  entirely  on  the  language 
of  the  treaties.  If  this  war  is  successful,  one  of  the  issues 
will  be  the  limitation  of  armies  and  armaments.  I  suppose 
nearly  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country  had  an  opinion 
three  months  ago  concerning  the  merits  of  a  so-called 
machine  gun.  The  government  was  criticised  right  and 
left,  without  any  knowledge,  of  course,  about  machine 
guns,  and  we  took  a  rather  partisan  interest  in  the  difficul- 
ties of  certain  inventors. 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  us  that  in  carrying  on 
a  war  we  have  had,  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  at  the  head  of  our  army  a  general  staff  selected  on 
the  most  modern  lines,  and,  as  you  gentlemen  will  remem- 
ber, a  very  distinguished  major  general  of  the  army,  who 
is  not  given  too  much  to  overpraise,  stated  that  the  general 
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staff  of  this  country  was  the  equal  of  any  general  staff  in 
existence. 

All  matters  arising  in  the  army  are  not  of  civilian  con- 
trol, but  are  of  professional  control  and  come  through 
the  general  staff.  All  this  loose  criticism  of  the  man,  the 
civilian  who  happens  to  be  at  the  head  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  government  at  one  time  or  another,  is  really 
criticism  of  our  organization,  of  our  general  staff,  and  even 
if  the  criticism  happens  to  be  just,  it  is  of  no  use,  because 
it  destroys  confidence  in  the  general  staff,  and  that  general 
staff  is  the  best  we  have.  It  is  educated  at  government 
expense.  It  has  had  all  the  facilities  in  the  world  for  being 
what  it  should  be,  and  if  it  is  not,  it  nevertheless  is  the  best 
we  have. 

Many  clearsighted  men  see  the  very  serious  danger 
in  this  lack  of  get-together  speech,  get-together  feeling,  get- 
together  action.  Many  of  our  deepest  thinkers  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  set  sternly  to 
work  to  fight  this  war  as  the  main  business  of  this  country, 
that  the  time  has  gone  by  when,  for  instance,  the  financing 
of  this  war  must  be  accomplished  by  brass  bands  and 
revival  methods,  when  every  citizen  knows  that  next  to 
the  actual  fighting  line  the  financial  line  is  the  one  of  great- 
est hazard. 

Nowhere  has  there  been  any  more  careful  and  thoughtful 
support  of  this  government  than  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  republican  governors  of  the  great  republican  states  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  have,  I  believe,  without  exception 
entirely  overlooked  politics,  entirely  disregarded  the  fact 
that  this  war  may  make  the  world  safe  "for  the  democrats" 
as  a  writer  said  the  other  day,  absolutely  turned  all  of  their 
attention  to  the  fighting  of  this  war  as  the  war  should  be 
fought,  with  the  united  effort  of  the  American  people,  with- 
out division,  without  partisanship  and  without  party 
criticism. 
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Through  a  most  fortunate  interposition  of  divine  prov- 
idence, it  happens  that  at  this  time  of  all  times  in  the  history 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  a  governor  has  been  given  to  us  who 
rises  to  the  rank  of  a  war  governor.  Like  some  of  the  able 
and  hard  working  gentlemen  at  Washington,  he  has  not 
been  going  around  the  country  telling  the  people  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  in  a  place  of  greater  power.  Fitted  as 
he  is  and  as  we  know  him  to  be,  a  leader  of  leaders,  he 
is  doing  that  thing  which  will  bring  the  war  to  a  most 
successful  close,  not  by  trying  to  fight  it  in  his  way,  but 
to  fight  it  in  the  orderly  way  which  our  forms  of  govern- 
ment provide. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  helpful  to  the  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  than  has  been  Governor  Lowden.  No 
one  could  command  our  admiration  any  more  than  he  in  the 
dignified  persistence  and  hard  working  efforts  which  he  has 
made.  He  has  to  hearten  up  the  faint  hearted.  He  has  to 
stamp  out  disloyalty.  He  has  to  put  the  stoicism  into  the 
masses  of  people  resident  in  this  state,  which  will  enable 
them  to  bear  those  sufferings  which  are  necessarily  incident 
to  war. 

If  it  shall  turn  out  that  we  in  our  troubles  must  live 
on  the  off-scourings  of  food,  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  we  shall 
wear  paper  clothes,  that  the  men  in  the  trenches  may  be  well 
clothed;  if  business  must  suffer;  if  everything  must  suffer, 
we  can  always  rely  upon  the  fact  that  the  leader  of  our 
people  in  this  state  in  making  those  sacrifices,  will  be  one  in 
whom  we  all  have  confidence,  and  when  he  calls  on  us  for 
the  sacrifice,  I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will  have  forgotten 
the  habit  of  political  debate. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  present  to  you  the  Governor  of 
this  state.  It  is  a  proud  moment  in  my  association  with  the 
Club  that  I  may  be  able  to  present  him  to  you;  Governor 
Lowden. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR. 

Address  by  Gov.  Frank  O.  Lowden 

Governor  Lowden:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  It  is  a  very  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here  to- 
night. It  carries  me  back  to  my  early  years  in  Chicago 
when,  on  rare  occasions,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a 
guest  of  this  Club.  At  that  time  many  of  the  great  builders 
of  this  city  were  still  alive,  and  I  recall  that  it  was  the  pride 
of  each  one  of  them  that  whatever  other  engagements  he 
missed,  if  he  was  in  the  city  he  did  not  fail  to  come  to  this 
Club.  I  recall  very  distinctly  the  important  civic  subjects 
which  were  debated  here.  I  remember  well  that  some  of  the 
most  important  movements  looking  to  a  better  Chicago 
had  their  origin  here;  and,  when  I  was  invited  to  come,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  discuss  some  of  the 
things  which  seemed  to  me  pertinent  in  Chicago  at  this  time, 
with  reference  to  our  own  local  and  state  problems.  Yet, 
I  do  not  know  whether,  now  that  I  am  here,  I  shall  have  the 
resolution  to  do  that  or  not. 

It  so  happens  that  our  minds  are  so  filled  with  this  great 
conflict  which  is  raging  across  the  seas,  it  so  happens  that 
we  are  all  so  intent  upon  efforts  which  are  directly  concerned 
with  the  winning  of  the  war  that  it  is  pretty  diflScult  for 
us  to  dwell  upon  even  the  most  serious  problems  which  are 
a  year  or  two  off  at  this  time. 

My  subject  it  appears  by  reference  to  your  program  is 
"The  Centennial  Year."  That  subject  was  not  given  by 
myself,  but  was  assigned  by  some  officer  of  this  Club.  If, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  keep  very  close  to  the  text,  you  may 
charge  it  to  the  officers  of  the  Club  and  not  to  me. 

It  would  be  very  appropriate  at  this  time,  to  remind  you 
that  Chicago  itself  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  cen- 
tury.  It  does  come  to  my  mind  as  I  stand  here  that  though 
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not  at  a  very  advanced  age,  as  I  like  to  flatter  myself,  I 
can  recall  the  time  when  the  mighty  makers  of  Chicago 
were  still  upon  the  scene  and  attending  the  meetings  of 
this  club.  And  what  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if  that  mighty 
achievement  for  which  these  great  men  wrought,  if  that 
epoch, — because  the  building  of  this  city  was  really  an 
epoch  in  itself, —  if  it  should  so  happen  that  that  great 
achievement  should  fail,  and  fail  it  will  unless  we  win  this 
war. 

Their  labors  will  have  been  in  vain.  Their  dreams  will 
not  have  come  true;  their  hopes  will  have  failed,  and  all 
the  great  achievements  of  the  less  than  one  hundred  years 
since  Chicago  had  its  dawn  will  have  come  to  naught.  Be- 
cause, Chicago,  like  all  the  cities  of  this  continent,  will  be  of 
no  avail,  will  stand  for  no  idea,  nor  no  ideal,  unless  we  shall 
prevail  in  this  conflict  on  the  other  side. 

What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  that  Chicago,  even  in  its 
youth,  should  reach  its  end;  even  if  the  central  empires 
should  win  and  therefore  doom  France  and  England  and  the 
United  States,  even  therefore  if  Paris  and  London  and  these 
other  cities  should  have  reached  the  last  chapter  in  their 
life,  they  will  have  this  consolation,  that  they  have  glorious 
centuries  of  achievements  behind  them.  They  can  point 
to  noble  things  done,  to  noble  words  spoken  hundreds  of 
years  before  Chicago  was  ever  dreamed  of.  But,  if  we  should 
fail,  there  would  be  the  pathos  and  the  tragedy  attending 
Chicago's  doom  that  all  feel  when  the  young  in  the  first 
promise  of  their  early  life  fall.  There  would  be  the  difference 
which  we  have  already  noted  between  death  to  those  of 
tender  years,  and  death  to  those  who  have  reached  the 
ripeness  of  four  score  years  and  ten. 

Illinois,  we  are  celebrating  our  centennial,  and  we  have 
proud  things  of  which  to  boast  in  the  history  of  this  hundred 
years.  There  are  many  thrilling  chapters  of  achievements 
in  the  history  of  our  state,  and  yet  how  young  it  is.   How  in 
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its  infancy  Illinois  still  is,  and  what  a  pathos  and  what  a  trag- 
edy if  this  first  glorious  century  of  Illinois  should  be  its  last. 

I  recall  that  the  very  entrance  into  the  Union  was  an 
event  of  far-reaching  significance.  Under  the  old  North- 
west Ordinance,  as  some  of  you  will  recall,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois  would  be  a  line 
drawn  through  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan.  If 
that  had  passed,  Chicago  would  have  been  in  Wisconsin. 
If  that  had  happened,  Illinois  would  probably  have  been  a 
slave  state.  Yet  it  would  have  happened  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  far-sightedness  of  one  man  of  those  early  days. 
That  man  was  Nathaniel  Pope,  our  delegate  to  Congress 
when  Illinois  was  a  territory.  He  saw  afar  into  the  future. 
He  saw  that  Illinois  was  so  situated  that  more  than  any 
other  state  when  the  Union  formed  it  was  a  natural  keystone 
connecting  the  North  with  the  South,  because  southern 
Illinois  is  really  southern  territory.  Southern  Illinois  was 
inhabited  by  people  from  the  southern  states  who  brought 
their  slaves  with  them.  He  foresaw  that  in  the  extreme  crisis 
that  might  come  to  the  Union  some  day,  it  would  be  re- 
served for  Illinois,  if  he  could  extend  the  boundary  north  to 
where  it  now  is,  to  hold  the  Union  together  and  to  hold  this 
state  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 

I  think  many  of  our  people  do  not  realize  how  different 
the  currents  of  history  would  have  run  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Nathaniel  Pope,  because  if  the  northern  line  of  Illinois  had 
run  through  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan,  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  lost  Illinois;  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates would  not  have  occurred  because  without  the  popula- 
tion of  northern  Illinois  a  population  that  loved  freedom  and 
hated  slavery,  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  would  not  have 
occurred.  The  whole  current  of  our  history  would  have  been 
changed. 

Then  a  little  later  a  strange  figure  came  on  who  became 
one  of  our  early  governors,  Edward  Coles.   Born  in  Virginia, 
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owning  many  slaves  himself,  he  freed  his  slaves  while  he  was 
on  his  way  hither,  and  then  settled  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  state  and  became  one  of  its  governors.  When  the 
great  fight  was  on  for  making  Illinois  a  slave  state  it  so 
happened  that  Edward  Coles  was  govenor  of  the  state  and 
he  fought  on  freedom's  side,  although  he  himself  had  come 
from  a  southern  family  and  formerly  had  owned  slaves,  and 
he  won  in  that  battle.  His  career  was  a  most  picturesque 
one. 

And  so  I  could  come  down  to  the  days  of  the  Mexican 
war,  to  the  time  when  some  of  the  men  who  afterwards 
made  our  history  so  illustrious  first  came  to  public  view. 
You  all  know  the  story  of  the  Civil  War;  you  know  it  was 
the  soldiers  of  Illinois  who  first  turned  the  tide  of  that  great 
conflict  which  made  freedom  a  fact  and  slavery  a  crime. 

It  was  from  Illinois  that  the  first  great  commander 
of  the  Union  armies  came,  and  only  the  other  day  I  at- 
tended a  most  interesting  meeting  of  the  Sangamon  County 
Historical  Society  in  the  courthouse  in  Springfield  to  cele- 
brate some  of  the  events  of  those  days.  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  spent  a  more  instructive  hour  in  all  my  life.  There 
were  some  of  the  old  men  there  who  knew  Lincoln  intimately. 
There  were  men  there  who  recalled  exactly  how  Grant  was 
put  into  command  of  that  first  regiment,  the  first  command 
he  ever  had.  I  think  perhaps  some  of  you  know  the  story, 
but  I  am  going  to  tell  it  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious. 

A  regiment  had  been  stationed  out  of  Springfield,  which 
was  recruited  in  Decatur.  There  was  a  very  boistrous 
saloon  keeper  who  was  its  colonel,  and  the  people  began  to 
complain  out  in  that  vicinity  that  their  chickens  had  all 
disappeared,  and  that  the  regiment  had  begun  to  confiscate 
their  pigs.  At  that  point  they  began  to  protest,  and  so 
they  came  into  Springfield  and  the  question  was  to  find 
some  one  to  command  that  regiment.  Finally  Governor 
Yates  recalled  that  there  was  a  young  man  serving  as  clerk 
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in  the  adjutant  general's  office,  whose  name  he  had  for- 
gotten, but  who  was  said  to  have  been  educated  at  West 
Point.  He  made  inquiry  as  to  this  young  man  and  he  found 
that  he  was  down  in  Ohio  visiting  his  father  to  see  if  in  some 
way  he  could  not  get  into  the  United  States  Army.  They 
sent  for  him.  He  came  back.  That  young  man  was  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  He  was  given  command  of  this  regiment,  prob- 
ably because  there  was  no  politician  soldier  in  the  state  who 
dared  undertake  to  handle  it. 

The  adjutant  general  of  that  time  asked  this  young 
colonel  how  many  cars  he  needed  to  transport  his  regiment 
to  Quincy,  to  which  point  it  was  ordered.  The  young  man 
replied,  "None."  The  adjutant  general  felt  that  he  was 
insulted,  that  the  assistance  that  he  proffered  was  being 
spurned.  But  Grant  replied,  "I  propose  to  take  this  regi- 
ment to  Quincy  on  foot.  It  is  better  for  the  regiment  to  learn 
how  to  obey  orders  while  we  are  still  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  own  state  than  to  have  them  undergo  that  instruction 
while  we  are  facing  an  army."  And  so  he  led  the  regiment 
to  Quincy. 

There  is  a  story  in  Springfield,  which  is  full  of  interest, 
of  Grant's  introduction  to  his  new  regiment.  Some  famous 
orator  of  the  time,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  in- 
troduced Grant  in  a  glowing  oration.  The  custom  was  for 
the  colonel  thus  introduced  to  respond.  This  was  Grant's 
speech  in  reply:   "Men,  go  to  your  quarters." 

I  could  not  help  but  think  as  I  sat  there,  a  listener,  while 
these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  this  courthouse  of 
Sangamon  County,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  most 
historic  courtroom  occupied  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States  today. 

It  was  in  that  room  that  Lincoln  made  his  epoch  making 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,"  the  speech  which  framed  the  issue 
upon  which  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  were  made,  the 
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speech  that  resulted  finally  in  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  from  one  of  the  rooms  alongside  of  this  courtroom 
that  this  young  clerk  in  the  adjutant  general's  office,  not 
so  very  young  either,  around  forty,  of  whom  I  spoke  a 
moment  ago,  started  on  that  dazzling  career  which  led 
him  in  four  years  from  obscurity  to  the  heights  of  immortal 
fame. 

It  was  in  that  room  from  which  Lincoln's  body  in  its 
last  journey  to  the  tomb  was  borne.  That  room  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  that  district.  Do  any  of 
you,  my  friends,  know  any  courtroom  as  historic  as  that 
anywhere  now  actually  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
court? 

That  has  been  one  of  the  few,  one  of  the  many,  I  should 
say,  things  of  thrilling  interest  which  this  centennial  year 
ought  to  disclose  to  the  general  understanding  of  the  people 
of  Illinois.  We  have  been  making  history  so  fast  in  this  state 
that  we  have  not  stopped  long  enough  to  ponder  upon  the 
things  of  interest  which  we  have  done. 

And  now  the  question  is,  shall  the  historian  of  a  thousand 
years  say  of  Illinois,  "It  had  a  brief  but  glorious  youth," 
and  shall  his  pen  stop  there?  That  depends,  my  friends, 
upon  whether  we  win  this  war,  because  the  history  of 
Illinois  has  reached  substantially  its  end,  unless  we  should 
triumph  in  these  battles  which  are  flaming  around  the 
world.  It  cannot  happen  for  a  moment  that  any  state  in  all 
this  constellation  of  states  shall  be  secure  a  moment  after 
the  defeat  of  the  allies  by  the  central  empires. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  us  thought  a  year  ago  that  this 
war  did  not  concern  us  much.  It  is  true  we  were  told  that 
it  was  three  thousand  miles  away  and  that  although  there 
might  be  danger  to  the  cities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
no  ill  or  harm  could  ever  come  to  Illinois.  But  we  have  been 
learning  that  during  that  year  there  is  no  place  so  remote, 
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there  is  no  country  so  far  away  from  these  battle  fronts, 
that  it  won't  be  affected  equally  with  all  the  world  in  the 
result  of  the  war. 

We  have  learned, —  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  make  our 
people  believe  the  truth  of  this,  that  there  never  was  a  war 
in  all  our  history  which  came  so  close  to  our  hearth  and 
hearthstone  as  this  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  today. 

As  I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  I  think,  since  the 
war  commenced,  it  is  closer  to  the  people  of  Illinois  than 
was  the  Civil  War.  Because,  filled  with  the  blackness  of 
clouds  as  the  days  were  before  that  contest  opened,  we  all 
knew  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  war  we  would  have 
some  kind  of  a  country  left  when  the  war  was  over.  That 
country  might  be  incomplete;  it  might  be  fragmentary;  it 
doubtless  would  be  inglorious,  but  still  there  would  be  some 
country  which  rested  beneath  the  folds  of  our  protecting 
flag.  There  would  be  some  territory  we  could  call  our  own; 
there  would  be  some  place  where  still  in  comparative 
security  our  homes  could  continue  to  exist.  And  that  was 
true  of  the  people  of  the  South.  But  in  this  war  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  there  is  no  spot  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Great  Lakes,  big 
enough  for  the  humblest  cottage  which  shall  be  free  soil,  if 
we  fail  in  this  contest  of  arms.  For,  when  the  war  is  over,  all 
the  world  will  be  altogether  free  or  altogether  under  the 
iron  heel  of  military  despotism.  There  is  no  compromise. 
We  are  fighting,  for  everything.  We  are  fighting  for  all  we 
are,  for  all  we  have,  for  all  we  hope  for  our  children.  We 
are  fighting  for  the  sanctity  of  the  graves  of  the  patriots 
of  our  past.  We  are  fighting  for  all  the  future  of  our  child- 
dren,  and  their  children  after  them. 

If  we  can  only  feel  that  this  is  not  such  a  war  as  any  of 
the  past;  if  we  can  only  free  ourselves  from  the  shackles  of 
tradition  and  realize  that  not  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  all  the  currents  of  ordinary  life  swept 
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backwards;  if  we  could  only  feel  from  the  depths  of  our 
hearts  that  this  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  civilization 
has  been  lost,  then  we  might  succeed. 

There  was  a  magnificent  civilization  in  old  Egypt. 
Athens  had  a  civilization  of  her  own,  finer,  more  beautiful 
in  many  respects  than  any  we  have  known.  Rome  had  her 
civilization,  but  she  too  aspired  to  conquest  of  the  world. 
She,  too,  got  into  the  mood  in  which  it  seemed  to  her  that 
Roman  arms  should  triumph  and  rule  everywhere,  and  she 
did  for  a  time,  but  that  time  was  succeeded  by  the  blackness 
of  night,  and  for  centuries  this  beautiful  civilization  of  old 
disappeared,  and  the  awakening  was  slow  and  painful. 

We  had  just  begun  to  approach  a  civilization  which 
is  worth  while,  and  that  civilization  can  be  plunged  into 
the  blackness  of  night,  just  as  those  old  civilizations  were. 
If  the  doctrine  that  "might  is  right."  if  the  notion  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  honor  between  nations,  if  the 
concept  that  force,  brute  force,  is  the  only  thing  which  will 
rule  the  world,  if  that  shall  gain  an  ascendency  around  the 
earth,  there  will  be  a  brazen  civilization  for  a  century  or 
two,  a  civilization  glittering,  beautiful  perhaps,  in  a  way, 
but  soulless  and  heartless  and  hopeless  and  void  of  all 
spiritual  graces,  all  finer  things.  It  may  be  that  there 
shall  be  a  civilization  of  that  kind  for  a  century  or  two,  but 
again  the  Middle  Ages  will  return  to  the  earth,  and  it  may 
be  two  thousand  years  more  before  man,  just  common  man, 
shall  be  recognized  again  as  having  any  legitimate  rights 
upon  the  earth. 

It  is  not  a  war  such  as  any  was  ever  fought  before. 
It  is  not  a  war  aroused  by  the  jealousy  of  one  nation  over 
the  prestige  of  another  nation.  It  is  not  a  quarrel  over  a 
strip  of  territory.  It  is  not  a  war  that  is  aroused  by  dynastic 
pride;  it  is  a  war  between  these  two  principles,  of  whether 
man  is  worthy  to  rule  himself,  of  whether  the  earth  was 
made  by  the  good  God  for  all  men,  or  only  for  a  favored 
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few,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  millions  is  simply  to  toil  and 
spin  and  delve,  in  order  that  a  few  favored  sons  of  earth 
might  enjoy  all  there  is  of  freedom,  all  there  is  of  beauty,  all 
there  is  of  independence. 

That  war  is  in  the  last  stages  of  its  last  battle.  It  has 
been  fought  before.  Our  forefathers  along  the  coast  of 
New  England,  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  waged  it  for  a 
while,  and  they  won.  But  that  only  affected  a  small  terri- 
tory. It  has  been  fought  here  and  there  at  different  times 
through  the  centuries.  But  now,  at  last,  all  the  forces  of 
democracy  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  powers  that  believe  that 
there  is  a  God  of  righteousness,  justice  and  mercy,  all  who 
believe  that  this  world  was  intended  for  something  else 
than  a  mere  footstool  for  kings  and  princes,  are  allied  together 
against  all  the  powers  of  evil  and  darkness,  and  all  the 
worshipers  of  brute  and  material  force  on  the  other  hand. 

That  battle  is  being  fought  wherever  there  are  men 
who  love  liberty,  and  wherever  there  are  men  who  believe  in 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  So,  when  the  war  is  over,  our  fate 
will  be  the  common  fate  of  all  the  earth.  We  will  either  have 
our  old  freedom  and  our  old  independence;  we  will  either 
be  permitted  to  visit  the  graves  of  our  fathers  without 
shame  in  our  hearts,  or  we  shall  be  the  slaves  of  a  military 
despotism  as  wide  as  is  earth.  This  war  is  different  from 
any  that  was  ever  fought;  and  if  we  can  only  make  our 
people  understand  that,  if  they  can  only  be  made  to  know 
the  truth,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  result. 

The  central  empires  are  making  it  easy  for  us,  in  a 
way.  They  are  making  this  war  so  frightful,  they  are  making 
it  so  cruel,  they  are  so  consistently  carrying  these  dia- 
bolical policies  which  their  professors  had  brazenly  taught 
for  fifty  years,  that  at  last  our  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  either  we  shall  win,  or  that  this  earth  will  not 
be  a  fit  place  to  live  upon,  and,  therefore,  we  had  better  die 
than  survive  the  shame  of  defeat  by  those  powers  of  darkness 
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A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  the  daily  press  —  and  I  have 
no  doubt  many  of  you  saw  it  also  —  the  account  of  the 
burial  of  the  first  three  Americans  who  fell  fighting  in 
France  for  this  sacred  cause.  They  were  Sergeant  Gresham, 
and  Privates  Enright  and  Hay.  A  distinguished  French 
general  attended  the  burial  service,  and  he  said  in  very 
simple  but  touching  language  that  that  spot  had  become 
holy  ground. 

I  wondered,  as  I  read  that  account,  if,  after  all,  those 
three  young  men  are  not  infinitely  better  off  than  those 
of  us  who  shall  survive  this  war,  if  we  lose.  I  felt  then  that 
they  were  to  be  envied  of  all  men,  if  the  fortune  of  battle 
should  go  against  us  in  this  colossal  strife.  I  thought  also 
that,  if  we  did  win,  and  if  peace  should  come  again  to  this 
distracted  world,  those  of  us  who  visited  France  in  happier 
times,  would  be  sure  to  inquire  first  of  all,  when  our  feet 
touched  the  shores  of  France,  not  for  any  of  her  achieve- 
ments in  art,  but  the  first  question  that  we  would  ask  would 
be:  "Where  is  that  sacred  spot,  somewhere  in  France" — 
that  is  the  only  description  of  it  that  we  know — "which 
holds  the  ashes  of  Sergeant  Gresham  and  Privates  Enright 
and  Hay?" 

Now,  if  anyone  thinks  for  a  moment  that  I  have  ex- 
aggerated this  story  in  any  way,  or  if  anyone  believes  that 
I  have  painted  the  picture  too  dark,  let  him  just  follow  from 
day  to  day,  the  stories  in  the  press.  There  is  not  a  day  that 
does  not  reveal,  somewhere  in  Russia  or  Roumania,  or  on  the 
western  battle  front,  that  every  step  which  the  Central 
Empires  take,  is  in  complete  harmony  with  and  subjugation 
to  these  frightful  doctrines  their  professors  —  and  I  regret 
to  say,  their  pulpits  —  have  taught  for  fifty  years.  It  is 
not  the  old  Germany.  It  is  not  the  Germany  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Humboldt.  It  is  not  the  Germany  which 
furnished  to  us  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  thousands  of 
the  best  and  most  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  we  have 
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ever  received.  It  is  the  Germany  of  this  new  Kultur,  this 
new  doctrine  which  had  its  birth  in  the  Imperial  Court, 
which  was  foreshadowed  by  Frederick  the  Great,  when  in 
the  testament  he  left  for  his  successor,  he  said,  "Religion 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  subject,  but  a  poor  thing  for  the  king; 
and  treaties  must  not  be  taken  seriously."  We  find  from 
day  to  day  that  very  doctrine,  which  we  ought  to  have 
known  was  pronounced  in  all  seriousness  for  fifty  years, 
being  followed  to  the  letter. 

Now,  who  can  hope  that  if  that  power  triumphs  in  this 
war,  America  is  removed  from  the  effects  of  that  triumph  .^^ 
Who  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  we  are  not  involved 
as  much  in  every  sense  as  they  of  heroic  France,  noble 
Britain  and  bleeding  Belgium.''  It  is  our  war.  It  is  our  war 
to  a  finish;  if  we  only  realize  that,  we  shall  win.  My  friends, 
it  is  hard  for  us,  I  know,  to  believe  that  we  could  lose  our 
freedom.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  what  our  freedom 
means.  The  average  man  does  not  realize  what  free  air 
means.  He  has  been  so  in  the  habit  of  breathing  it,  and 
he  does  it  so  unconsciously  that  it  is  only  when  the  air  is 
withdrawn,  and  he  is  stifling  to  death,  that  he  realizes  what 
free  air  means. 

And  so  it  is  with  liberty.  We  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  it;  it  has  confronted  us  and  surrounded  us  so  in  all  our 
life,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  that  we  have  not  really  known 
what  it  has  meant.  We  have  got  to  stop  and  ponder  before 
we  realize  that  every  act  of  our  daily  life,  every  thought  we 
have  ever  entertained,  every  ideal  we  have  ever  set  up  in 
our  hearts,  everything  we  have  held  sacred  and  beautiful, 
will  be  tarnished,  ruined  and  utterly  destroyed  if  our  liberty 
is  gone.  It  is  only  then  that  we  shall  have  the  courage  to  go 
on  to  the  end,  wherever  that  end  may  lead.  Let  us  realize 
the  sublime  privilege  which  is  ours  now,  in  this  crisis  of  the 
world, —  the  privilege  to  perhaps  preserve  for  all  time  the 
jewelled  blessings  of  freedom  and  independence. 
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Let  us  recall  what  this  country  has  meant  to  all  the 
world,  during  the  well  nigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
its  national  life.  Let  us  recall  how  it  has  been  the  inspiration 
to  every  enlightened  statesman  on  every  measure  looking 
to  an  enlargement  of  human  liberty  in  all  the  world;  how 
it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  soldiers  dying  on  foreign 
fields  for  liberty,  because  that  soldier  in  his  mind's  eye  could 
see  the  flag  of  America,  and  know  that  one  day  men  would 
be  free  throughout  the  earth;  and  so  that  patriot  could  die 
with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  because  he  had  this  blessed  hope 
in  his  heart  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

But  if  this  war  shall  go  against  us,  there  will  be  no  spot 
anywhere  beneath  the  shining  sun  for  the  defeated,  broken 
and  exiled  patriots  fighting  for  liberty,  anywhere.  If  we 
can  only  have  this  realization  in  our  hearts,  we  are  going 
to  win  this  war.  But  we  are  not  going  to  win  it  by  just  sim- 
ply saying  that  we  are  Great  America,  and  shall  therefore 
win.  We  are  not  going  to  win  it  by  boasting  of  our  superior 
prowess.  We  are  going  to  do  as  your  chairman  says.  We 
are  going  to  win  it  when  all  of  our  people,  forgetful  of  all 
past  differences,  racial,  religious  or  political,  are  a  unit  under 
our  one  flag. 

Now,  a  new  liberty  loan  is  about  to  be  offered  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  Do  you  know  what  our  German 
friends  said  of  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  war.?  They  said 
that  we  were  a  people  who  would  not  fight;  that  we  were  a 
money  grubbing  nation;  that  all  we  cared  for  was  to  speculate 
upon  the  misfortunes  of  others.  But  we  hurled  back  that 
lie  into  their  teeth,  when  more  than  one  million  of  our  young 
men,  the  flower  of  the  manhood  of  America,  fell  into  line 
answering  their  country's  call  beneath  the  starry  flag. 
And  now,  shall  it  be  said  of  us  who  remain  that  these  young 
men  are  willing  to  give  their  all  that  the  nation  may  live, 
but  in  spite  of  that,  we  are  backward  in  simply  giving  of  our 
wealth,  that  they  may  fight  and  die  for  us  to  a  glorious  pur- 
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pose?  Reflect  for  a  moment  that  we  have  got  no  choice. 
We  have  either  got  to  loan  this  money  to  our  own  govern- 
ment, or  pay  it  in  tribute  to  the  Central  Empires  of  Europe. 
What  shall  our  choice  be.^*   I  thank  you,  my  friends. 

President  Riley:  The  first  test  of  the  lesson  received 
tonight  will  come  on  the  sixth  of  April  and  the  few  days 
following.  The  second  test,  and  fully  as  important  a  one, 
will  be  whether  we  can  still  remember  that  the  tongue  is  an 
unruly  member  and  should  be  used  in  this  crisis  only  to 
help  and  not  to  hinder. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  if  they  may  be  called  such,  I 
said  that  we  had  a  good  general  staff,  and  if  it  was  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be,  it  should  command  the  support  of  the 
country  because  it  was  all  that  we  had.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
the  plan  of  the  general  staff  is  also  good,  because  it  was 
drawn  by  our  friend  General  Carter  on  my  left. 

The  work  of  Governor  Lowden,  the  work  of  General 
Carter,  the  work  of  the  administration  in  the  big  things, 
the  progress  made,  the  few  steps  retraced,  all  guarantee  to 
us  that  the  line  of  safety  for  the  American  people,  ajid 
particularly  for  the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  beginning  of  this 
second  century  is  to  support  them  firmly,  sternly,  consistent- 
ly, in  good  report  and  evil  report,  in  good  weather  and  in 
bad  weather.  Doing  this,  as  the  Governor  has  charged  us, 
we  will  win.  Failing  in  this,  our  fate  will  be  less  satisfactory 
than  that  of  Russia,  because  she,  as  I  have  said  before,  at 
least  has  tried. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTIETH  REGULAR 
MEETING 

Fortieth  Annual  Meeting 

Closed  Meeting:    President  Riley  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

Presentation  of  Annual  Reports 

Report  of  Committee  on  Public  Aquarium 

Report  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  Illinois 
Taxation  Laws* 

Report  of  Educational  Committee 

Report  of  Secretary* 

Report  of  Treasurer* 

Report  of  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago 

Report  of  First  State  Pawners  Society* 

Reports  of  Committee  on  the  War* 
•  Report  of  Committee  on  Revised  Form  of  Mu- 

nicipal Government* 

Report  of  Merchants  Club  Fund* 

Report  of  Chicago  Plan  Commission* 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

President  Riley:  Gentlemen:  The  attendance  at  the 
Commercial  Club  dinners  has  been  up  to  the  standard  of 
former  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
active  members  have  been  released  from  attendance  because 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Club  to  know  that  the  fol- 
lowing named  active  members  have  given  their  time  during 
the  winter  to  such  service,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have 

*For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section  of  Year  Book. 
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surrendered  their  ordinary  occupations  and  have  given  all 
of  their  time  to  the  service: 

H.  M,  Byllesby,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  Edward  F.  Carry, 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Granger  Farwell,  Samuel  M.  Felton, 
Stanley  Field,  James  O.  Heyworth,  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
Robert  R.  Lamont,  Charles  H.  Markham,  Medill  Mc- 
Cormick,  Charles  Piez,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Albert  A. 
Sprague  II,  Robert  J.  Thorne,  Harrison  B.  Riley  and 
Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

In  connection  with  the  various  reports  this  evening,  I 
have  gone  over  the  matter  with  some  care  to  see  what  could 
be  eliminated,  and  I  think  probably  everything  except  the 
president's  and  treasurer's  reports  could  be  eliminated,  so 
far  as  reading  is  concerned,  but,  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  are 
here  who  prepared  reports,  I  do  not  feel  like  recommending 
that  action,  but  in  respect  to  certain  reports  that  are  pre- 
sented by  gentlemen  who  are  not  here  I  strongly  recommend 
it.  Number  1  is  the  report  of  the  Aquarium  Committee, 
wherein  Mr.  Carpenter  says  they  finished  their  job  on 
March  11th.  It  says  they  were  discharged  at  that  time 
practically,  although  not  formally,  and  that  consequently 
there  has  been  nothing  to  report  since.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances will  somebody  make  a  motion  to  discharge 
formally  the  Chicago  Public  Aquarium  Committee  of  the 
Commercial  Club  from  further  action.'* 

Mr.  John  W.  Scott  :  I  will  make  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Riley:  Mr.  B.  A.  Eckhart  has  presented  a 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation 
laws.  He  has  been  detained  in  service  with  the  Mill  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Eckhart's  report 
shows  that  the  Committee  got  badly  licked,  and  in  order 
to  prove  that  we  had  a  whale  of  a  fight,  with  the  accent  on 
the  "whale,"  he  attached  the  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  under  the  circumstances,  if  you  will 
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take  my  word  for  it  that  this  is  all  the  report  contains  and 
will  make  the  same  motion  to  accept  the  report  and  dis- 
charge the  Committee,  we  will  save  some  time. 

Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick:  I  move  that  the  report 
be  accepted  and  the  Committee  discharged. 

Mr.  Scott:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.  (For  full  text 
of  report  see  following  section.) 

President  Riley:  In  reading  the  list  of  the  eighteen 
members  here  as  I  sat  down  my  eye  caught  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hale  Holden,  who  has  done  more  than  some  of  the 
members  on  the  list  and  has  been  away  more,  but  through 
excessive  modesty  he  had  his  secretary  just  simply  state  he 
was  going  to  be  absent  from  the  meeting,  without  stating 
why  he  did  not  get  on  the  list.  That  will  be  corrected,  of 
course,  here,  but  it  may  be  there  has  been  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion of  modesty  among  some  of  the  other  members,  and 
if  so,  will  you  kindly  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
correct  this  record,  if  you  will,  by  handing  the  names  to  the 
secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Education  has  made  simply  a  report 
of  progress  and  Mr.  Mark,  the  Chairman,  is  not  here,  so  if 
you  will  make  the  same  motion,  we  can  save  more  time. 

Mr.  Scott:   I  make  it,  sir. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Riley  :  Those  are  all  the  reports  I  can  strong- 
arm  through  with  the  exception  of  my  own,  and  I  am  going 
to  make  that  as  brief  as  possible. 

Following  precedent,  the  following  report  is  submitted: 

I  am  permitted  to  speak  in  words  of  praise  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  club  during  the  past  year  because,  per- 
sonally, I  have  had  little  to  do  with  its  affairs,  having  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  small  part  of  my  part  of 
the  war.  Practically  all  my  time  during  the  club  season  has 
been  spent  away  from  Chicago. 
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Realizing  this  situation  in  October,  I  endeavored  to 
transfer  the  honors,  as  well  as  the  burdens  of  oflBce,  to  our 
very  able  vice-president,  but  for  a  kindly  reason  the  burdens 
were  accepted  and  the  honors  declined. 

If  the  executive  work  of  the  year  meets  your  approval 
the  credit  must  go  where  credit  belongs,  to  the  vice- 
president. 

The  overpowering  event  of  war  has,  necessarily,  driven 
into  the  background  all  local  club  activities  and  it  is  a 
strange  feature  of  the  situation  where  there  is  so  much  to 
be  done,  there  is  so  little  to  be  performed  by  organizations 
such  as  ours,  but  the  call  for  individual  service  has  been 
great  and  for  the  most  part,  cheerfully  responded  to.  One 
can  hardly  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  centers  of  war  activity 
without  meeting  a  member  of  this  organization  engaged  in 
some  phase  of  war  work. 

The  club,  therefore,  may  consider  itself  highly  favored 
that  the  opportunity  offered  to  assist  in  developing  a  school 
for  the  education  of  men  for  the  navy  and  merchant  marine. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  war  committee  and  a 
generous  contribution  by  the  members  of  the  club  a  real 
service  was  rendered  promptly  and  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is,  perhaps,  regrettable  that  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking was  not  thoroughly  visualized  and  plans  laid  on  a 
much  more  extensive  and  expensive  foundation,  but  the 
work,  a  pioneer  of  its  kind,  is  now  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
government  and  other  schools  of  similar  character  have  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  details  of  this  important  work  will  be  covered  in 
other  reports. 

The  meetings  held  during  the  year  have  been  of  the 
standard  long  since  set  by  our  predecessors.  The  attendance 
has  been  satisfactory  when  it  is  considered  that  so  many  of 
our  members  have  been,  necessarily,  excused  from  atten- 
dance for  government  service. 
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As  usual,  the  work  of  the  committees  has  been  keen  and 
effective.  Committee  members  have  spared  themselves  no 
time,  pains  or  thought  to  accomplish  results. 

The  year  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  action 
of  the  club  in  times  gone  by  in  supporting  the  Chicago  Plan. 
The  Twelfth  Street  improvement,  the  widening  of  Michigan 
Boulevard,  the  construction  with  its  innumerable  adjust- 
ments of  the  new  Union  Station,  all  show  that  the  diligent 
work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Committee  and  the  financial  and 
moral  backing  of  the  club  have  produced  results  well  worth 
while. 

The  members  of  the  club  have  shown  that  kindness  and 
forbearance  to  the  president  which  has  ever  been  the  habit 
of  the  club  and  in  passing  on  the  honors  to  my  successor,  I 
desire  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  opportunity 
given  me  to  serve. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Cowles.    (For  full  text  of  report  see  following  section.) 

President  Riley:  Unless  there  is  objection,  these 
reports  will  be  filed  as  made. 

Mr.  Cowles  will  also  read  the  treasurer's  report  through 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Stillwell,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
club  to  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  various  assessments  and 
other  proceedings  of  high  finance  we  quit  with  a  surplus  this 
year. 

Secretary  Cowles:  Report  of  the  Treasurer  Club  Year 
1917-1918.     (For  full  text  of  report  see  following  section.) 

President  Riley:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  report 
will  stand  approved. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  report  on  the  Plan  of  Chicago 
by  Mr.  John  V.  Far  well. 

Mr.  John  V.  Farwell:  Mr.  Butler  is  chairman  of  that 
Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  as  vice-chairman  I  will 
simply  have  to  report  that  no  committee  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  consequently  there  is  no  report  to  make. 
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President  Riley:  While  you  are  on  your  feet,  Mr. 
Far  well,  will  you  give  us  the  First  State  Pawners  Society 
Report? 

Mr.  Farwell:  I  have  a  short  report  of  that  institution 
to  make.    (For  full  text  of  report  see  following  section.) 

President  Riley:  Shall  this  report  be  placed  on  file.'' 

By  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  unanimously 
carried  the  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

President  Riley:  The  next  report  is  by  the  Committee 
on  the  War,  with  a  supplemental  report  on  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, Mr.  Buffington  of  the  Committee  on  the  War  to  be 
followed  by  Mr.  Wetmore.  But  I  want  to  say  one  thing 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  Naval  situation. 

Those  of  you  who  have  the  patience  to  read  the  papers 
these  days  will  see  that  the  Secretary  and  Congress  are 
agreed  now  that  the  Naval  Training  Station  here  is  the 
greatest  station  of  its  character  in  the  world,  and  if  anybody 
asks  for  money  to  buy  land  or  to  put  in  any  improvement 
now  it  is  granted  and  they  ask  if  we  won't  have  a  little 
more. 

That  attitude  is  due  entirely,  I  think,  to  the  work  of  the 
Commercial  Club  and  Captain  Moffett  and  his  associates. 
They  have  leaned  heavily  on  the  Naval  and  Military  Com- 
mittees at  Washington.  They  have  gone  there  persistently. 
They  have  been  discouraged  at  times  and  rebuffed  at  others, 
but  they  kept  going  and  it  was  through  their  efforts  very 
largely  that  the  money  for  the  work  was  spent  at  the  Great 
Lakes  and  not  wasted  in  undertakings  along  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Buffington. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Buffington:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen: 
The  following  is  addressed  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  (For  full  text  of  report 
see  following  section.) 

President  Riley:  The  report  will  be  placed  on  file  if 
there  is  no  objection. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  (For  full  text  of  report  see  following 
section.) 

President  Riley:  The  gentlemen  may  see  from  the 
figures  that  that  little  school  of  ours  is  turning  out  more 
ofiicers  than  Annapolis  did  in  peace  times. 

One  other  thing  that  has  been  particularly  pleasing  to 
me  has  been  their  method  of  handling  the  routine  matters  in 
the  navy.  It  was  thought  advisable  for  them  to  have  a 
three  inch  gun  in  the  school  itself.  There  was  a  three  inch 
gun  on  the  Gopher  that  was  doing  no  one  any  particular 
good,  but  when  inquiry  was  made  as  to  transferring  it  from 
the  boat  to  the  dock,  certain  statutes,  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  navy  were  brought  forward  to  show  that  it  was 
a  crime  to  remove  government  property  from  any  war 
vessel  and  there  were  certain  responsibilities  and  a  great 
number  of  punishments  to  all  concerned. 

That  night  happening  to  be  dark,  it  was  removed.  The 
punishments  have  not  been  inflicted  as  yet. 

The  next  on  our  list  is  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club. 
We  have  had  no  committee  on  that  particularly,  although 
the  club  is  well  represented  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  organization.  Mr.  Howard  Elting  has  consented  to  say 
a  few  words  in  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Club.   Mr.  Elting. 

Mr.  Howard  Elting:  As  a  matter  of  information  I 
should  like  to  say  there  are  seventeen  men  of  this  club  who 
are  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  War  Recreation 
Board.    Mr.  John  J.  Mitchell  is  the  treasurer. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
and  in  this  particular  case  the  spokesman,  asked  the  Com- 
mercial Club  to  join  with  two  other  clubs, —  the  Union 
League  and  the  Chicago  Club, —  in  providing  $30,000.00 
with  which  to  equip  a  soldiers  and  sailors  club  in  Chicago 
and  maintain  it  for  this  year. 

The  clubs  responded  promptly  and  generously.    Each 
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member  of  the  Commercial  Club  was  assessed  $100.00, 
which  has  been  paid,  and  the  entire  amount  of  $10,000.00 
has  been  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  War  Recreation 
Board. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  about  the  use  of 
this  money.  Being  assured  of  an  adequate  fund,  we  rented 
a  four  story  building  at  205-7  West  Washington  Street. 
This  building  was  recently  remodeled  and  is  in  good  con- 
dition. It  is  conveniently  located  on  Washington  near 
Wells  Street.  This  location  was  particularly  fortunate  for 
us,  because  it  is  just  around  the  corner  from  King's  Restau- 
rant, and  by  the  building  of  a  connecting  room  on  the  first 
floor  and  a  bridge  on  the  third  floor,  we  were  able  to  make 
arrangements  whereby  all  the  restaurant  requirements 
could  be  taken  care  of  admirably  and  without  further  cost  or 
risk  to  us  and  at  a  low  rate  for  the  men  in  uniform.  We 
also  gained  the  use  of  a  large  ballroom  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  King's  Restaurant.  These  two  additions  added  greatly 
to  the  capacity  of  our  building. 

Alterations  and  improvements  were  begun  at  once  and 
were  completed  about  March  15th.  The  cost  of  these  altera- 
tions and  improvements  amounted  to  $12,000.00. 

Furniture  was  installed,  including  five  pool  tables  and 
accessories,  a  piano,  a  victrola,  library  equipment,  reading 
tables,  game  tables,  easy  chairs,  rugs,  etc.,  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $6,000.00. 

Thus  we  had  a  modern  club  house,  completely  equipped 
and  ready  for  business.  It  was  such  a  club  house  as  any 
civilian  might  pay  for  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars 
a  year  for  membership  privileges.  There  are  lounging 
rooms,  smoking  rooms,  a  library,  reading  and  writing  rooms, 
ladies'  reception  room,  an  auditorium  and  small  ballroom, 
a  small  gymnasium,  shower  baths,  barber  shop,  and  a  cozy 
dining  room,  besides  the  large  ballroom  previously  men- 
tioned.   Persons  familiar  with  similar  clubs  throughout  the 
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United  States  say  that  this  is  probably  the  most  completely 
equipped  and  most  attractive  service  club  in  the  country. 

Do  the  men  use  it? 

The  total  registered  attendance  of  men  in  uniform  for 
the  first  month  of  business  4115,  of  whom  633  were  soldiers 
and  3482  were  sailors.  This  does  not  include  many  men  who 
came  into  the  lobby  and  did  not  register,  nor  does  it  include 
civilian  relatives  and  friends,  or  visitors.  This  is  not  a 
capacity  attendance,  but  it  indicates  a  good  start.  The  men 
are  coming  at  the  rate  of  1000  a  week. 

The  interest  the  men  take  in  their  club  house  is  shown 
by  the  following  ordinary  incident :  Two  young  sailors  came 
into  the  lobby  recently;  one  of  them  began  immediately 
explaining  the  club  house  and  its  regulations  to  the  other 
one,  who  was  evidently  a  stranger.  The  first  man  pointed 
out  the  ladies'  reception  room,  the  dining  room,  the  cigar 
and  candy  counter,  easy  chairs,  victrola,  etc.,  and  went  on 
to  tell  about  the  accommodations  on  the  upper  floors. 
"This  is  our  club,"  he  said,  "and  any  man  in  uniform  can 
come  here  whenever  he  likes.  I  was  here  for  the  first  time 
last  Saturday  night,  and  we  certainly  had  a  dandy  time." 

The  club  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  a  meeting  place 
for  visiting  relatives  and  friends  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts,  come  there  to 
have  a  quiet  place  to  visit  with  some  beloved  young  man 
before  he  leaves  for  the  front.  The  character  of  the  place 
makes  it  seem  homelike  and  private.  Civilians  are  admitted 
only  when  accompanied  by  some  man  in  uniform,  or  bj^ 
special  arrangement. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  use  which  the  men  make  of 
the  club  in  this  way,  it  is  fast  becoming  the  center  of  all 
kinds  of  social  activities.  Every  Wednesday  evening  and 
every  Saturday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening,  dances 
are  given  in  the  ballroom.  These  dances  are  carefully 
chaperoned  and  are  about  perfect  in  behavior  as  well  as  in 
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good  fun.  The  attendance  at  these  dances  has  to  be  limited, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  get  in.  Entertainments 
are  given  frequently,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
some  special  function  every  evening  in  the  week  as  the 
club  becomes  better  known.  All  of  these  functions  are  given 
without  expense  to  the  men.  At  the  club  house  also,  men 
obtain  tickets  or  cards  of  admission  to  the  various  social 
functions,  parties,  dinners,  etc.,  which  are  being  given  else- 
where over  the  city. 

This  feature  of  work  at  the  club  house  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Mabel  Dodson,  and  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  she  is 
extremely  popular. 

The  superintendent  of  the  club  house  is  a  man  of  genius 
for  this  kind  of  work.  For  nineteen  years  he  was  in  the 
army  and  now  has  a  son  at  the  front.  He  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  also  in  the  management  of  clubs;  he 
knows  how  to  make  the  men  feel  at  home  and  to  feel  that  the 
club  belongs  to  them.  Such  personality  is  the  soul  of  a  good 
club,  and  the  genuine  enjoyment  of  the  men  who  visit 
there  is  evident  to  everyone. 

You  would  be  delighted  to  see  what  is  going  on  at  this 
club  which  you  have  helped  to  establish,  and  I  wish  very 
much  that  each  one  of  you  might  take  the  opportunity  to  go 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  If  you  will  call  the  offices  of 
the  War  Recreation  Board,  or  call  the  club  superintendent, 
Lieutenant  Adams,  at  the  club  house,  and  introduce  yourself 
as  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  whatsoever  in  gaining  admission  and  cordial 
attention. 

President  Riley:  I  was  particularly  anxious  that  this 
report  should  be  presented  to  you,  because  one  of  our 
technical  gentlemen,  after  our  executive  committee  had 
levied  the  assessment  on  the  members  of  the  club  and  most 
of  it  had  been  paid,  assured  me  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee had  no  power  or  authority  to  levy  an  assessment  without 
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a  meeting  of  the  club,  but  the  levy  was  made  and  the  money 
collected  and  the  money  paid  out,  so  I  would  like  to  have  a 
motion  confirming  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  levying 
the  assessment. 

(A  motion  confirming  the  action  of  the  Committee  was 
duly  made,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

President  Riley:  I  should  say  that  this  matter  of  a 
soldiers  and  sailors  club  has  been  very  near  to  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Insull.  He  wanted  to  start  it  almost  before  the 
war  was  started.  It  has  been  a  very  great  success  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few  things  where  I  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  persistently  Mr.  Insull  in  his  plans, 
because  I  felt  that  we  were  off  the  liile  of  travel  and  that  a 
club  house  of  that  kind  would  fail  for  lack  of  patronage, 
which  shows  that  my  guesses  go  wrong  just  as  frequently  as 
I  make  them. 

In  hurrying  this  program  along  I  had  intended  to  also 
put  through  informally  the  report  of  the  committee  on  re- 
vised form  of  municipal  government,  until  I  saw  that  it 
was  to  be  presented  by  one  of  the  candidates  for  oflBce.  I 
therefore  thought  I  had  better  act  a  little  cautiously  on  it 
and  I  have  left  it  on  the  formal  list.   Mr.  Donnelley. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Donnelley:  Mr.  President  and  members 
of  the  Commercial  Club :  (For  full  text  see  following  sec- 
tion.) 

President  Riley:  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  naval 
committee  is  not  the  only  one  that  uses  strong  arm  methods 
in  dealing  with  government  complications.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  when  Mr.  Donnelley  first  undertook  this  matter  of 
asking  the  city  officials  to  reduce  the  number  of  city  oflScials 
and  generally  to  cut  out  political  pap  that  he  was  under- 
taking a  hopeless  thing,  but  he  seems  to  have  found  the  key, 
and  if  he  can  get  in  between  the  city  and  the  bankers  here- 
after, it  is  very  likely  that  we  may  get  a  good  city  govern- 
ment here,  so  far  as  forms  are  concerned. 
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We  have  had  read  to  us  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  from 
year  to  year,  the  standing  of  a  certain  fund  known  as  the 
Merchants  Club  Fund.  This  club  as  a  club  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  I  presume  it  is  reported  to  us  so  that 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  may  submit  themselves  to  a  check. 
Mr.  Clow  has  the  fund  in  charge.  Mr.  Bancroft  and  I  dis- 
agree with  him  on  their  laws  and  everything  else,  but  they 
have  got  the  money.    Mr.  Clow. 

Mr.  Scott:  He  has  just  left  the  room.    . 

President  Riley:  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  tell  him 
when  he  returns  Mr.  Bancroft's  view  coincided  in  by  myself, 
we  will  let  him  read  it  when  it  is  available. 

(For  full  text  see  following  section.) 

President  Riley:  When  the  question  of  the  shipping 
laws  and  the  shipping  situation  came  up  first,  before  the 
executive  committee,  which  was  referred  to  the  naval  com- 
mittee, they  found  that  committee  fairly  well  engaged  in 
contentions  with  Brother  Daniels  and  some  of  his  associates 
in  Washington,  and  they  found  that  the  Merchant  Marine 
situation,  particularly  looking  forward  to  the  manning  of 
the  ships  after  the  war  and  the  modification  of  existing  laws, 
particularly  the  La  Follette  Bill,  is  nation  wide,  and  that  the 
sea  coast  cities  ought  to  be  consulted,  and  felt  that  the 
National  Association  of  Commerce  or,  rather,  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  take  that  up.  Mr.  C.  H. 
McCormick  and  the  Industrial  Club  do  not  agree,  and  the 
success  our  Naval  Committee  has  had  in  its  lines  in  taking 
the  matter  up  locally  and  standing  by  it  firmly  to  the  end 
of  accomplishing  the  results,  gives  a  great  deal  of  argument 
in  favor  of  the  Commercial  Club  in  association  with  the 
Industrial  Club  in  taking  that  matter  up.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  long  task  and  it  will  lead  in  devious  paths  and  some  of 
them  will  perhaps  be  as  interesting  as  the  work  of  our 
Educational  Committee  has  been. 

We  have  asked  Mr.  McCormick  to  present  his  views  and 
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the  views  of  the  Committee  which  we  appointed  to  assist 
him,  to  you  tonight,  not  with  the  idea  of  coming  to  any 
settlement  in  the  matter,  but  perhaps  with  the  idea  of 
passing  it  on  to  the  succeeding  administration,  with  a 
recommendation  from  the  club,  if  you  so  wish  to  make  a 
recommendation.    Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick:  Mr.  President  and  mem- 
bers of  the  club:  The  various  branches  of  the  shipping 
question  were  found  to  be  so  numerous  that,  as  your  presi- 
dent has  said,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Sunny  and  myself,  and  also  Mr.  William  E.  Clow,  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  in  its  various  forms  and  to  make 
some  recommendation  to  the  executive  committee. 

There  also  was  referred  to  us  the  question  of  considering 
the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  neutral  zones  in 
Atlantic  seaports  and  southern  seaports  where  foreign  ships 
could  come  and  discharge  their  cargoes  and  go  on  without 
being  subjected  to  the  regulations  of  the  country. 

Naturally,  in  going  into  this  question,  we  found  that 
Mr.  Hurley,  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  should  be 
consulted,  so  two  conferences  were  held  with  Mr.  Hurley 
in  Washington,  to  see  what  his  attitude  would  be  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

He  was  proposing  to  come  to  Chicago  about  a  week  ago 
and  said  he  would  take  up  the  matter  with  the  committees 
here  and  consult  with  them  about  what  would  be  the  best 
action ;  but  he  did  not  come,  and  so  he  wrote  a  letter  saying 
he  would  have  to  postpone  his  conference  to  a  later  time. 

Your  committee  considered  the  whole  question  and  they 
felt  it  was  well  worth  the  attention  of  this  club  to  have  a 
committee  continuing  the  study  of  that  great  question,  and 
especially  so  since  they  found  the  Industrial  Club  had  al- 
ready started  on  their  consideration  of  this  a  little  before 
it  was  brought  to  our  attention. 
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We  got  into  touch  with  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  and  we  found  they  had  made  some  most  exhaustive 
reports  on  the  subject.  So  as  this  matter  was  not  able  to 
be  concluded  in  time  for  this  annual  meeting,  we  decided 
not  to  make  a  formal  report  to  you,  but  to  make  this  resolu- 
tion, which  will  continue  the  subject  for  study  and  for  action 
until  such  time  as  the  joint  committee  of  this  club  and  the 
Industrial  Club  might  bring  something  concrete  to  the 
attention  of  the  club. 

Your  committee  therefore  asks  to  be  discharged  with  this 
resolution : 

That  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  co- 
operate with  the  Industrial  Club  and  other  organizations  to 
investigate  the  question  of  American  shipping  and  to  create 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  Merchant  Marine. 

If  you  will  consider  that  resolution  as  our  report,  the 
matter  will  then  be  continued  by  the  next  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Dick:  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

President  Riley:  Is  there  any  discussion .?*  I  presume 
this  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  some  moderate  sums 
of  money.  It  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  expert  service 
or  some  one  who  can  spend  more  time  than  a  mere  com- 
mittee can  in  re-search  work,  but  the  amounts  ought  not  to 
be  large  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  ought  to  justify 
any  such  amount  as  we  find  necessary  to  expend. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question  .f* 

The  question  was  called  for,  the  motion  duly  put  and 
unanimously  carried. 

President  Riley:  When  the  Secretary  prepared  the 
list  of  committee  reports  this  evening  he  was  justly  alarmed 
over  the  number  and  the  length  of  time  to  give  them.  There- 
fore, I  undertook  to  confer  with  various  of  the  gentleman  as 
to  the  length  of  time  they  desired,  and  I  talked  to  Mr. 
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Wacker  over  the  telephone  and  he  said  he  thought  he  could 
get  through  a  report  on  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  in 
thirty  minutes. 

I  naturally  desired  to  trade  with  him  on  the  proposition 
and  offered  to  split.  He  suggested  that  a  matter  which  had 
involved  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  the  club's 
money  and  almost  exclusively  the  use  of  his  time  for  a 
number  of  years  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
and  that  this  year  having  seen  so  many  of  the  features  of  the 
plan  brought  into  action  and  near  realization,  that  a  com- 
plete record  ought  to  be  made.  I  agreed  if  he  would  try  to 
condense  his  statement  I  would  try  to  put  it  through  for 
him.  He  tells  me  tonight  that  he  has  condensed  it  so  it  can 
be  given  in  forty  minutes.  And  noticing  perhaps  that  I  was 
not  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  that,  he  moderated  his 
arguments  and  said,  "We  will  leave  it  to  the  club."  I  have 
by  Hindenburg  methods,  as  our  friend  at  my  left  said,  so 
gotten  through  our  program  that  we  have  forty-four  minutes 
between  now  and  ten  o'clock,  and  none  of  you  have  ordered 
your  cars  before  ten  o'clock. 

Therefore  I  will  continue  the  strong  arm  methods  and 
not  put  it  to  a  vote  of  the  club  and  call  on  Mr.  Wacker. 
(For  full  text  of  report  see  following  section.) 

President  Riley:  I  think  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  will  undoubtedly  desire  to  express  to  Mr. 
Wacker  and  his  associates  their  appreciation  of  this,  the 
greatest  work  of  the  club.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  have  become 
as  spectacular  as  the  work  of  the  club  at  Fort  Sheridan  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  nothing  that  I  can  learn,  nothing  that 
I  know,  equals  it  in  the  amount  of  work  and  the  skillful  and 
exact  study  that  has  been  made  of  a  very  wonderful  prob- 
lem. If  that  meets  with  your  views,  shall  we  have  such  a 
motion? 

Mr.  Scott:   I  make  it,  sir. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
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President  Riley:  I  might  personally  say  that  I  ex- 
tremely regret  that  I  annoyed  Mr.  Waeker  by  squabbling 
over  time. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  your  nomin- 
ating committee,  Mr.  Glessner. 

Mr.  John  J.  Glessner:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Club:  Your  nominating  committee  has  the  pleasure 
to  present  the  following  tickets: 

For  president,  Thomas  E.  Donnelley. 

For  vice-president,  Edmund  D.  Hulbert. 

For  treasurer,  John  E.  Wilder. 

For  secretary,  Rufus  C.  Dawes. 

For  Executive  Committee:  Henry  H.  Porter  and  John  T. 
Pirie.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Markham  and  Donald  McLennan 
hold  over,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Cowles,  the  retiring  Secretary, 
also  holds  over. 

For  Reception  Committee:  A.  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman, 
who  thereby  becomes  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, William  E.  Clow,  Robert  P.  Lamont,  Richard  C. 
Hall,  LaVerne  W.  Noyes  and  Ezra  Warner. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  I  put  this  ticket  in  nomina- 
tion. 

President  Riley:  Are  there  other  nominations? 

(No  response.) 

President  Riley:  Shall  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Club  for  the  ticket  pro- 
posed .f* 

Secretary  Cowles:   I  so  move. 

Mr.  Bancroft:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  secretary 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  club  for  the  officers  and 
committees  above  named. 

President  Riley:  It  becomes  my  pleasure  at  this  time 
to  pass  on  the  gavel  to  my  successor.  One  who  is  so  well 
known,  so  well  loved  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Club  as  Mr.  Donnelley,  requires  no  formal 
words  of  mine. 

You  will  notice,  however,  an  entirely  different  atmos- 
phere, I  think.  It  has  been  my  thought  and  those  associated 
with  me  that  if  you  would  loosen  on  your  pocket  books  and 
let  us  spend  your  money,  we  would  not  bother  calling  on 
you  for  more  man  power  than  our  very  excellent  com- 
mittees. Mr.  Donnelley  has  been  the  spokesman  for  those 
who  believe  that  a  large  and  influential  and  vigorous  man 
power  is  not  being  utilized  to  its  highest  extent.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  work.  I  hope  you  will  like  it.  Mr.  Don- 
nelley. 

President  T.  E.  Donnelley:  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow 
members  of  the  Commercial  Club.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
foolish  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  greatly  moved  by  this 
honor  that  has  been  given  to  me.  I  think  the  greatest  honor 
that  can  come  to  a  business  man  in  Chicago  is  an  election  to 
this  club  by  his  business  peers,  and  I  know  there  is  no  man, 
no  matter  how  great  his  ability,  who  would  not  be  addi- 
tionally honored  by  being  selected  by  you  to  be  their  leader 
for  a  year. 

When  the  chairman  of  your  committee  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  accept  this  nomination,  of  course,  my  first 
impulse  was  to  refuse  it.  I  feel  that  almost  every  other  man 
in  the  Club  is  more  fit  for  this  job  than  I  am,  and  while  I 
suppose  there  is  no  member  in  the  Club  who  does  not  hope 
some  day  this  mantle  will  fall  on  his  shoulders,  I  devoutly 
felt  for  some  years  this  mantle  should  not  fall  on  mine. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Club, 
Mr.  Frederick  Greely,  came  to  my  oflSce  and  out  of  the  clear 
sky  offered  me  election  to  the  Commercial  Club  and  he 
impressed  on  me  fully  the  fact  that  membership  in  the 
Commercial  Club  calls  for  the  performance  of  any  duty 
any  member  was  called  upon  to  perform,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  I  have  tried  to  fulfill  that  obligation, 
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and  under  those  circumstances  I  could  not  see  how  I  could 
escape  this  one. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Cowles,  called  me  up  to-day  and  said 
that  our  retiring  president,  when  he  was  elected  to  this 
position,  had  made  a  little  speech,  saying  what  his  policies 
were  going  to  be.  I  certainly  have  no  key  note  oration  to 
make  at  this  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  system  of  the  club,  by  which  the 
President  is  generally  elected  from  somebody  who  has  not 
during  the  past  year  been  in  very  close  touch  with  its 
activities,  of  course,  does  not  put  him  in  a  position  at 
the  moment  to  say  what  his  policies  are  going  to  be.  But 
I  would  say  if  I  could  carry  on,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
most  excellent  board,  which  you  have  given  me,  the  policies 
so  vigorously  carried  out  by  our  ex-president,  I  myself  would 
consider  that  the  next  year  would  be  a  successful  one. 

Of  course,  our  activities  must  be  confined  to  this  great 
question  of  the  war,  and  I  realize  now  that  the  club  in  its 
enterprises  cannot  do  those  things  individually  and  stand 
out  conspicuously  the  way  they  have  heretofore.  Our 
work  must  be  in  co-operation,  because  the  job  is  so  tre- 
mendous that  no  job  which  should  be  done  at  the  present 
time  can  be  limited  to  even  the  membership  of  this  club. 

There  is  one  thought  I  have  had,  and  it  is  a  personal 
one, —  I  have  not  talked  it  over  with  my  fellow  members 
on  the  board  —  but  I  do  hope  at  the  end  of  my  administra- 
tion the  fellowship  in  the  club,  perhaps,  will  be  somewhat 
increased. 

I  am  very  much  surprised  that  a  good  many  of  my 
friends  in  the  club  do  not  know  almost  by  sight  other  mem- 
bers of  the  club;  far  from  knowing  them  intimately,  which 
everyone  should. 

This  club,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  fulfill  its  mission  if 
we  do  not  create  a  strong  bond  of  fellowship  and  friend- 
ship. 
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If  I  can  refer  again  to  a  personal  experience:  after  I  had 
attended  the  jBrst  meeting  of  the  Merchant's  Club  I  dropped 
into  a  restaurant  one  day  alone,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Bancroft 
had  apparently  dropped  in  the  same  restaurant  a  few  minutes 
before  me.  He  saw  me  sitting  at  the  table  and  he  imme- 
diately got  up  and  ordered  his  waiter  to  bring  his  meal  to 
my  table.  He  gave,  me  a  hearty  welcome,  spoke  how  glad 
he  was  I  should  be  in  the  club.  We  spent  a  most  delightful 
half  hour,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  been  brought  into  a  real 
fellowship. 

I  would  like  to  get  that  spirit,  if  I  could,  back  into  this 
club.  When  we  meet  members  of  the  Club,  either  in  Club 
activities  or  other  activities,  we  should  have  between  each 
other  that  knowledge  of  each  other  and  that  trust  in  each 
other  which  can  only  come  from  intimate  friendship,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  in  some  way  work  at  it,  so  that  our  meet- 
ings will  not  always  be  meetings  where  we  are  surrounded 
on  one  side  and  the  other  by  our  own  guests,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  are  at  the  best  across  the  table. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  the  closed  meetings  of  the  Club, 
because  it  meant  we  got  around  our  tables  fellow  club- 
members;  and  I  have  always  left  the  club  members  feeling 
that  I  had  become  a  little  bit  better  acquainted  with  some  of 
my  table  companions. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  honor. 

Mr.  Hulbert,  would  you  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  your  new 
honor? 

Vice-President  Edmund  D.  Hulbert:  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  acknowl- 
edgments for  this  honor  of  serving  under  you.  You  look  to 
me  healthy,  I  think  you  will  last  the  year  out.  So  I  won't 
state  what  my  policies  will  be. 

President  Donnelley:    Mr.  Dawes. 

Secretary  Rufus  C.  Dawes:  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen:    My  appreciation  of  the  honor  that  is  to  be  in- 
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ferred  on  this  selection  is  modified  somewhat  by  the  expres- 
sions that  have  been  made  to  me  of  the  retiring  secretary  and 
of  his  predecessor  as  to  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  this 
task,  and  of  the  sight  they  have  presented  to  me  of  the  vast 
mass  of  material,  which  upon  presentation  of  proper  cre- 
dentials they  will  turn  over  to  me. 

I  should  say  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  where  Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  and  I  suppose 
if  I  take  up  this  work  there  will  be  something  I  will  get  out 
of  it  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

I  can  only  say  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  sit  by 
your  side,  Mr.  President,  and  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure 
to  be  of  service  to  the  members  of  this  club. 

President  Donnelley:  Gentlemen,  is  there  any  other 
business  to  come  before  the  club.''  If  not,  a  motion  to  adjourn 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  car- 
ried, and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE  ON  REVISION  OF 
ILLINOIS  TAXATION  LAWS 

Your  Committee  on  the  revision  of  Illinois  Taxation 
Laws  submitted  to  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  a  full  and  somewhat  detailed  report  of  its 
activities.  By  that  report  you  were  informed  that  your 
Committee  had  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  for  final  adjudication  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  received  the 
necessary  majority  of  votes  cast  at  the  election  held  Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

The  amendment  which  would  have  permitted  the  classi- 
fication of  personal  property  in  this  State  for  purposes  of 
taxation  received  a  majority  of  21,632  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  fell 
short  by  15,396  of  receiving  the  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  at  the  election  whether  for  national,  state  or  local 
offices.  The  result  of  the  balloting  on  the  Constitutional 
amendment  at  once  raised  an  interesting  question  of  how 
the  provision  of  the  State  Constitution  should  be  inter- 
preted. The  doubt  was  whether  a  majority  was  determined 
upon  the  total  number  of  electors  shown  by  the  poll  books 
to  have  used  the  ballot,  or  whether  the  majority  was  to  be 
determined  by  a  computation  based  upon  the  total  number 
of  those  who  voted  at  the  election  for  members  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Your  Committee  strongly  contended 
that  the  latter  interpretation  was  the  true  one  and  were 
upheld  in  its  position  by  the  State  Canvassing  Board.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon  County,  however,  disagreed 
with  and  overruled  the  State  Canvassing  Board,  whereupon 
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your  Committee  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  we  must  now 
report  that  the  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  decided  to  uphold  the  Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon 
County  and  to  rule  that  the  tax  amendment  failed  to  receive 
the  requisite  number  of  votes  and  consequently  does  not 
become  a  part  of  the  State  Constitution. 

Your  Committee  in  its  last  report  expressed  the  belief 
as  well  as  the  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  sustain 
the  contentions  of  your  Committee.  That  our  belief  was  not 
unreasonably  indulged  in  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
Chief  Justice  Carter  and  Mr.  Justice  Cartwright,  two  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  justices  of  the  State,  strongly 
dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court 
and  expressed  in  forceful  language  their  conviction  that 
the  State  Canvassing  Board  did  not  err  in  declaring  that  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the 
voters. 

We  attach  hereto  and  make  a  part  of  this  report  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Carter  and  Mr. 
Justice  Cartwright. 

Your  Committee  is  convinced  that  no  legitimate  effort 
was  omitted  and  no  proof  or  argument  overlooked  by  our 
counsel  in  the  presentation  of  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Immediately  after  the  adverse  decision  was  announced,  a 
final  effort  was  made  by  the  filing  of  a  petition  asking  the 
Supreme  Court  to  grant  a  rehearing  of  the  case.  This 
petition,  however,  was  denied  by  the  Court  and  the  case  is 
now  ended. 

There  still  remains,  however,  one  possible  avenue  for 
relief.  Should  the  people  of  the  State  on  next  November 
ratify  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  which  calls  for  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  it  may  still  be  possible  to 
amend  the  taxation  laws  of  the  State.  Should  the  voters, 
however,  neglect  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in 
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providing  for  a  Constitutional  Convention,  a  new  effort  will 
be  required  to  effect  relief  by  amending  the  Constitution. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  an  express  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  itself,  or  by  changing  the  amending  article  so 
as  to  render  the  amendment  of  the  basic  law  of  Illinois  more 
elastic  than  it  has  been.  For  the  present  some  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  law  may  be  secured 
through  the  Legislature  under  the  present  Constitutional 
authority,  and  your  Committee  is  not  without  hope  that 
some  time  in  the  future  the  object  for  which  we  have  been 
persistently  striving  may  be  ultimately  attained. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Wilson,  after  paying  all  legitimate  expenses  from  the 
funds  subscribed  by  citizens  of  the  city  and  state,  was  able 
to  return  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  received  to  the 
several  subscribers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  A.  EcKHART,  Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick 
Donald  R.  McLennan 
Frederic  W.  Upham 
Walter  H.  Wilson 
Robert  P.  Lamont 
A.  A.  Sprague  II. 
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Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  1917-1918 

Your  Secretary  reports  as  follows  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  administration  of  his  oflBce  during  the  Club  year 
1917-1918. 

The  following  changes  in  membership  have  been  re- 
corded : 

From  Active  to  Associate 

William  L.  Brown May  28,  1917 

Arthur  T.  Aldis February  28,  1918 

The  following  resignations  have  been  tendered  and 
accepted : 

Frank  H.  Jones June    1,  1917 

Herman  H.  Kohlsaat June    1,  1917 

The  Active  Membership  has  been  increased  by  the 
election  of  the  following  members: 

Sewell  L.  Avery November  10,  1917 

Leonard  A.  Busby February  16,  1918 

Wallace  C.  Winter March    9,  1918 

There  have  been  the  following  removals  from  member- 
ship through  death: 

Active 

Edward  A.  Turner June  28,  1917 

Associate 

George  E.  Adams October    7,  1917 
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The  following  table  shows  the  membership  at  the  end 
of  the  last  five  Club  Years,  with  summary  of  the  changes  in 
the  different  classes  of  membership  during  the  present  year. 

Acces-  Removals  Net  Tota 
1913-14      1914-15      1915-16     1916-17      sions      1917-18  End  of  Year 


Active               86 

85 

87 

90 

3 

3 

90 

Associate           25 

25 

24 

21 

2 

2 

21 

Non-Resident  14 

14 

16 

19 

0 

0 

19 

Retired                5 

5 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

130       129       132       133         5         5         133 

REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CLUB 

Including  this  Annual  Meeting,  held  April  20,  1918,  all 
of  the  Regular  Meetings  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of 
Association  will  have  been  held.  All  regular  meetings  have 
been  open  meetings,  with  the  exception  of  this  Meeting 
which  is  a  closed  meeting. 

CLUB  EXCURSIONS 

On  July  25,  1917,  the  Club  visited  the  Naval  Training 
Station  at  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  in  acceptance  of  the  in- 
vitation extended  by  Captain  Moffett,  Commandant  of  the 
Station,  to  assist  at  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  unveiling  of 
a  bronze  tablet  which,  amongst  other  things,  commemorates 
the  service  of  The  Commercial  Club  in  donating  the  land 
for  the  Training  Station  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  copy  of  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Harrison  B,  Riley, 
President  of  the  Commercial  Club,  on  this  occasion,  is 
attached  hereto,  and  will  appear  in  the  Year  Book, 

On  October  24,  1917,  the  Club  visited  the  Glen  View 
Club,  at  Gold,  Illinois.  Luncheon  and  dinner  were  served 
the  members  at  the  Club  House.    In  the  afternoon,  mem- 
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bers  played  golf.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held 
preceding  dinner.  At  this  meeting  a  full  report  was  made 
on  the  work  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force 
Auxiliary,  and  the  following  Resolution  was  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $10,000.00  be  appro- 
priated by  The  Commercial  Club  for  the  purposes  as 
recommended  by  the  War  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force  Auxiliary,  and 
that  the  said  sum  of  $10,000.00  be  raised  by  an  assess- 
ment of  the  membership  of  the  Club." 

This  Resolution  was  amended  on  a  motion  that  the 
assessment  be  $100.00  for  each  member,  and  the  resolution 
as  amended  was  unanimously  carried. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  CLUB  MEETINGS  AND 
EXCURSIONS 


Classes 

cm 
a 

»^ 

Mo 
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.S3 
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0^ 
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II 

Kl-5 

00 

.22 
|to 

Si 

•Soo 

1 

(U 

O 

H 
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_2 

01 

ui  Id 
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Members — 

Active 

Associate .... 
Non-resident 
Retired 

48 
6 
0 
0 

43 
6 
0 
0 

23 
2 
0 
0 

56 
8 
0 
0 

54 
9 
0 
0 

66 
8 

1 
0 

45 

2 
1 
0 

46 
4 
1 
0 

381 

45 

3 

0 

47.63 
5.63 
.0375 
0 

315 

37 

3 

0 

52.50 

6.17 

.05 

0 

Total 

Guests: 

Club 

Members .... 

54 

0 
0 

49 

0 
0 

25 

0 
0 

64 

18 

82 

63 

2 
87 

75 

4 
126 

48 

6 
86 

51 

3 
110 

429 

33 

489 

53.29 

4.13 
61.13 

355 

33 
489 

58.72 

5.50 
81.17 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

100 

90 

130 

92 

113 

522 

65.26 

522 

86.67 

Grand  Total,  .. 

54 

49 

25 

164 

150 

205 

140 

164 

951 

118.55 

877 

145.39 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  regularity  of  attendance 
by  members  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  two  Club  Years 
1916-1917   and   1917-1918. 


Number  of 
Meetings 
Attended 

1916-1917 
April  Meeting  1916,  to  April 
7,  1917,  both  inclusive; 
Six  Regular  Meetings 

1917-1918 
May  5,  1917,  to  March  9,  1918, 
both  inclusive; 
Six  Regular  Meetings 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

0 

3 

6 

14 

13 

27 
19 
13 

9 
4 
0 
3 

4 
4 
0 

19 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 
8 
6 
20 
10 
26 
13 

6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
0 

18 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

3 

1 

2 

0 
0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

Total  attendance 

Average 

354 

59 

49 
8.17 

1 

0.17 

1 

0.17 

288 
48 

40 
6.20 

3 
0.05 

0 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Since  taking  office,  the  Executive  Committee  has  held 
thirty-two  meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  six  out 
of  a  membership  of  ten. 


YEAR  BOOK 

A  Year  Book  of  the  usual  style  is  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Club  in 
the  near  future. 

COMMITTEES 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
standing  Committees  are  now  in  service: 
Reception  Committee  (elective). 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago. 
Educational  Committee. 

Committee  on  Revised  Form  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment for  Chicago. 
Committee  on  Public  Aquarium. 
Committee  on  the  War. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alfred  Cowles,  Secretary. 
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Club  Year  1917-1918 

Receipts 

Balance  from  former  Treasurer $722 .  56 

From  members,  account  guests 3,046 .  00 

From  members,  account  dues,  1917-1918 8,325 .  00 

From  members,  war  tax  on  dues 412 .  50 

From  members,  account  fines  for  non-attendance         140 .  00 
From  members  of  Executive  Committee  in  reim- 
bursement   of    lunches    at    Chicago    Club 

charged  to  Commercial  Club 22 .  45 

From  members  in  reimbursement  of  incidentals 

at  Glen  View  charged  to  Commercial  Club . .  8 .  05 

War  Contributions  Fund 
Assessment  for  United  States  Naval  Reserve 

Force  Auxiliary 11,300 .  00 

Assessment  War  Recreation  Board  of  Illinois.  .  .    10,600.00 

Educational  Commission  Fund 

Royalties .  34 .37 

$34,610.93 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Banquets  and  meetings $5,459 .  30 

Day  at  Glen  View 425 .  52 

Day  at  Great  Lakes 139 .  47 

Reporting  meetings 152 .  50 

Year  Book 874 .  30 

Engrossing  Memorials 60 .  00 

Flowers 25 .  00 
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Chicago  Association  of  C*mmerce  for  work  of 

Dr.  F.  A.  Cleveland 355.89 

Lunches  of  members  of  Executive  Committee 

charged  to  Commercial  Club 41 .40 

Printing  and  stationery 958 .  11 

Secretary's  ofiBce  expense 1,209 .  94 

Treasurer's  office  expense 118.70 

Refund  to  members  account  over  payment  war 

taxes 7.50 

Exchange  on  checks .06 

Chicago  Plan  Commission  Fund 

Insurance 12 .  70 

War  Contributions  Fund 

United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force  Auxiliary.  .  12,100.00 

War  Recreation  Board  of  Illinois  Soldiers  and 

Sailors  Club 10,000.00 

Balance,  handed  to  succeeding  Treasurer 2,670 .  54 


$34,610.93 
Homer  A.  Stillwell,  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FIRST  STATE  PAWNERS 
SOCIETY 

In  regard  to  report  of  The  First  State  Pawners  Society, 
I  would  say  that  the  Society  is  continuing  its  good  work 
along  the  same  lines  as  previously  reported. 

The  amount  loaned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1917,  was  $1,982,647.50  the  amount  redeemed 
$1,930,490;  and  the  amount  of  interest  earned  $140,007.09. 
The  net  profit  for  the  year  carried  to  Undivided  Profits 
account  was  $82,312.23. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Directors  started  a  small 
branch  at  39  South  Halsted  Street  on  which  the  operating 
loss  for  last  year  was  $2,104 .  20.  The  business  has  increased 
very  slowly,  and  it  is  quite  a  question  whether  it  will  ever 
show  any  profit.  It  was  thought  best,  however,  to  give  the 
question  a  fair  trial,  during  quite  a  period  of  time,  before 
abandoning  the  idea  of  branches,  which  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  New  York. 

The  Directors  have  purchased  for  the  Society,  from  sur- 
plus money,  $15,000  of  the  3^  per  cent  Liberty  Bonds,  and 
$25,000  of  the  4  per  cent  Liberty  Bonds,  making  a  total  of 
$40,000.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  make 
this  action  a  precedent  for  purchasing  securities  with  surplus 
funds,  but  on  the  contrary  to  make  it  a  special  transaction 
called  for,  in  their  judgment,  by  the  great  emergency. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Directors  of  the  First  State  Pawners  Society. 
(Signed)  John  V.  Farwell,  President. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WAR 

Your  Committee  on  War,  consisting  of  the  three  Sub- 
Committees  on  MiHtary  Affairs,  Naval  and  Merchant 
Marine,  Finance  and  Economics,  has  endeavored  to  center 
its  activities  and  attention  in  and  upon  such  measures  re- 
lating to  the  War  as  seemed  to  be  within  the  traditional  pur- 
poses and  effectiveness  of  the  Club.  Among  such  measures 
considered  by  your  Committee  have'  been  the  following: 

Financial  Aid  for  the  United  States  Reserve  Force 
Auxiliary. 

Enlargement  of  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 

Proposal  that  the  United  States  Navy  undertake  the 
manning  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Fleet. 

Consideration  of  the  Revision  of  the  American  Shipping 
Laws  pertaining  to  Marine  Transportation,  with  a  view  of 
placing  American  Shipping  Interests  upon  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  Shipping  Interests  of  other  Nations. 

The  Naval  Training  Station,  located  on  the  Municipal 
Pier,  which  was  inaugurated  by  members  of  the  Associated 
Yacht  Clubs  of  Chicago  and  encouraged  by  Commandant 
Moff  ett  of  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  is  a  splen- 
did achievement  of  the  Middle  West  towards  meeting  our 
country's  great  need  of  men  trained  in  marine  navigation. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  support  of  this 
Naval  Training  School  affords  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago  great  opportunity  for  rendering  effective  aid  in 
furthering  the  preparation  of  the  United  States  Navy  and 
Merchant  Marine  to  measure  up  to  the  great  responsibilities 
of  the  present  War. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  work  being  done  by 
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this  School  a  special  report  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Wetmore 
as  a  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Naval  and  Merchant  Marine 
has  rendered  effective  aid  in  furthering  the  enlargement  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station;  the  members  hav- 
ing interviewed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  Washington 
and  having  represented  to  him  the  urgent  need  of  additional 
land  adjacent  to  the  Training  Station.  Following  this 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  acquirement  of  additional  land  adjoining 
the  Naval  Training  Station  was  promptly  issued. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  that  the  United  States 
Navy  undertake  the  manning  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Fleet,  our  recommendations  were  placed  before  Mr.  Hurley, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  but  subse- 
quent developments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Shipping 
Board  itself  will  undertake  the  manning  of  the  Merchant 
Marine   Fleet. 

There  may  be  occasion  for  further  consideration  of  this 
question  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and,  if  so, 
your  Committee  on  War  should  again  present  its  views  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Committee's  consideration  of  conditions  surround- 
ing Marine  transportation  and  the  United  States  Laws 
pertaining  thereto  led  to  the  conclusion  and  recommendation 
that  modification  of  the  existing  Shipping  Laws  is  a  matter 
of  National  interest  and  as  such  should  be  undertaken  by 
some  organization  national  in  character  and  representative 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  all  interests  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  desires  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  high  appreciation  of  the  full  and 
efficient  co-operation  of  all  members  of  the  Committee. 
Respectively  submitted. 

Committee  on  War 
Eugene  J.  Buffington,  Chairman 
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Sub-Committee  on   Military  Sub-Committee  on  Naval  and 

Affairs  Merchant  Marine 

Mr.  Frank  O.  Wetmore  Mr.  James  O.  Heyworth 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Porter  Mr.  Charles  H.  Thorne 

Mr.  E.  J.  Buffington  Mr.  Ezra  J.  Warner 

Sub-Committee  on  Finance  and  Economics 
Mr.  B.  a.  Eckhart 
Mr.  John  G.  Shedd 
Mr.  Rollin  a.  Keyes 

United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force  Auxiliary 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  hereby  submit  a 
brief  report  on  the  work  that  has  been  accompHshed  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force  Auxiliary. 

The  thought  of  establishing  a  naval  training  school 
originated  with  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
Yacht  Club  and  on  March  7,  1917,  or  practically  one  month 
before  the  declaration  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  by 
the  United  States,  the  Chicago  Yachtsmen's  Naval  Auxiliary 
was  organized,  and  later,  at  the  request  of  Commandant 
Wm.  A.  Moffett,  manned  twenty-seven  of  the  Patrol  Boats 
that  were  assigned  to  duty  at  various  stations  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  records  are  not  entirely  clear  but  apparently 
upward  of  two  hundred  men  were  engaged  in  this  service. 

On  June  15,  1917,  the  name  of  this  organization  was 
changed  to  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force  Auxiliary 
with  offices  at  120  W.  Adams  Street.  About  this  time  the 
Commercial  Club  became  interested  and  assisted  in  financing 
the  School  by  contributing  $3,700.00. 

In  July,  1917,  headquarters  were  established  at  No.  71 
Municipal  Pier,  and  in  the  following  month,  August,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Gopher  was  assigned  to  the  organization  for  train- 
ing purposes.  At  this  time  the  future  of  the  men  who  had 
enrolled  in  the  school  was   very  uncertain  and  about  the 
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only  prospect  they  had  was  that  if  they  educated  themselves 
they  would  unquestionably  be  needed  in  some  branch  of  the 
Naval  Service  as  the  war  progressed,  and  the  interest  of  the 
young  men  in  the  school  was  on  the  wane. 

In  September,  1917,  the  Government  established  at 
Pelham,  N.  Y.,  a  school  for  the  training  of  young  men  as 
Junior  OflBcers  on  the  theory  that  the  Navy  Department 
would  eventually  have  to  man  the  Merchant  Marine  boats 
which  were  being  constructed  by  the  Shipping  Board. 
Lieut.  Merrill  is  in  charge  of  this  school,  and  in  September, 
his  representative,  Lieut.  Getsinger,  came  west  on  a  recruit- 
ing trip.  He  became  interested  in  the  work  that  was  being 
done  by  the  Auxiliary,  urged  that  it  be  continued  and  that 
it  act  as  a  feeder  for  the  school  at  Pelham.  This  gave  the 
Auxiliary  an  outlet  for  its  men  with  the  promise  of  some 
definite  future.  As  this  arrangement  became  generally 
known,  young  men  again  began  enlisting  and  since  October, 
1917,  there  has  been  a  waiting  list  of  men  who  have  enlisted 
for  this  service.  With  the  new  prospects,  winter  quarters 
had  to  be  provided  and  the  Commercial  Club  contributed  the 
necessary  money,  $10,000,  for  this  purpose. 

The  Commanding  Officer  during  this  period  and  until 
February  1,  1918,  was  Lieut.  A.  M.  Steckel.  On  this  date 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  foreign  waters.  Before  leaving 
he  secured  additional  recognition  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  the  school  and  an  allowance  of  $1,000  a  month  to 
cover  incidental  expenses.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lieut. 
Commander  L.  R.  Rutter,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
Lieut.  B.  C.  Getsinger  on  March  15th,  who  had  been  repre- 
senting Lieut.  Merrill  of  the  Pelham  School  in  passing  upon 
the  merits  of  the  young  men  who  were  transferred  from  the 
Auxiliary  to  that  school,  and  who,  in  addition,  had  been 
doing  recruiting  work  in  the  Middle  West  for  both  the 
Auxiliary  and  Pelham.  The  placing  of  Lieut.  Getsinger  in 
command  of  the  Auxiliary  was  a  logical  appointment  and 
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eliminated  considerable  friction,  the  details  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  in  this  report. 

The  training  period  will  average  about  five  months  for 
each  man.  One  month  at  the  Pier  for  preliminary  military 
training,  outfitting,  etc.,  two  months  in  squads  of  four  to  ten 
on  freight  boats  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  give  them 
their  sea-legs  and  practical  experience,  after  which  they  are 
returned  to  the  school  for  short  cruises  on  the  "Gopher." 
Their  studies  are  the  Bluejacket's  Manual,  Signalling,  Boat- 
drills,  Gunnery,  Infantry  work.  Piloting  and  the  simpler 
studies  in  Navigation.  Those  that  give  promise  of  being 
oflScer  material  are  then  selected  and  transferred  to  the 
Pelham  School  where  their  studies  are  continued  and  they 
are  taught  the  advanced  course  in  Navigation;  others  will 
be  rated  according  to  their  ability  as  quartermasters  down. 
The  total  enrollment  through  the  Auxiliary  has  been  1,471 
men.  In  October,  1917,  it  was  determined  to  enlist  only 
those  who  had  had  a  high  school  education  or  better  owing 
to  the  need  of  men  being  familiar  with  Trigonometry  in  the 
study  of  Navigation.  To  bring  the  personnel  of  the  school  up 
to  this  standard,  a  number  of  the  boys  lacking  the  necessary 
education  were  transferred  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  these 
together  with  others  transferred  prior  to  October  amounted 
to  502  men,  who  are  at  present  in  the  service  but  have  been 
lost  track  of.  This  leaves  969  men  accounted  for  as  follows: 
243  have  been  commissioned  as  Ensigns,  12  of  whom  are 

taking  the  intensive  course  at  Annapolis  and  the 

balance  are  either  in  active  service  or  will  be  within 

the  next  two  weeks. 
64  have  been  rated  as  quartermasters  and  are  attending 

the  Petty  Officer  School  at  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 
60  have  been  rated  as  machinist's  mates  and  are  in 

active  service. 
175  have  been  taught  wireless  telegraphy  and  have  been 

assigned  to  the  radio  service. 
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This  makes  a  total  of  542  men,  who  by  reason  of  the 
educational  facilities  furnished  at  the  school  have  obtained 
commissions  or  ratings,  and  the  larger  part  of  this  number 
are  already  engaged  in  active  service.  The  Officers  of  the 
school  hear  from  the  absent  ones  frequently,  and  they  are 
very  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  school  and  thankful 
for  the  opportunity  it  gave  them.  There  are  427  attending 
the  school  at  present,  every  one  of  whom  has  had  a  good 
education  and  upward  of  one-half  of  them  have  attended 
universities.  These  young  men  will  soon  be  placed  on  the 
lake  boats  or  transferred  to  Pelham,  and  there  are  470 
already  enlisted  and  subject  to  call  to  take  their  places. 

On  March  15th  and  simultaneous  with  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Getsinger  as  Commanding  Officer,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment gave  instructions  to  enlarge  the  school  to  a  capacity  of 
1,000  men  and  quarters  are  now  being  prepared  to  accom- 
modate this  number.  The  Recruiting  Officer  is  Ensign  Chas. 
W.  Schick,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  is  selecting  material  from  the 
universities,  local  business  houses  and  through  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Agencies,  of  which  there  are  approxi- 
mately 10,000  in  the  United  States.  Past  experience  in 
recruiting  through  these  channels  gives  assurance  that  the 
proper  material  in  the  number  required,  or  even  a  larger 
number  providing  they  are  needed,  can  readily  be  secured. 

Capt.  Bennett  of  Washington  and  Lieut.  Merrill  both 
speak  favorably  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  the 
school  and  regard  it  as  being  one  of  the  important  activities 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  O.  Wetmore, 
Member,  Committee  on  the  War. 
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OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

Your  committee  on  a  Revised  Form  of  Municipal 
Government  has  had  no  formal  meetings  during  the  year. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  co-operate  with  like 
committees  from  other  organizations  in  the  preparation  of  a 
bill  revising  many  features  of  our  city  government,  and  to 
present  such  a  bill  before  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature, 
or  before  the  next  regular  session. 

In  December  of  this  year,  the  officials  of  the  city  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Council  faced  a  deficit  in  the 
budget,  and  joined  in  a  request  to  the  governor  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  give  Chicago  financial 
relief.  The  governor  replied  that  he  would  not  call  such  a 
session  until  the  city  authorities  had  presented  a  definite 
plan,  and  until  such  plan  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
Cook  County  legislators  and  the  principal  civic  bodies  of 
the  city. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council 
called  a  meeting  of  the  city  officials,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  legislators,  and  representatives  of  many  of  the 
leading  civic  organizations,  asking  for  the  approval  of  the 
special  session.  Most  of  the  representatives  of  the  civic 
bodies  refused  to  endorse  such  a  call  until  the  city  pre- 
sented a  constructive  plan  to  re-organize  many  of  the 
activities  of  the  municipal  government  on  a  more  business- 
like basis,  and  agreed  to  put  into  effect  some  very  patent 
economies,  such  as  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  police 
stations,  the  abolition  of  ward  lines  and  the  collection  of 
garbage,  etc. 
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During  these  negotiations,  which  stretched  along  for 
;  everal  weeks,  the  Association  of  Commerce  called  together 
a  small  committee  consisting  of  a  representative  from  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Civic  Federation,  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  and  the 
Commercial  Club.  This  committee  considered  the  details  of 
such  constructive  changes  in  the  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment based  upon  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Effi- 
ciency, which  the  committee  believed  would  be  accepted 
by  the  city  authorities  and  could  be  passed  through  the 
Legislature  and  in  a  popular  election.  The  salient  features 
considered  were  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  aldermen  and 
the  election  of  the  mayor  or  business  manager  by  the  City 
Council. 

This  committee  realized  that  some  relief  to  the  city 
was  imperative,  but  believed  that  the  city  authorities  were 
rapidly  approaching  a  state  of  mind  in  which  they  would  be 
willing  to  endorse  some  very  radical  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  in  return  for  temporary  authority  to  raise 
the  tax  limit  and  increase  the  city's  revenues  by  other 
methods. 

Unfortunately,  during  these  negotiations,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  some  bankers  and  merchants  that  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city  had  arisen  and  that  unless  sufficient  moneys 
were  immediately  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  pay  of 
policemen,  firemen  and  other  employees,  the  results  would 
be  disastrous.  Subsequent  events  have  proven  that  the 
crisis  was  not  immediate  and  could  have  been  successfully 
handled  by  more  deliberate  negotiations,  but  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  situation  was  critical,  the  banks  agreed  to 
loan  the  city  an  additional  $2,000,000.00.  The  city  au- 
thorities were  thus  temporarily  relieved  from  the  financial 
pressure,  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  constructive 
legislature  at  this  time  was  lost.  There  has  been  no  further 
meeting  of  this  joint  committee. 
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Plans  are  afoot  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  financial 
systems  of  both  the  city  and  county  and  prepare  bills  based 
upon  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  EflBciency,  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  Legislature;  and  during  the  coming 
year  the  club  will  most  probably  be  asked  to  co-operate. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  E.  Donnelley. 
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Mr.  Charles  D.  Norton,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker,  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Clow,  have  in  the  possession  of  the  Northern 
Trust  Company,  the  latter  acting  as  trustee,  the  following 
bonds  and  money  owned  by  the  Merchants  Club: 

2  —  $1,000.00    five    per    cent    Commonwealth    Edison 

Company  bonds. 
1  —  $1,000.00    four    per    cent    Metropolitan    Elevated 

Company  bond. 
1  —  $    500.00  Swift  and  Company  First  Mortgage  bond. 
A  total  in  bonds  of  the  par  value  of  $3,500.00. 
Cash  on  deposit  $287.86. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  trustees  to  accumulate 
$500.00,  and  then  invest  it  in  some  bond  acceptable  to  all 
three.   The  intention  of  the  trustees  was  that  at  some  future 
date  some  use  could  be  made  of  the  bonds  that  would  com- 
memorate the  fact  that  the  Plan  of  Chicago  was  put  in 
effect  by  The  Merchants  Club.    The  accumulated  fund  is 
always  subject  to  the  direction  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  The  Merchants  Club. 

W.  E.  Clow. 
May  22,  1918.  Treasurer  Merchants  Club. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Commercial  Club:  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman  of  the  Plan  Committee 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  I  shall  submit  a  brief  survey  of  the 
status  of  the  various  plan  projects  already  publicly  advanced. 
The  war,  of  course,  has  retarded  us;  nevertheless,  gratifying 
progress  has  been  made  in  a  number  of  important  directions. 
In  fact,  more  has  been  actually  accomplished  during  the 
year  than  at  first  seemed  possible. 

MAJOR   PROJECTS 

(a)  West  Twelfth  Street:  Late  last  Fall  the  Twelfth 
Street  widening  was  finished  from  Ashland  Avenue  to 
Canal  Street;  that  is,  widening  of  the  street,  removal  or 
reconstruction  of  the  buildings,  new  paving,  sidewalks, 
underground  work,  and  readjustment  of  the  street  car 
tracks. 

The  finishing  of  this  work  was  commemorated  by  a 
great  public  celebration,  which  was  held  on  that  thorough- 
fare on  the  night  of  December  20,  1917,  in  the  form  of  a 
pageant  parade,  and  public  addresses  by  the  Mayor,  myself, 
and  others.  It  was  estimated  that  fully  100,000  citizens 
gathered  along  the  line  of  march,  and  centered  at  the  corner 
of  Twelfth  and  Halsted  streets,  to  listen  to  the  speeches. 
Great  enthusiasm  prevailed. 

(b)  East  Twelfth  Street:  East  Twelfth  Street  between 
Michigan  Avenue  and  State  Street  has  been  widened  from 
50  to  118  feet;  the  buildings  have  all  been  razed;  new  side- 
walks are  being  constructed,  and  shortly  the  paving  will  be 
laid. 
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The  construction  of  the  viaduct  and  bridge  has  been 
retarded  due  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  steel  and 
partly  to  the  attitude  of  certain  railroads  in  appealing  ques- 
tions of  compensation  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
after  being  denied  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  up- 
held the  lower  court  decision. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  supported  by  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  is  now  endeavoring  to  induce  the 
railroad  companies  to  use  reinforced  concrete  instead  of  steel 
in  building  the  viaduct.  The  concrete  structure  would  be 
equally  good  and  could  be  made  more  attractive,  while  at 
the  same  time  costing  much  less  and  saving  9,000  tons  of 
structural  steel.  These  plans,  which  propose  a  more  durable 
and  attractive  structure  at  a  material  saving  in  cost,  were 
rejected  by  the  railroad  companies.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested to  substitute  for  the  direct-lift  bridge  originally 
planned  a  bascule  bridge,  which  would  save  one-third  of  the 
steel  originally  required. 

The  Regional  Director  of  Railroads  in  Chicago  asked  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  give  his  reasons  for  urging 
the  building  of  the  viaduct  and  bridge  at  this  time.  At  the 
request  of  Commissioner  Frank  I.  Bennett,  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission  furnished  an  opinion  strongly  urging  the 
completion  of  this  improvement. 

(c)  West  Side  Railway  Terminals:  The  work  on  the 
approach  tracks,  building  of  the  Pennsylvania  freight 
station  between  Polk  and  Taylor  streets,  the  installation 
of  a  utility  gallery,  the  construction  of  the  iron  work  of  the 
Monroe  Street  bridge,  and  the  razing  of  the  buildings  on  the 
block  to  be  occupied  by  the  passenger  station  has  been 
accomplished. 

Canal  Street  has  been  partially  torn  up,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  its  widening  from  Twelfth 
Street  to  Washington  Street;  nor  has  anything  as  yet  been 
done  to  start  the  two-level  roadway,  to  extend  from  Lake- 
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Street  over  the  double-deck  bridge  at  Kinzie  Street,  con- 
necting with  Orleans  Street  and  the  new  Franklin-Orleans 
street  bridge. 

Here,  too,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission  have  recommended  the  use  of 
reinforced  concrete,  slab  construction,  thereby  eliminating 
the  use  of  structural  steel.  Our  position  is  that  the  work 
should  be  permitted  to  go  on,  as  the  caissons  for  the  viaduct 
have  been  sunk,  and  the  street  is  only  open  for  a  width  of 
about  20  feet  between  Polk  and  Taylor  streets.  This  will 
not  employ  the  use  of  structural  steel,  or  encroach  on  the 
labor  market  to  any  extent,  nor  will  it  in  any  way  hamper 
the  Government  in  its  war  activities.  If  these  improve- 
ments are  left  in  their  present  unfinished  state,  they  will 
cause  obstruction  to  traffic  and  render  conditions  in  this 
section  of  the  city  intolerable. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  the  work  on  the  Adams, 
Harrison,  Polk  and  Taylor  street  viaducts  be  continued, 
as  much  of  the  material  is  already  on  hand  and  the  balance 
is  being  made.  If  work  on  these  new  viaducts  is  discon- 
tinued, the  present  ones  will  have  to  be  repaired  at  great 
expense. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Taylor  and 
Polk  street  viaducts,  between  which  is  located  the  new  and 
very  large  freight  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania,  are  only  40 
feet  wide  —  too  narrow  for  practical  purposes.  The  ordi- 
nance provides  for  80  foot  wide  viaducts,  none  too  wide  for 
the  traffic  they  will  be  called  upon  to  take  care  of.  The 
Madison  Street,  Van  Buren  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard 
viaducts  may  be  delayed,  as  work  upon  them  has  not  been 
started.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Canal  Street  viaduct  north 
of  Lake  Street,  and  the  Kinzie  Street  viaduct  and  bridge. 

(d)  West  Side  Post  Office  Site:  No  further  effort  has  been 
made  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the  West  Side  post 
office  site  since  the  Public  Buildings  Bill,  approved  by  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  was  abandoned  in  the  Senate 
upon  the  declaration  of  war.  Our  slogan  is  and  will  remain, 
"Two  Blocks  or  Nothing!"  on  the  theory  that  the  his- 
tory of  Chicago  shows  that  the  federal  authorities  have 
upon  three  different  occasions  made  inadequate  provision 
for  our  postal  service,  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  to  prevent  a  fourth  mistake. 

{e)  Michigan  Avenue:  Michigan  Avenue  is  now  a  "fait 
accompli."  The  case  was  completed  in  Judge  Pond's  court 
on  March  2,  1918,  when  a  judgment  favorable  to  the  city 
was  rendered.  This  shuts  off  all  possible  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  questions  of  legality.  Only  questions  of 
values  can  be  appealed.  The  City  is  now  obligated  by  law 
to  acquire  the  property  for  the  improvement.  Immediately 
after  the  court  decision,  the  city  became  active  in  the 
financing  of  the  improvement.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  City  Council  by  a  unanimous 
vote  on  March  26,  1918,  provided  the  means  whereby  the 
city  will  be  enabled  to  acquire  nearly  all  of  the  property 
and  start  work  on  the  bridge  abutments.  Notice  has  been 
sent  by  the  city  to  the  property  owners  to  vacate  within 
sixty  days,  and  it  is  forecast  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Local  Improvements  that  the  buildings  will  be  razed  by 
next  September.  The  tearing  down  of  the  first  building  at 
the  corner  of  the  alley  between  River  and  South  Water 
streets  was  started  on  April  13,  1918,  with  an  imposing 
celebration  —  an  automobile  parade  around  the  entire 
boulevard  system  —  and  a  dinner  given  at  the  Edelweiss 
Gardens,  attended  by  approximately  1,000,  at  which  His 
Honor,  Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  Michael  J.  Faherty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements,  Simon 
O'Donnell,  President  of  the  Chicago  Building  Trades 
Council,  Alderman  H.  D.  Capitain,  Member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission, spoke. 
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The  progress  of  Chicago,  marked  as  it  is,  has  been  largely 
in  population,  commerce,  transportation  and  cultural 
development.  Chicago,  the  Great  Central  Market,  is  the 
hub  of  the  nation's  commerce.  Twenty-seven  railroad 
trunk  lines  terminate  here.  These  represent  43  per  cent  of 
the  total  trackage  of  the  entire  country. 

We  have  much  to  be  justly  proud  of,  but  we  cannot  be 
proud  of  the  glaring  lack  of  orderly,  economic  and  scientific 
physical  development.  Our  street  improvement,  railway 
terminal,  and  rapid  transit  development  have  lagged  behind 
other  cities.  In  a  few  sporadic  instances  Chicago  has  had 
spectacular  periods  of  improvement  of  historic  worth. 

In  1857  the  city  raised  all  the  streets  in  the  downtown 
district  fourteen  feet,  in  order  to  give  proper  drainage.  In 
1869  a  vast  system  of  parks  and  boulevards  was  acquired. 
The  construction  of  the  Drainage  Canal  in  1892  improved 
sanitary  conditions  and  safeguarded  the  public  health.  The 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  entire  nation  in  artistic  achievement,  orderly 
development,  and  architectural  excellence.  Big  under- 
takings were  these  in  their  day.  Each  in  its  period  proved 
the  mettle  of  the  people  of  Chicago  and  influenced  the 
destiny  of  our  city. 

Great  as  these  things  were,  the  initial  construction  work 
on  the  Michigan  Avenue  extension  marks  the  bgeinning  of 
the  most  important  era  in  the  entire  history  of  Chicago. 
Why?  Because  it  is  the  fundamental  improvement  in  the 
great  Chicago  Plan. 

When  His  Honor,  Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  start- 
ed to  tear  down  the  first  building,  he  performed  an  act  which 
in  after  years  will  be  realized  as  the  most  important,  up  to 
that  hour,  in  the  history  of  our  city. 

The  Plan  of  Chicago  is  on  the  road  to  accomplishment  in 
many  directions.  When  it  is  finished,  the  remarkable 
destiny  of  Chicago  will  be  assured. 
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No  city  of  modern  times  has  been  given  a  plan  so  com- 
prehensive —  one  that  proposes  so  many  economic,  hygienic, 
sociological,  commercial  and  humanitarian  benefits  —  and 
one  so  thoroughly  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  vast  and 
growing  populace. 

The  completion  of  the  Michigan  Avenue  improvement 
will  show  the  great  value  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago  more  clearly 
than  can  any  other  Plan  project  or  any  amount  of  educa- 
tional and  promotional  work. 

When  it  is  finished,  and  its  benefits  become  apparent  to 
all,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  people  will  demand  other 
Plan  improvements  more  rapidly  than  the  resources  of  the 
city  will  permit. 

In  1912,  when  this  improvement  was  first  publicly  advo- 
cated by  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  one  phase  of  the 
economic  advantage  made  a  great  impression.  This  was  the 
saving  to  business  of  half  a  million  dollars  per  year,  based  upon 
traffic  conditions  at  that  time,  as  a  result  of  the  segregation 
and  acceleration  of  traffic  in  the  city's  most  congested  spot. 

This  saving,  it  was  shown,  would  in  a  few  years  pay  for 
the  entire  improvement.  That  was  six  years  ago.  Traffic 
there  has  tremendously  increased  since,  and  this  yearly 
saving  is  now  much  larger.  This  is  only  One  of  the  many 
great  economic  benefits. 

All  property  from  Randolph  Street  to  Chicago  Avenue 
adjacent  to  the  improvement,  indisputably  will  greatly  in- 
crease in  value.  As  a  result,  the  city's  revenue  from  taxation 
will  be  largely  increased.  This  will  come  not  only  from  the 
appreciated  land  values  on  the  street  itself  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding area,  but  also  from  an  intensive  development  of 
the  finer  order. 

The  northward  extension  of  Michigan  Avenue  is  a  most 
strategic  street  improvement.  It  will  form  the  only  adequate 
street  connection  between  the  great  North  and  South  Sides, 
thus  directly  serving  more  than  a  million  people. 
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It  will  complete  the  chain  that  interlinks  the  park 
systems  of  the  city,  and  it  importantly  affects  an  area 
skirting  the  lake  for  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles. 

Chicago  is  nine  miles  wide  and  twenty-six  miles  long. 
Only  two  other  through  thoroughfares  are  of  corresponding 
magnitude  and  service.  These  are  Halsted  Street,  a  narrow 
sixty-six  foot  street  a  mile  westward,  and  Western  Avenue, 
a  through  street  varying  in  width  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  three  miles  westward. 

The  five  north  and  south  streets  adjacent  to  Michigan 
Avenue,  while  somewhat  relieving  its  burden  of  traffic,  are 
all  abortive  because  of  obstructions  and  lack  of  continuity. 

Wabash  Avenue  is  a  through  street  only  for  seven  and 
one-half  miles  —  from  63rd  Street  to  the  Chicago  River. 

State  Street,  commencing  three  miles  from  the  city 
limits  on  the  south,  ends  at  Lincoln  Park. 

Dearborn  Street  traverses  only  seven  miles  through  the 
city's  center  from  39th  Street  to  Lincoln  Park.  Of  this 
length,  it  is  entirely  closed  for  seven  solid  blocks  between 
Polk  and  16th  Streets  and  for  shorter  distances  in  other 
places. 

Clark  Street,  starting  only  three  miles  south  of  Madison 
Street,  and  partly  occupied  by  railroad  tracks,  runs  north 
to  the  city  limits. 

La  Salle  Street  ends  at  63rd  Street  on  the  south  and 
at  Lincoln  Park  on  the  north.  It  is  closed  for  six  blocks  be- 
tween Taylor  and  16th  Streets,  and  for  shorter  distances  in 
several  other  places. 

These  thoroughfares  are  encumbered  with  street  cars 
and  heavy  teaming  traffic.  Similar  conditions  obtain  with 
respect  to  the  three  remaining  streets  east  of  the  river  — 
Wells,  Franklin,  and  Market  streets.  No  similar  situation 
exists  in  any  other  city. 

Michigan  Avenue,  with  its  connecting  arteries,  is  alone 
the  great,  unencumbered  natural  highway.    Its  continuous 
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length  of  forty-five  miles  is  choked  and  menaced  by  the 
narrow  gap  between  Randolph  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue, 
which  now  will  be  eliminated.  No  street  improvement  is 
comparable  to  it,  and  none  ever  undertaken  will  produce 
anything  like  a  commensurate  amount  of  benefit. 

Ten  years  this  improvement  has  fought  its  way  to  its 
present  point  of  accomplishment.  Eighteen  public  hearings 
were  scheduled  and  abandoned  in  its  early  promotion. 
Oppositions  and  counter  oppositions  appeared  in  many 
forms.  The  extended  trial  of  the  case  was  arduous  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  legal  questions  involved  were  difficult  and 
troublesome. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mayor  Thompson  and  the  aggres- 
sive President  of  the  Board  of  Local  Improvements,  Michael 
J.  Faherty,  for  bringing  both  the  Twelfth  Street  and 
Michigan  Avenue  improvements  to  the  point  of  actual 
realization.  The  administrations  of  Busse,  Harrison  and 
Thompson,  in  connection  with  the  Plan  of  Chicago,  will 
illuminate  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  —  in  fact  I  believe  the  brightest  of  all  pages  in 
the  history  of  our  beloved  city. 

At  last  Chicago  triumphs,  and  the  great  Michigan 
Avenue  improvement  is  assured,  but  its  full  value  cannot 
be  realized  until  Twelfth  Street  is  finished;  Canal  Street  im- 
proved and  connected  with  the  north  side  via  Kinzie  Street; 
South  Water  Street  reclaimed  for  the  use  of  all  the  people; 
and  the  outer  drive  connecting  Lincoln  and  Grant  Parks  is 
built. 

(/)  Lake  Front:  The  Railway  Terminal  Commission, 
created  by  the  City  Council,  and  upon  which  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission  is  represented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bennett,  its 
consulting  architect  and  chief  of  the  technical  staff,  about 
a  month  ago,  after  many  conferences  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  finally  came  to  an  under- 
standing,  which  it  is  thought  will  lead  to  an  ordinance 
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acceptable  to  the  railroad  company,  to  the  city,  and  to  the 
South  Park  Commissioners. 

The  health-giving  Lake  Front,  from  Grant  Park  to  Jack- 
son Park,  must  be  reclaimed  for  the  use  of  all  the  people. 
The  Federal  authorities  have  refused  to  act  until  the  City 
authorities  officially  sanction  the  plan  proposed. 

(g)  Ogden  Avenue:  It  is  proposed  to  extend  Ogden 
Avenue  and  make  it  108  feet  wide  from  Union  Park  to  Lin- 
coln Park.  The  Ogden  Avenue  extension  was  admittedly  a 
necessity  more  than  sixteen  years  ago,  when  its  accom- 
plishment was  first  undertaken,  but  failed  of  success  because 
there  was  no  central  body  to  give  it  expert  attention.  Later 
it  failed  again,  because  the  case  was  not  properly  presented 
to  the  city  authorities  and  the  people. 

A  plan  for  its  extension  has  been  practically  agreed 
upon,  which  in  no  wise  interferes  with  any  church,  school, 
public  park  or  great  industry.  If  the  Ogden  Avenue  exten- 
sion was  necessary  sixteen  years  ago,  is  it  not  more  neces- 
sary to-day?  Meanwhile  the  cost  for  its  accomplishment 
has  not  decreased.  Might  not  undue  delay  add  materially 
to  the  cost.f^ 

The  extension  of  Ogden  Avenue  is  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  contemplated,  and  can  now  be  very  cheaply 
done,  because  it  passes  through  a  territory  which  is  abso- 
lutely dead  for  the  want  of  street  facilities,  and  where  the 
improvements  are  of  a  cheap  order. 

West  Twelfth  Street  will  be  the  great  east  and  west 
artery,  connecting  the  South  Side  with  the  West  Side; 
Michigan  Avenue  the  great  artery  which  will  connect  the 
North  and  South  Sides;  and  Ogden  Avenue,  from  Lincoln 
Park,  running  for  nearly  thirty  miles  into  the  country,  a 
great  artery  for  connecting  the  West  and  North  Sides. 

Ogden  Avenue,  with  street  car  facilities,  will  develop 
into  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  street.  Property  on 
each  side  of  it,  which  is  now  of  little  or  no  value,  will  en- 
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hance  in  value,  and  the  additional  taxes  derived  will  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time  more  than  pay  for  the  improvement. 

All  the  Plan  Commission  asked  for  was  an  appropriation 
for  1918  of  $25,000  for  the  preliminary  work,  but  on  account 
of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  city's  finances,  the  Finance 
Committee  refused  to  make  that  appropriation. 

We  hope  and  believe,  however,  that  we  will  find  ways 
and  means  to  have  the  work  continue  in  the  city  depart- 
ments. 

(h)  Connecting  Link  Between  Lincoln  Park,  the  Municipal 
Pier  and  Grant  Park:  A  plan  for  this  improvement  has  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  South  Park  Commissioners,  the 
Lincoln  Park  Board,  and  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  appointed  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  a  like  committee  from  the  Lincoln  Park  Board, 
which  committee  will  be  appointed  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  project  is  easy  of  consummation,  and  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  two  park  commissions  without  official  action 
on  the  part  of  the  city. 

(i)  Straightening  of  the  River  from  Polk  to  18th  Streets: 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  the  favor- 
able co-operation  of  the  railroad  companies. 

I  desire  particularly  to  emphasize  that  the  straightening 
of  the  river  from  Polk  Street  to  18th  Street  is  one  of  the 
most  practical,  important,  and  far-reaching  improvements 
Chicago  can  make,  as  it  will  make  possible  the  extension  of 
Dearborn,  La  Salle,  Wells  and  Market  streets  through  the 
railroad  district,  will  greatly  facilitate  street  traffic,  and  will 
remove  intolerable  congestion  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  giving 
it  a  chance  to  expand,  which  a  further  increase  in  population 
will  make  absolutely  imperative. 

(j)  South  Water  Street:  The  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
has  adopted  the  slogan  "Reclaim  South  Water  Street  for  all 
the  People." 
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South  Water  Street  today  is  an  economic  waste;  a  bur- 
densome charge  on  all  the  people;  a  drawback  to  Chicago's 
progress;  obstructive  to  its  prosperity;  and  a  conflagration 
danger  to  the  whole  loop  district. 

I  daresay,  as  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission, 
that  the  report  made  on  South  Water  Street  is  the  most 
complete,  comprehensive,  lucid  and  gripping  report  the 
Commission  has  ever  issued. 

The  map,  on  page  4,  which  should  be  studied  by  every 
member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  shows  conclusively  how 
each  proposed  improvement  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
fundamental  street  plan  between  22d  Street  on  the  south, 
Chicago  Avenue  on  the  north,  Halsted  Street  on  the  west 
and  the  Lake  on  the  east. 

The  proposed  two-level  plan,  connecting  the  Illinois 
Central  freight  yards,  via  Market  Street,  with  the  West 
Side  terminals,  will  fit  in  with  the  bridge  level  for  new 
bridges  fixed  by  the  Federal  authorities,  and  with  the  upper 
level  of  the  Michigan  Avenue  improvement. 

South  Water  Street  will  have  to  be  raised  to  the  new  level, 
otherwise  it  will  be  an  undulating  street  with  a  steep  grade 
between  the  street  corners  and  the  middle  of  each 
block,  which,  of  course,  would  produce  an  impossible  con- 
dition. 

The  only  alternative  is  a  solid  fill  at  the  height  fixed  by 
the  Government,  with  the  sidewalks  two  or  three  feet  below 
it,  permanently  damaging  all  property,  and  making  it 
practically  inaccessible;  otherwise  South  Water  Street  would 
have  humps  at  every  street,  with  prohibitive  6  per  cent 
grades,  one  hundred  feet  long  in  each  block,  permanently 
damaging  two-thirds  of  the  property  in  each  block. 

The  South  Water  Street  improvement  cannot  be  avoided. 
It  is  a  simple  plan,  involves  no  legal  difficulties,  is  not  pro- 
hibitive in  cost  of  construction,  and  will  save  in  a  single 
year  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  total  cost. 
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It  will  be  a  fine  thoroughfare  —  110  feet  wide  on  the 
upper  level  —  for  high  class  commercial  development,  en- 
joying unexcelled  light,  air  and  transportation. 

It  will  reduce  the  "high  cost  of  living"  by  saving  the 
people  of  Chicago  $5,138,400  annually  — 

$2,620,800  on  waste  of  foodstuffs 

$1,624,800  on  cost  of  handling  foodstuffs 
$563,000  haulage  saving  to  commercial  interests 
$160,000  saving  in  time  by  reduced  street  traflSc  delays 
$169,800  annual  rental  revenue  produced  for  the  city. 

It  will  be  an  effective  distributor  of  traflBc  in  the  city's 
heart,  and  will  reduce  loop  congestion  16  per  cent,  by  remov- 
ing 15,714  vehicle  trips  per  day. 

It  will  be  a  great  distributor  of  traffic  to  all  sections, 
operating  with  Michigan  Avenue  and  the  great  plazas  there, 
the  Franklin-Orleans  and  double-deck  Kinzie  Street  bridges, 
the  widened,  two-level  Canal  Street,  and  the  improved 
Twelfth  Street. 

It  will  enable  vehicles  between  the  North  and  West  and 
Southwest  Sides  to  avoid  loop  congestion. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  commercial  traffic  on  the  im- 
portant east  and  west  streets  immediately  north  of  the  river 
by  lessening  cross  traffic  congestion. 

It  will  bring  State,  Dearborn,  Clark  and  Wells  streets 
into  their  full  usefulness  by  removing  the  present  clogging  by 
peddlers'  and  grocers'  wagons  between  Lake  and  South 
Water  Streets. 

It  will  provide  an  uninterrupted  connection  between 
the  Illinois  Central  freight  yards  and  the  West  Side  ware- 
house and  terminal  districts. 

It  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  all  abutting  property, 
because  of  direct  contact  with  rail  and  water  transportation 
facilities,  and  greatly  increase  property  values  in  a  large  sur- 
rounding area,  materially  increasing  the  city's  revenue  from 
taxes. 
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This  improvement  hinges  upon  the  selection  of  a  produce 
terminal  site  or  sites.  With  few  exceptions,  the  South  Water 
Street  merchants  are  anxious  for  better  facilities,  and  have 
welcomed  the  recommendations  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission. 

The  times  will  prevent  rapid  progress  in  this  matter, 
but  it  should  be  constantly  agitated. 

(k)  Ashland  Avenue:  The  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
recommended  to  the  City  Council  on  December  14,  1916, 
that  Ashland  Avenue  be  extended  at  a  width  of  100  feet 
from  Clybourn  Avenue  to  Cortland  Street.  In  turn  the 
Council  referred  this  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Local 
Improvements,  which  as  yet  has  taken  no  action. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  make  an  important  through  busi- 
ness street  of  Ashland  Avenue  by  eliminating  the  boulevard 
between  Lake  and  Twelfth  Streets. 

The  Plan  Commission  has  made  no  general  recommenda- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  Ashland  Avenue  and  Robey 
Street  throughout  their  lengths,  because  of  the  relationship 
these  streets  bear  to  the  proposed  traction  plan.  The  trac- 
tion ordinance  now  being  considered  proposes  an  elevated 
line  over  or  parallel  to  Ashland  Avenue  between  20th  Street 
and  71st  Street,  which  line  ultimately  is  to  be  extended 
south  to  87th  Street  and  from  there  southwesterly  to  Long- 
wood  Boulevard  and  111th  Street. 

The  present  minimum  width  of  Ashland  Avenue  is  42 
feet;  the  maximum  width  100  feet.  The  width  varies  in  28 
different  places,  and  the  street  is  closed  at  four  different 
places. 

(/)  Robey  Street:  Although  the  Plan  Commission  realizes 
keenly  the  importance  of  Robey  Street  as  an  important 
north  and  south  artery,  it  has  made  no  recommendation  to 
the  City  Council,  owing  to  its  intimate  relationship  to  the 
traction  plans  now  being  considered  by  the  Council  Trans- 
portation Committee. 
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This  should  be  taken  up  by  the  city  in  conjunction  with 
the  traction  companies  and  a  comprehensive  plan  made  for 
making  Robey  Street  what  it  should  be  —  a  great  com- 
mercial and  transportation  artery. 

The  minimum  width  of  Robey  Street  is  30  feet  and  the 
maximum  width  100  feet.  The  width  varies  at  nineteen 
places  and  the  street  is  closed  at  nine  different  places. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  an  elevated  line  from  the  Robey 
Street  junction  of  the  Metropolitan  elevated  at  North 
Avenue,  north  over  Robey  Street  to  a  junction  with  the 
Ravenswood  branch  of  the  Northwestern  elevated  at  or 
near  Roscoe  Street.  It  is  provided  that  the  elevated  line  to 
be  constructed  on  Robey  Street  shall  not  be  constructed 
until  the  City  of  Chicago,  by  ordinance,  shall  provide  for 
the  opening  and  extension  of  Robey  Street  across  the  north 
branch  of  the  Chicago  River  by  means  of  a  viaduct  and 
bridge  adapted  for  general  street  traffic,  including  surface 
car  lines  and  elevated  lines, 

(m)  Western  Avenue:  The  minimum  width  of  this  street 
is  50  feet;  its  maximum  width  330  feet.  The  street  is  open 
all  the  way,  but  there  are  17  variations  in  its  width. 

On  February  1,  1918,  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
recommended  to  the  City  Council  the  widening  of  all  nar- 
rower portions  to  100  feet.  Particular  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  section  south  of  75th  Street  (which  is 
very  rapidly  increasing  in  population)  the  width  is  only  50 
feet,  which  makes  it  impracticable  to  extend  proper  street 
car  lines.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement  is 
$2,525,000,  not  including  cost  of  paving,  lighting,  and  so 
forth. 

(n)  Civic  Center:  The  Plan  of  Chicago  proposes  a  Civic 
Center  extending  from  Desplaines  Street  to  Morgan  Street 
between  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Polk  Street,  with  Congress 
Street  forming  the  main  axis  leading  into  it.  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,     Cleveland,     Kansas    City,     Denver,    Rochester, 
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St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  New  York,  and  forty  other 
American  cities  have  not  only  made  plans  for  Civic  Cen- 
ters, but  many  of  them  have  already  started  constructing 
them. 

The  traction  ordinance  now  being  considered  by  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  City  Council  affects  the 
Civic  Center  plan  as  proposed  in  the  Chicago  Plan.  The 
Civic  Center  was  not  made  to  fit  into  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 
The  vicinity  of  Congress  and  Halsted  Streets  was  found  to 
be  the  logical  location,  because  existing  diagonal  streets 
naturally  center  there;  because  it  is  near  the  business  center; 
because  downtown  property  is  too  expensive  to  permit 
locating  the  center  nearer  to  the  loop  district  than  proposed ; 
because  it  forms  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  civic  improve- 
ment in  the  general  plan,  and  would  give  the  West  Side  the 
impetus  toward  higher  standards  of  development,  which  it 
so  greatly  needs. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  new  City  Hall  was  outgrown 
before  it  was  ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  city  has  since 
continually  had  to  rent  outside  quarters  for  municipal 
departments.  At  no  distant  time  a  new  City  Hall  and  a 
new  County  Building  will  be  required. 

Efficiency  and  economy  will  be  gained  by  the  unification 
of  government  activities  in  one  locality.  Co-ordinating  the 
national,  state,  county  and  municipal  government  depart- 
ments and  offices  at  one  point  would  result  in  a  distinct 
saving  of  time  and  effort. 

The  various  offices  have  considerable  business  in  com- 
mon. Their  activities  are  intermingled  in  various  ways. 
Scattering  governmental  agencies  broadcast  throughout  the 
city  causes  a  large  loss  of  time  and  money.  The  State  of 
Illinois  alone  has  27  separate  offices  in  Chicago,  distributed 
throughout  a  territory  a  mile  wide  and  six  miles  long, 
occupying  58,193  square  feet  of  office  space,  and  costing 
Illinois  taxpayers  nearly  $75,000  annually. 
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The  Plan  Commission  is  now  making  a  thorough  study 
of  this  situation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  determined  whether 
recent  developments  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  proposed 
civic  center,  and  proposed  transportation  lines  in  the  future 
may  not  oblige  a  modification  of  the  exact  location,  or  of  the 
grouping  of  the  civic  buildings.  If  the  original  plan  or  a 
revised  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  at  all,  some  action  safe- 
guarding the  project  must  be  taken  now. 

The  preliminary  studies  made  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bennett 
have  given  some  assurance  that  a  plan  may  be  found, 
modifying  the  original  which,  although  having  fine  possi- 
bilities, should  be  within  reasonable  bounds  financially. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
not  to  interfere  with  any  governmental  agency  so  long  as 
proposed  governmental  action  by  such  agency  would  not 
interfere  with  the  Chicago  Plan. 

I  desire  here  to  emphasize  that  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission fully  realizes  the  importance  of  effectively  increasing 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  City  of  Chicago;  and  it 
realizes,  also,  that  primarily  commercial  interests  must  be 
safeguarded  and  must  precede  humanitarian  measures 
(which  from  now  on  will  require  more  attention  than  ever 
before)  and  refinements  and  embellishments  which  go  to 
make  a  city  beautiful  and  attractive,  and  make  it  a  mecca 
for  tourists,  which  many  of  the  cities  in  the  old  countries 
have  long  since  realized  is  the  best  kind  of  a  commercial 
investment. 

In  this  spirit  we  are  studying  the  matter  appertaining  to 
the  Civic  Center  and  the  transportation  plans  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  Transportation  Committee. 

(o)  Forest  Preserves:  Owing  to  my  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  I  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Forest  Preserve  Commissioners  for  the  District  of 
Cook  County,  State  of  Illinois.  This  Board  has  recommended 
the  purchase  of  21,000  acres  of  land  out  of  30,000  acres 
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available  and  has  already  acquired  by  purchase  9,526  acres. 
Several  of  these  preserves  are  already  open  for  public  use. 

Provision  has  already  been  made  in  two  of  the  preserves 
for  summer  outings  for  children.  Eventually  the  Forest 
Preserves  around  the  entire  city  will  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

The  suggestion  to  acquire  the  Skokie  Valley,  which  is 
skirted  by  beautiful  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  its 
wonderful  flora  and  fauna,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  a  refuge  for  birds,  is  meeting  with  favor. 

On  February  23,  1918, 1  formally  placed  the  matter  of  the 
preservation  of  Stony  Island  (located  between  91st  and  94th 
Streets,  extending  from  Stony  Island  Avenue  to  Kingston 
Avenue,  a  distance  of  one  and  one-quarter  miles)  before  the 
Board  of  Forest  Preserve  Commissioners.  It  has  been  well 
said  that,  "Stony  Island  is  as  unique  in  its  vegetation  as  in 
its  geology  and  physiography;  were  it  to  be  destroyed  or 
even  changed,  the  many  beautiful  and  rare  plants  now 
growing  abundantly  within  easy  reach  of  the  people  of 
Chicago  could  be  seen  only  by  making  a  journey  of  many 
miles."  Stony  Island  is  of  great  importance  and  value  to  the 
student,  and  it  could  also  become,  if  protected,  a  refuge  for 
birds  and  animals. 

(p)  National  Dunes  Park:  As  Chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission,  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Committee  of  the  National  Dunes  Park  Association  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  I  have  been  co-operating  with  that  association, 
whose  object  is  the  establishment  of  a  National  Dune  Park 
on  the  southerly  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  reasons  for  creating  a  National  Park  in  the  Dune 
region  have  been  convincingly  set  forth  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Peterson,  proprietor  of  the  Peterson  Nursery,  as  follows: 

"The  topography  is  of  a  local  character  and  totally 
different  from  the  surrounding  prairies.    Their  unusual  con- 
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tours  produce  shelter  belts  where  a  rare  flora  is  spontaneously 
maintained,  and  plants  like  Linnea  borealis  thrive,  and  the 
sour  gum  (Nyssa  multiflora)  and  Flowering  Dogwood  (Cor- 
nus  florida)  and  shrubs  of  great  beauty  grow  nearer  Chicago 
than  the  rigor  of  our  climate  admits  so  far  north. 

"The  Prickly  Pear  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  lake 
shore.  In  the  Spring  the  Lupines  bloom  in  a  riot  of  profusion. 
From  the  landscape  standpoint  they  are  a  wonderful  picture 
of  Dame  Nature's  varied  moods. 

"To  the  student  of  history  they  present  the  diflSculties 
which  our  pioneers  had  to  overcome,  and  they  remain  to 
show  the  Indian's  natural  fortifications  and  ambushes.  The 
surprising  fact  is  to  account  for  such  wonderful  verdure  and 
the  great  trees  in  some  places  that  can  be  produced  on  such 
poor  soil.  Some  of  the  typical  and  undisturbed  areas  should 
be  preserved  for  future  generations." 

(g)  Indian  Boundary  Road:  The  Board  of  Forest  Pre- 
serve Commissioners  purchased  a  portion  of  the  abandoned 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  right-of-way,  leading  from  the  preserve  at 
the  Desplaines  River  almost  to  the  western  city  limits. 

This  will  make  possible  the  opening  of  a  thoroughfare 
extending  from  the  Lake,  via  Thorndale,  Elmdale  and 
Peterson  Avenues  (along  the  north  line  of  Rosehill  Cemetery 
and  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium)  to  the  junction 
of  Crawford  Avenue  (formerly  Fortieth  Avenue)  and  Rogers 
Avenue,  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  passing  between 
the  Ridgemoor  Country  Club  and  the  State  Institution  at 
Dunning,  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal 
right-of-way,  through  the  Harms  Forest  Preserve,  to  the 
junction  of  Belmont  Avenue  and  the  River  Road  along  the 
Desplaines  River,  extending  north  and  south;  to  the  south 
this  road  runs  from  Belmont  Avenue  to  West  Twelfth 
Street. 

Thus  would  be  formed  an  outer  circulating  medium 
crossing  practically  all  north  and  south  streets,  diagonal 
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streets  and  east  and  west  streets  now  open  or  hereafter  to  be 
opened,  requiring  only  on  the  part  of  the  city  the  opening  of 
a  thoroughfare  one  and  seven-eights  miles  between  the 
west  end  of  Rogers  Avenue  and  the  city  limits  at  Maynard 
Avenue;  and  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  county  the  open- 
ing of  a  road  from  the  city  limits,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal 
right-of-way,  near  64th  Street.  This  thoroughfare  will  be 
of  great  value  to  both  the  city  and  the  county. 

President  Reinberg  of  the  County  Board  has  appointed  a 
committee,  of  which  I  as  chairman  of  the  Plan  Commission 
am  a  member,  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  city  au- 
thorities for  action. 

(r)  Section  and  Half -Section  Line  Streets:  The  advice 
and  co-operation  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  have  been 
sought  in  too  many  things  to  enumerate  here;  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  boulevarding  of  Addison  Street  between 
North  Kedzie  Avenue  and  North  Cicero  Avenue.  In  con- 
nection herewith,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  not  to  favor  the 
boulevarding  of  any  section  or  half-section  line  streets, 
believing  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  city,  looking  to  the 
future,  to  keep  all  section  and  half-section  line  streets  open 
for  general  trajQBc. 

(s)  Platting  New  Subdivisions:  The  Plan  Commission 
favors  the  platting  of  new  subdivisions  to  conform  to  the 
Plan  of  Chicago. 

{t)  Zoning:  The  Commission  favors  a  proper  zoning 
system,  in  which  it  believes  all  property  owners  are  and 
should  be  vitally  interested. 

(z/)  Housing:  The  Plan  Commission  is  aiding  in  the 
Housing  Movement.  The  Chicago  Housing  Association 
appointed  the  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission  as  directors  of  its  Board,  and  they 
are  co-operating  with  that  Board. 
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(v)  Educational  Work:  The  general  educational  work  of 
the  Commission  —  lectures,  distribution  of  literature,  etc., 
goes  on  unabated.  It  is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  people  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  for  which  the  Commercial  Club 
is  responsible. 

I  may  say  without  hesitation  that  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people  who  have 
been  made  to  understand  that  the  Plan  of  Chicago  is  a 
plan  for  the  whole  city  and  for  all  its  people. 

(w)  Manual  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago:  A  revised  edition  of 
the  school  textbook,  bringing  it  up  to  date,  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1916,  and  a  suflScient  supply  of 
the  new  books  installed  for  its  continued  study. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Moody,  Managing  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission, conceived  the  idea  of  capitalizing  for  our  city  the 
principle  that,  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  inclineth," 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  we  ought  to  create  an  interest  in 
City  Planning  in  the  growing  generation.  The  Manual  is 
now  being  taught  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  to  some  20,000 
children  each  year. 

We  are  building  civic  character  and  inspiring  civic  spirit 
in  the  youth  of  Chicago;  and  so,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  when 
the  boys  and  girls  we  are  now  providing  with  instruction  in 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  the  benefits  of  good 
city  planning,  reach  maturity  and  assume  the  burdens  of 
citizenship,  the  Plan  of  Chicago  will  have  behind  it  an  army 
of  educated  advocates  of  good  civic  order  —  an  army  drawn 
from  the  body  of  Chicago's  best  citizenry. 

(x)  Reports:  The  reports  of  the  Commission  during  the 
year  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  as  usual,  at  home  and 
abroad  (from  England  and  Belgium),  and  Plan  interests 
have  received  notable  publicity  of  extended  and  exceptional 
character,  the  best  examples  of  which  were  the  stories  in 
Scribners,  The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  the  Fine  Arts 
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Journal,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  other  publications. 

A  statement  of  accomplishments  on  the  Plan  has,  upon 
request,  been  sent  to  Charles  Moore  of  Detroit,  who  is  pre- 
paring a  book  on  the  life  of  the  late  Daniel  Hudson  Burn- 
ham. 

{y)  Finances:  The  last  payments  made  by  members  of 
the  Commercial  Club  for  the  general  promotional  work  of 
the  Chicago  Plan,  including  the  retaining  of  Managing 
Director  Walter  D.  Moody  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion, were  made  in  April,  1916.  By  very  carefully  husband- 
ing our  resources  and  cutting  our  expenses,  we  have  been 
able  to  work  along  for  the  past  two  yfears  without  calling  for 
additional  money  from  the  club  members.  At  times  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  greater  publicity  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  our  work,  but  refrained  from  doing  so  owing  to  our 
desire,  if  possible,  not  to  call  for  any  more  contributions. 

In  1915  we  received  from  the  city  $14,500;  in  1916, 
$19,500;  and  in  1917,  $20,000.  In  1918  $10,000  has  been 
appropriated,  but  we  hope  to  receive  an  additional  $10,000 
when  the  budget  is  made  up  next  July.  Should  we  not  re- 
ceive this  extra  appropriation,  the  Commission  will  be  with- 
out funds,  and  the  question  of  future  financing  will  have  to 
be  taken  up. 

The  position  heretofore  taken  by  this  club  has  been  a 
definite  one,  namely  that  outside  citizens  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  financing  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  raise  any  funds  elsewhere  without 
first  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club. 

{z)  The  Need  for  Preparedness:  Although  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  undertaking  anything  which  could  interfere 
with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  I  am  certain  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  prepare  for  peace  in  time  of  war. 
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Other  countries  are  doing  this,  but  as  yet  we  are  not.  Unless 
we  begin  at  once,  we  will  be  just  as  unprepared  for  peace, 
industrially  and  commercially,  as  we  were  unprepared  for 
war. 

We  must  "keep  the  home  fires  burning."  When  the  war 
is  over,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  boys  will  return 
to  their  homes  to  be  confronted  with  lack  of  employment, 
possibly  depleted  in  health,  and  requiring  the  work,  nurture, 
and  protection  our  preparedness  program  then  can  afford 
them.  And  when  the  war  is  over,  factories  that  are  now 
making  munitions,  building  ships,  and  working  to  the  fullest 
capacity  to  carry  on  the  different  branches  of  war  industry, 
will  have  largely  ceased  this  work,  adding  to  the  ranks  of 
the  then  unemployed,  particularly  during  the  period  of 
rehabilitation  and  readjustment. 

Is  it  not  plainly  the  duty  of  the  city  to  be  ready  at 
that  time  to  carry  on  great  construction  projects,  requiring 
the  use  of  money,  labor,  and  material,  preparation  for 
which  must  be  made  in  advance  .^^  We  should  prepare  so 
that  we  can  give  workingmen  employment  and  not  make 
them  objects  of  charity. 

After  the  war  more  than  ever  will  there  be  needed  public 
improvements  of  a  character  that  will  give  the  people  more 
light,  air,  recreation,  health  and  freedom  from  congestion  — 
improvements  that  will  tend  to  their  general  health,  happi- 
ness, and  well-being,  in  order  that  they  may  remain  a  strong, 
a  virile,  and  a  capable  people  —  and  remember,  please,  that 
the  people's  demand  for  these  humanitarian  benefits  will  be 
stronger  and  more  insistent  after  the  war  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  our  country  —  and  it  must  be  met. 

I  would  indeed  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  call  attention  to 
the  excellent  service  rendered  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bennett,  consulting  architect,  and  by 
Mr.  Walter  D.  Moody,  the  efficient  and  indefatigable 
managing  director;  to  the  uniform,  cordial  and  effective  supv- 
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port  of  the  press  and  City  Councils  and  department  heads 
of  the  three  administrations  heretofore  mentioned;  and  par- 
ticularly would  I  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  here  convey  to  you 
the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission in  ofifering  an  expression  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  the  Commercial  Club. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  any  great  city  rests 
upon  the  completion  of  fundamental  improvements  such  as 
are  proposed  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago  —  that  wonderful  plan 
—  created  by  Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  and  financed  and 
directed  by  the  small  group  of  truly  public-spirited  and  far- 
sighted  citizens  enrolled  in  the  membership  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  Chicago  —  a  union  of  the  Commercial  and 
Merchants  Clubs,  Your  greatest  reward  will  be  found  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  made  possible  a  great  public 
work  which  will  endure  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  present 
generation  but  will  be  a  boon  to  posterity  for  many,  many 
generations. 

Charles  H.  Wacker. 
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On  July  25,  1917 

At  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  tablet  commemorative  of  the  location 
of  the  Naval  Training  School  at  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

The  part  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  in  the 
institution  of  the  great  camp  of  armed  and  instructed  men 
which  surrounds  us  this  day,  will  ever  be  a  cause  of  great 
gratification  to  the  members  of  the  Club. 

Many  of  those  active  in  the  plan  have  been  gathered  to 
rest,  notably  Graeme  Stewart,  through  whose  enthusiasm 
and  activity  the  project  was  carried  to  success.  But  the 
work  of  a  club  is  not  the  task  of  the  leaders,  but  is  co- 
operative, and  the  final  conclusion  speaks  for  the  patriotism, 
foresight  and  efficiency  of  all  those  who  at  that  time  were 
associated  in  the  enterprise. 

This  Club  is  but  one  of  a  great  number  of  similar  organi- 
zations composed  almost  exclusively  of  business  men  who 
have  associated  themselves  together  to  give  to  the  country 
the  benefit  of  the  knowledge,  foresight,  and  practical  experi- 
ence which  comes  to  those  trained  in  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  industries  —  a  training  second  only  to  the 
requirements  of  war  in  foresight,  industry,  thought,  experi- 
ence, and  organization.  And  the  work  of  the  Commercial 
Club  is  typical  of  the  service  which  has  been,  is  now,  and 
we  trust  ever  will  be  rendered  by  the  industrial  groups  of 
our  communities  to  the  whole  people. 

It  was  not  an  accident  that  this  station  was  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  nor  the  result  of  local  pride  or 
selfishness.  No  fact  has  been  made  more  evident  in  our  his- 
tory than  that  our  national  troubles  come  largely  from 
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across  the  seas.  Navigation  acts  were  causes  of  dispute 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  In  1798  we  were  at  war  with 
France  under  the  great  Napoleon  because  of  interference 
with  our  rights  upon  the  sea.  In  1801  our  navy  brought 
punishment  home  to  the  Barbary  pirates  for  acts  very 
similar  to  those  which  have  taken  place  in  European  waters 
within  the  past  two  years.  In  1812  we  fought  the  mistress 
of  the  seas  in  defense  of  our  rights  upon  the  ocean.  It  has 
never  deterred  us  that  our  enemies  were  strong  and  we  weak, 
or  that  they  were  prepared  and  we  were  not.  In  1815  we 
again  administered  chastisement  to  the  Barbary  states  for 
piracies  less  only  in  degree  than  the  submarine  warfare  of 
today. 

The  match  which  started  the  conflagration  in  the 
Spanish-American  war  was  the  destruction  of  one  of  our 
war  vessels.  During  the  Civil  War  when  one  of  our  en- 
thusiastic captains  was  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  law  of 
the  seas,  this  country  made  prompt  reparation,  and  when 
Great  Britain  was  convicted  of  liability  for  the  ravages  of 
the  privateers  Alabama,  Shenandoah,  and  Florida,  reparation 
was  demanded  and  accorded. 

Nearly  all  such  offenses,  whether  committed  by  or  upon 
us  were  as  child's  play  to  the  war  waged  upon  our  com- 
merce to-day,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  active  in  the  institution  of  this  enter- 
prise, that  the  upbuilding  of  an  adequate  navy  was  the 
surest  protection  to  our  country  from  the  aggressions  of 
other  nations. 

In  major  wars  between  powerful  nations  there  seems  to 
be  no  safe  place  for  innocent  bystanders. 

But  another  reason  is  apparent  for  the  location  of  this 
great  school  in  the  central  West. 

This  region  is  populated  by  people  whose  business  or 
pleasure  rarely  takes  them  to  the  seas.  It  is  no  portion  of 
their  lives.    The  oceans  are  viewed  as  items  of  geography 
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having  no  real  practical  influence  upon  the  daily  thought  of 
our  people. 

To  those  who  are  thoughtful  or  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  this  idea  is,  of  course,  indefensible.  No 
country  can  endure  and  remain  permanently  sound,  not  to 
say  great,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  which  is  limited  to 
its  own  boundaries  or  to  its  immediate  neighbors. 

Business  has  grown  so  rapidly  and  the  demands  in  far 
countries  for  the  fruits  of  our  toil  and  industry  are  so  great 
that  it  must  be  brought  home  to  our  people  that  the  free 
and  safe  traffic  of  the  seas  is  an  essential  element  in  our 
existence  as  a  nation. 

Under  our  form  of  government  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
home  to  a  sufficient  majority  of  the  people  facts  such  as 
these,  and  thus  enable  our  government  to  proceed  wisely 
and  effectually  to  protect  our  interests  in  foreign  trade,  and 
the  establishment  of  this  great  school,  whose  men  come 
from  that  part  of  our  country  having  the  least  touch  with 
ocean  going  affairs  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  education  of  our 
people  to  this  great  truth.  Without  this  education,  popular 
support  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  necessary  expenditures. 
It  does  no  good  in  this  view  to  establish  training  schools 
along  the  sea  coasts  of  our  country  where  the  facts  are 
well  known  to  everybody.  The  convenient  access  to  ships, 
and  shipping,  becomes  in  my  judgment  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  requirements  of  a  general  policy  which  shall  bring 
home  the  truth,  to  all  of  our  people.  And  so  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  who  reside  away  from  the  seaboard  will  through 
the  education  of  their  sons  and  their  closer  touch  with 
educational  schools  and  camps,  such  as  this,  be  brought 
more  surely  to  an  appreciation  of  the  great  fact  that  we  are 
necessarily  a  sea-going  people,  and  that  our  merchant  traffic 
and  its  guardian  and  protector,  the  navy,  must  be  main- 
tained upon  an  adequate  scale.  Even  the  people  of  this 
beautiful  North   Shore  needed   the  education   which  this 
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station  has  given  them,  for  we  readily  recall  that  our  repre- 
sentative in  congress,  the  Honorable  George  Edmund  Foss, 
was  denounced  throughout  this  district  for  his  efforts  in 
establishing  this  school.  It  was  said  that  the  plant  was  so 
large  that  it  could  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
"pork  barrel,"  —  that  a  station  on  fresh  water  for  the 
education  of  seamen  was  so  indefensible,  that  the  enter- 
prise must  be  founded  in  fraud  or  extravagance.  Yet,  to-day, 
in  the  very  emergency  for  which  this  provision  was  made, 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  hurriedly  expended  in  enlarge- 
ments to  enable  the  work  to  proceed  upon  an  adequate 
basis.  But  no  efforts  of  clubs  or  congressmen  could  have 
achieved  the  slightest  success  without  the  superior  service 
of  the  succeeding  commandants  of  the  station.  Fortunate 
has  been  the  nation  that  men  like  Admiral  Ross  and  Captain 
Moffett  have  tirelessly  devoted  themselves  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  an  organization  which  through  energy  and  efficiency 
has  maintained  the  station  upon  as  high  a  plane  as  the 
founders  could  have  possibly  desired.  Only  master  minds 
could  have  developed  this  magnificent  camp  from  the  modest 
beginning  which  this  tablet  commemorates. 

To-day  we  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
this  school  are  to  become  factors  in  the  greatest  war  in  which 
our  country  has  become  involved.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  they  will  go  well  trained,  under  proper  surroundings 
and  conditions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  heart  of  the 
West  goes  with  them,  and  that  the  country  from  East  to 
West  is  now  united  through  the  service  of  its  sons. 

One  does  not  find  organizations  such  as  ours  unduly 
excited  over  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  boys  of  America, 
It  trusts  in  the  breed.  It  glories  in  their  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  do  a  man's  part  in  a  man's  game.  War  has  no  place 
for  the  sisified  youth  who  must  be  watched  and  coddled  and 
tormented  as  if  he  were  still  in  leading  strings. 
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War  is  a  stern  matter  —  it  involves  stern  risks  and  must 
be  met  as  sternly  and  fearlessly  now  as  in  the  days  when  our 
forefathers  went,  rifle  in  hand,  through  the  forests  and 
prairies  of  this,  our  country. 

Mercy  to  the  wounded  —  care  for  the  prisoners  —  the 
inviolability  of  women  and  children,  are  and  have  always 
been  watchwords  and  principles  of  our  army  and  navy,  and 
these  will  not  be  abandoned  in  order  to  make  reprisals  upon 
that  class  of  culture  which  does  not  recognize  that  humanity 
still  has  a  part  in  war. 

But  to  the  armed  enemy,  we  offer  the  mailed  hand, 
resistance  by  day  and  by  night,  with  skill  of  the  hand  and 
thought  of  the  brain  until  victory  shall  be  gained. 

Again  the  red-blooded  man  comes  into  control  of  human 
affairs.  Again  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  men  shape  the 
destinies  of  our  country,  and  from  our  military  and  naval 
schools  will  come  a  new  spirit  of  bravery,  devotion,  and 
self-sacrifice,  revitalizing  a  nation  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming sordid,  selfish,  and  afraid. 

And  we  who  are  left  behind,  shall  sit  by  the  fire  on 
winter  nights  and  dream  dreams  of  brave  battles  and  gal- 
lant deeds  on  sodden  seas,  and  we  shall  sigh  and  wish,  oh! 
how  fiercely  we  shall  wish,  that  we  too  were  young  again. 
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Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-Fifth 
Regular  Meeting,  November  10th,  1917. 

To  be  one  of  the  organizers  of  a  new  industry ;  to  coin  for 
its  corporate  title  so  distinctive  and  descriptive  a  word  that 
it  has  become  a  part  of  the  technical  vocabulary;  to  impart 
to  the  new  organization  the  energy,  the  aggressiveness  and 
the  purpose  necessary  to  a  rapid  and  successful  develop- 
ment, are  achievements  of  no  mean  order  in  the  industrial 
world.  Edward  A.  Turner,  who  leaves  this  enviable  record, 
was  born  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  August  29,  1849,  but  after 
reaching  his  majority,  turned  to  Chicago  for  the  wider 
opportunities  which  his  ambition  craved.  He  renewed 
here  his  acquaintance  with  another  Marietta  man,  William 
Dana  Ewart,  the  pioneer  and  inventive  spirit  of  the  con- 
veying and  elevating  industry.  Jointly  they  organized  a 
manufacturing  company  to  apply  Ewart's  invention  of  the 
detachable  drive  chain  to  the  general  purpose  of  handling 
and  carrying  materials. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  that  suggested  to  Mr.  Turner 
that  Ewart's  chain  was  really  a  Link  Belt,  and  that  the  new 
corporation  should  be  known  as  the  Link-Belt  Machinery 
Company.  This  organization  entering  wholly  new  fields 
in  the  engineering  world,  had  its  own  share  of  problems  in 
its  early  days,  but  it  had  also  the  courage,  the  perseverance 
and  the  resourcefulness  on  its  executive  staff  to  achieve  a 
prompt  and  decisive  success,  in  spite  of  unusual  difficulties. 
Out  of  Ewart's  invention  developed  the  Ewart  Manufactur- 
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ing  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  the  Link-Belt  Machinery 
Company,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Link-Belt  Engineering  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  growth  of  all  of  which 
our  friend  Mj.  Turner  had  a  conspicuous  part. 

His  health  began  to  fail  about  twelve  years  ago,  and 
when  the  three  interests  were  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  Link-Belt  Company  in  1906,  he  decided  to  retire  from 
active  executive  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 
But  to  his  close  friends  he  remained  up  to  the  end  Link 
Turner,  a  warm  and  genial  companion,  a  man  of  strong  and 
wholesome  convictions,  a  sturdy,  respected  citizen. 

Charles  Piez, 
'  Wm.  J.  Chalmers, 

Wm.  L.  Brown, 

Committee. 
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Resolutions  adopted  at  the   Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth 
Regular  Meeting,  February  16,  1918. 

Chicago,  January  23,  1918. 

We  all  realize  that  mutual  respect  and  esteem  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  intimacy  of  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Commercial  Club;  that  new  friendships  are  devel- 
oped and  old  friendships  made  stronger  by  the  peculiar 
associations  within  the  organization.  The  dinner  gatherings 
which  have  now  continued  for  forty  years  and  other  meet- 
ings suggested  by  public  interest  have  brought  us  closely 
together  and  given  us  a  rather  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
attainments  and  the  characteristics  of  each  other. 

Happily  we  are  individually  so  constituted  that  no 
thought  of  the  interruption  of  these  close  relationships 
intrudes  itself  until  suddenly  one  of  our  number  does  not 
respond  to  his  name,  and  then  we  stop  and  ponder  upon  the 
life  that  is  ended  and  the  friend  that  is  gone.  So  it  is  we  are 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  as  years  add  to  the  age  of  the 
Club,  to  record  that  the  Final  Summons  has  called  a  mem- 
ber from  our  midst.  This  gives  us  cause  to  reflect  what  the 
personality  of  this  member  had  become  to  us,  and  what  his 
services  had  been  to  Chicago,  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
to  the  Nation;  what  part  he  had  performed  in  the  moral 
and  economic  advance  of  Society. 

Your  Committee  has  been  requested  to  consider  the  life 
and  character  of  the  Honorable  George  E.  Adams  for  the 
purpose,  if  it  shall  meet  with  your  approval,  of  spreading 
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this  Appreciation  upon  the  records  of  the  Club,  of  which  for 
eighteen  years  he  had  taken  great  pride  in  being  a  member. 

Mr.  Adams  had  reacjied  somewhat  beyond  the  average 
age  attained  by  men  of  his  generation,  and  happily  possessed 
until  the  last,  though  not  with  former  energy,  his  mental 
power  and  physical  activity.  For  this  his  friends  are  pro- 
foundly grateful. 

He  died  at  his  summer  home,  in  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  his  forebears  lived  and  in  which  he  was  born 
and  educated.  The  influence  of  this  environment  and  the 
example  in  the  lives  of  the  New  England  people  among 
whom  he  was  reared,  made  impressions  upon  his  character 
and  gave  him  counsel  and  guidance! 

A  man  who  never  sought  controversy  and  rarely  in- 
truded his  views,  he  nevertheless,  whenever  he  felt  duty 
demanded  it,  had  ample  courage  and  power  for  attack  or 
defense.  He  was  a  stalwart  Republican,  holding  fast  to  this 
political  faith,  not  with  bigotry,  but  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  by  adherence  to  the  principles  of  this  party,  he  could 
best  discharge  his  obligation  as  a  patriotic  American  citizen. 

He  served  his  constituency  and  his  country  faithfully 
and  well  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Senate  and  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress,  in  which  latter  capacity 
he  delivered  a  number  of  notable  speeches.  During  the 
quarter  of  the  century  previous  to  the  present  century,  he 
delivered  a  number  of  addresses  on  public  men  and  ques- 
tions, which  attracted  wide  attention.  One  address  in  par- 
ticular, on  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  masterful.  He  was  a 
scholarly  man  of  marked  culture,  interested  in  music, 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  his  name  appears  among  the 
patrons  and  promotors  of  many  movements  in  behalf  of  the 
arts  and  of  higher  education.  He  was  an  officer  of  several 
such  organizations. 

His  hand  was  extended  and  his  purse  open  to  all  things 
that  tended  to  improve  and  uplift  his  fellow  man.    He  was 
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graciously  hospitable  in  his  home;  a  charming,  social  com- 
panion, exact  in  professional  ethics  and  in  construing  busi- 
ness morals.  His  private  life  was  unimpeachable.  His 
career  was  honorable.  His  passing  away  caused  general  grief 
and  evoked  not  even  the  suggestion  of  an  unfriendly  criti- 
cism. With  affectionate  memories;  with  honor  for  his  name; 
with  admiration  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind,  the 
Chicago  Commercial  Club  offers  this  inadequate  tribute. 

Edward  E.  Ayer, 
William  A.  Fuller, 
William  L.  Brown, 

Committee. 
To  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 
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